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CHARACTERISTICS, PILOT PROJECTS, ❖STUDENT ENROLLMENT, 
EMPLOYMENT, QUESTIONNAIRES , WAGES, GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS, 
^COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS, COUNSELORS, OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION, 
JOB PLACEMENT, EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT, MALES, CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION, POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION, ENROLLMENT 
INFLUENCES, OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY, JOB SKILLS, PITTSBURGH 

THE OBJECTIVES WERE — (1) TO DESCRIBE THE OCCUPATIONAL, 
EDUCATIONAL, AND RELATED EXPERIENCES OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
graduates of 1953, 1958, AND 1962, AND 12) TO COMPARE THE 
EXPERIENCES FOR VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES OF THE SAME 
CLASSES AND SCHOOLS, DATA WERE COLLECTED BY QUESTIONNAIRES 
From 5,327 vocational graduates and 1,780 ACADEMIC GRADUATES 
WHO ATTENDED 100 HIGH SCHOOL IN EIGHT GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, THE DATA WERE ANALYZED AND PRESENTED IN 
TERMS OF— (1) GENERAL VERSUS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, (2) 
VOCATIONAL VS, COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS, AND (3) SMALL VS, LARGE 
SCHOOLS, A 5 PERCENT CORRECTIVE SAMPLE WAS SELECTED FOR 
INTENSIVE FOLLOWUP OF NONRESPONDENTS, AND A SIMILAR SAMPLE 
WITH UNKNOWN ADDRESSES WAS PURSUED, DERIVED MEASURE 
INTERCORRELATIONS FOR 45 OCCUPATIONAL MEASURES, 28 
NONOCCUPATIONAL MEASURES, AND 80 OCCUPATIONAL-NONOCCUPATIONAL 
MEASURES WERE OBTAINED BY THE PEARSON PRODUCT MOMENT 
CORRELATION METHOD, REASONS FOR NOT GETTING JOBS WERE NOT 
SIGNIFICANTLY DIFFERENT FOR VOCATIONAL AND COMPREHENSIVE 
GRADUATES, HELP IN FINDING THE FIRST JOB WAS OBTAINED FROM A 
FRIEND OR RELATIVE 38 PERCENT OF THE TIME AND FROM A 
COUNSELOR 5 PERCENT OF THE TIME, GRADUATES OF MEDIUM-SIZED 
SCHOOLS FELT LESS NEED FOR ADDITIONAL TRAINING IN BASIC 
SKILLS. THERE WAS NO SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE IN THE NUMBER OF 
FULL-TIME JOBS HELD BY ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL GRADUATES OR 
IN THEIR JOB SATISFACTION. (EM) 
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" and the acid test of the quality of the vocational program 

\ 

is placement of graduates in the occupations for which they received 

instruction," | 

\ 

I 

? 

President's Panel of Consultants j 

Vocational Education, United States I 

Department of Health, Education and | 

Welfare I 



There have been many excellent studies of the placement of vocational 
graduates over the years. None have provided a nationwide picture. The 
present study aims to do so. Its primary purpose is to describe the essen- 
tial occupational, educational and other dimensions of post -graduat ion 
experiences. 

It is the intent of this report to bring the facts to the community of 
education with a minimum intrusion of researcher opinions, beliefs and 
attitudes. If some of the facts are provocative, the task will have been 
worthwhi le. 
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CHAPTER SUMMARY 



Objectives and Issues 

1. Objectives . The primary objectives are to (I) describe the products of 
vocationai education; i.e., the occupational, educational, and other ex- 
periences of vocationai graduates; (2) describe the process of vocationai 
education; i.e., relevant characteristics of schools offering vocationai 
programs; and (3) establish the relationships between process and product 
variables. This volume is concerned with the first objective only, 

2, Issues . Data will be organized in relation to three major issues: (l) 

general versus vocational education, (2) vocationai versus comprehensive 
schools, and (3) small versus large enrollment schools. Each issue gen- 
erates an independent variable in terms of which product variables are 
analyzed. 



Selection of School and Graduates 

3. Selection of schools . One hundred high schools offering three or more 
T&l courses were selected as a stratified random sample to represent the 
country as a whole. The sample was stratified by region, school enroll- 
ment, and type of school. 

Selection of graduates . About 10,000 male graduates were randomly se- 
lected from the graduating classes of I933t 1938, and 1^62 for follow-up 
study. Consult the text for a detailed description of the sampling proce 
dure and the sample. 



The Survey Questionnaires 

3. Survey questionnaires . A four-page follow-up questionnaire was developed 
for T&l vocational graduates, and also for academic-course graduates. 
Consult the text for exhibits. 



The Survey Procedures 

6, Questionnaire mailing schedule . A relatively massed seven-contact mail- 
ing schedule was adopted. Contacts included letters and postcards signed 
by school personnel. Consult the text for exhibits. 




OBJE3CTIVES AND ISSUES 



Introduction 

After high school, then what? No less than 20 follow-up studies of voca- 
tional course graduates have sought to answer this question in the past fifteen 
years. For the most part, the studies have been wei i conceived, and the data 
provided has been usefui. However, aii are characterized by a major limitation. 

They are based upon sampies which do not permit generai izations about vocationai ! 

education in the United States as a whoie. Most were limited to graduates from 
specific schoois or schooi districts. Some can ciaim to be state-wide surveys. | 

One, the North Atlantic Region Survey, covered graduates from a thirteen state 
area, inciuding some of the most heaviiy industrialized states in the country. 

The narrowness of the sampies upon which previous foi low-up studies have 
been based provided a major part of the motivation behind the present study. 

It is the first attempt at a nationwide survey of trade and industry (T & I) 
vocationai course graduates based upon a representative sample of high schoois 
offering three or more of such courses. 

This report provides the resuits of that study. It describes the sai ient 

post-high schooi occupational and educational experiences of 5,500 graduates of 
high school level trade and industry vocational courses. It also compares their 
experiences with those of 1,800 academic course graduates who attended the same 
comprehensive high schools attended by half of the vocational course graduates. 

Objectives j 

The basic objectives of the foUow-up study herein reported were as follows; 

1. To describe the essential dimensions of occupational, educational 

and other relevant experiences of a nationwide sample of T & 1 | 

vocational course graduates from the classes of 1953, 1958, and 1962. 
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2 . To compare vocational and academic course graduates from the same 
schools and graduating classes in terms of post-high school occu- 
pational , educational, and other relevant experiences. 

In addition, the study provides data for three other objectives: 




3. To determine the relationships between (I) school characteristics 
of curriculum, instructional methods, facilities, teacher person- 
nel, student services and other relevant factors and (2) measures 
reflecting the post-high school occupational and educational experi- 
ences of vocational course graduates. 

4 . To determine the relationships between (l) the characteristics 
of vocational course graduates as revealed by school records and 
(2) measures reflecting post-high school occupational and educa- 
tional achievement. 

5. To determine the relationships between (l) measures of employment 

opportunity that characterize the region served by the school and 

\ 

(2) measures reflecting the post-high school occupational and edu- 
cational achievement of vocational course graduates. 

The present report is concerned with the first two objectives only. The 
findings relative to the other objectives will be discussed in a separate report. 



Relevant Issues 

When confronted with presenting research findings that have a bearing on 
important and controversial issues, the researcher has a choice. He can organ- 
ize and present his findings so they are directly tied to the major issues. Or, 
he can pursue a more cautious route by presenting his findings in such a way that 
the reader is challenged to see the relationships between findings and issues. 

For the sake of stimulating both discussion and further research, this report 
takes the less cautious route. What were regarded as major issues in vocational 
education are met head-on in the data analyses* 
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There ere stron9 temptetions to the reseercher who must write e report 
such as this to interject personal beliefs and opinions, particularly those 
that imply or call for remedial action to improve the quality of vocational 
education. Such temptations have been categorically rejected. The primary 
purpose of this report is to present the data and data-supported generaliza- 
tions from the nationwide follow-up study of T €• I graduates. It is essen- 
tial that the findings be presented to the reader in a& neutral and as objec- 
tive a manner as possible. It is left to the reader to draw whatever impli- 
cations for action there are in the data. 

The data are analyzed and presented in terms of three major issues: 

!• General vs. vocational education . We live in a world of rapidly 
changing technology. Occupations are born, grow to maturity, and 
become obsolescent within single generations, particularly at the 
semi-skilled level. If anything, the future promises even more 
rapid change. One reaction to this state of affairs has been a 
more vigprous insistence on advantages of a general as opposed 
to a vocational education. This viewpoint maintains that a general 
education provides a broad mul t i -direct ional base for whole families 
of occupations whereas vocational education ties individuals to 
occupational skills that are increasingly likely to become obso- 
lescent. 

The opposing viewpoint maintains that what is needed is more, 
not less, vocational education at the high school and post-high 
school level. It is pointed out that the majority of those who 
complete a general education still do not go to college. And, of 
those that do, a substantial percentage do not complete their col- 
lege education. The end result, it is claimed, is that hundreds 
of thousands graduate from high schools ill-equipped to face the 
problem of finding jobs. Vocational education would.be more real- 
istic. 

Again, the many specific pros and cons that stud the general 
versus vocational education issue are not here the concern. 
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The concern is with the implied but rarely stated question, **Does 
the type of high school education completed/ i.e. general or voca - 
tional. make for significant differences in post-high school occu" 
national or educational experiences, and in characteristics of the 
'whole* individual?' * The present study seeks to provide an answer 
in terms of major potential points of difference. It is unlikely 
that the issue will be resolved by the findings of this study. At 
the best, some long overdue data may move the issue off dead center. 

2. Vocational vs. comprehensive type school ♦ There is one viewpoint 
that maintains the "straight" vocational school is too narrow In its 
concept of high school education, that the direction of educational 
progress should be away from such schools toward the comprehensive 
high school in which presumably the student can obtain a broader aca- 
demic base at the same time that he learns vocational skills. Many 
specific advantages are claimed for the comprehensive high school^ 
e.g. more adequate preparation for post-high school education, supe- 
rior instruction in non-vocat ional subjects, greater opportunity for 
extracurricular activities, and even less likelihood of discrimina- 
tion in employment. 

The opposing viewpoint maintains that the "straight" vocational 
school has all the advantages of a single-minded dedication to voca- 
tional education, that vocational education does not take a back seat 
to the college preparatory program that comprises the major emphasis 
of the cOTiprehens ive high school. Again, many specific advantages are 
claimed, e.g. closer ties with community employers, higher standards 
of what constitutes adequate vocational education, counseling geared 
to vocational education rather than college preparatory programs, 
and avoidance of instilling’ a sense of inferiority in the vocational 
program student that occurs when he is one of a small minority in a 
comprehensive school. 

The merits of the specific advantages claimed and disadvantages 
j denied are not here the concern. Behind the many viewpoints pro and 
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con either type of school, there is the implied but never stated ques- 
tion, " Does the type of high school. i,e. comprehensive or vocational . 
make for significant differences in post-high school occupational and 
educational experiences, and in the characteristics of the *whole* indi- 
vidual ?" The present itudy examines some of the major potential points 
of difference for the purpose of injecting some broadly-based data into 
the issue. Undoubtedly, the issue will continue to be a lively one in 
the vocational education community. 

3. Small vs. large enrollment schools . The size of educational institu- 
tions is increasingly a controversial issue. True, the issue is at 
the present more visibly focused on the college and university level, 
but the theme is played at all levels of the educational ladder. The 
small school viewpoint stresses what is lost when "bigness" takes over, 
e.g. loss of close contact between student and teacher, dwindling of 
teacher- inspired motivation, deterioration of the quality of instruc- 
tion and administration that loses "contact" with the student as an 
individual . 

The large school viewpoint stresses the greater economies, the 
superior facilities, the wider choice of curriculum, the improved stu- 
dent services such as counseling and remedial education, and other advan- 
tages claimed for large enrollment schools. 

Again, the concern here is not with the many-time repeated claimo 
for and against small and large enrollment schools. The concern is with 
the basic question underlying the issue, "Does high school enrollment 
size make for significant differences in post-high school occupational 
and educational experiences, and in the characteristics of the ‘whole* 
individual ?" The present study examines major potential points of dif- 
ference in terms of the enrollment variable. 

In addition to the independent variables implied by the three issues cited 
above, the study explores selectively the effect upon post-high school occupa- 
tional and educational experience of such variables as race, region, post-gradu- 
ation mobility, and year of graduation. 
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It should be pointed out that the primary objective of the study Is not 
to provide data on controversial issues. The primary objective remains a 
factual description of the essential dimensions of occupational, educational 
and other relevant experiences of a nationwide sample of T & I vocational course 
graduates. The analyses of the data in terms of issue-related variables is a 
part of the descriptive task rather than a special endeavor to be provocative. 
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SCHOOL AND GRADUATE SELECTION 

Selection of Schools 

The vocational course graduates were selected from 50 comprehensive 
high schools and 50 vocational and/or technical high schools located in 
38 states. The schools were selected as follows: The population of com- 

prehensive and vocational high schools in the United States that offered 
three or more T & i vocational courses was identified by means of the U. S. 
Office of Education 1961-62 directory. Preparatory Trade and industria l 
Traini ng Programs in Public Schools . The directory was updated by asking 
state directors of vocatiunal education to provide more recent information 
about high school vocational course offerings in their states. The survey 
indicated that there were 66? public high schools in the United States 
offering three or more high school level T £• I vocational courses. The 
number and percent of such schools in each of eight geographical regions 
is shown in Table 1 . 

From the population of 667 schools offering three or more T £■ i voca- 
tional courses, a stratified random sample of 100 schools was selected. The 
strata geographical regions, total school enrollment, and type of school 
i.e., comprehensive, vocational, technical, and vocat ional -technical . 

Table 1 shows the regional distribution of both the population and the 
100 school sample. Each region is represented in the sample in approximate 
proportion to its contribution to the United States total. 
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Table 1. DISTRIBUTION OF THE STUDY'S POPULATION AND SAMPLE OF SCHOOLS 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGION. (U. S. Office of Education Regions) 



Geographical 

Regions 


Populat ion 


Sample 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


I . New England 


•72 


10.8 


II 


II 


2. Mideast 


162 


24.3 


24 


24 


3. Great Lakes 


100 


15.0 


15 


15 


4, Plains 


^8 


7.2 


7 


7 


5. Southeast 


196 


29.4 


29 


29 


6. Southwest 


5^ 


8.1 


8 


8 


7. Rocky Mountain 


8 


.2 


1 


1 


8 . Far West & Pacific 


27 


4.5 


5 


5 


UNITED STATES 


667 


99.5 


iOO 


100 
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Table 2 shows the distribution of population and sample schools Iti 
the three total enrollment categories. Again, each enrollment category 
Is represented in the sample in approximate proportion to its representa- 
tion in the population. 




Table 2. DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION AND SAMPLE SCHOOLS 

BY TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



Enrol Iment 


Population 


Sample 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1-^99 


177 


26.5 


30 


30 


500-1 if99 


284 


42.5 


, 40 


40 


1500 and above 


206 


30.9 


30 


30 


UNITED STATES 


667 


99.9 


100 


100 



Table 3 shows the distribution of population and sample schools in 
type of school categories. Each type of school is represented in the 
sample in approximate proportion to its representation in the population. 
Half of the sample consisted of comprehensive schools; the other half con- 
sisted of vocat ional schools, all types. 



Table 3. DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION AND SAMPLE SCHOOLS 

BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Type of School 


Populat ion 


Samp 1 e 


Number 


Percent 


Number | 


1 Percent 


Vocat ional 


162 


24.3 


27 


27 


Technical 


55 


8.2 


9 


9 


Vocat i ona 1 -t echn i ca 1 


79 


11.8 


14 


14 


Comprehens ive 


371 


55.6 


50 


50 


UNITED STATES 


667 


99.9 


100 


100 
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The schools were randomly selected within ^,ach stratification cate- 
gory*^ Figure 1 shows the geographical distribution of the schools. The 
titles and city locations of the schools are listed in the Appendix. 

The 100 schools were visited in the Spring and Fall of 1964 by two- 
man da ta-co 1 1 acting teams. During these visits, graduates from the classes 
of 1953, 1958 , and 1962 were selected for follow-up study. 

Selection of Graduates 

Two restrictions were applied to the selection of graduates. The first 
restriction was to select only male graduates. This was done because males, 
unlike females, were more likely to be either gainfully employed or seeking 
such employment as long as ten years after graduation from high school. The 
decision was in no way regarded as a reflection on the worthwhileness of a 
follow-up study of female graduates. 

The second restriction v^as to limit the follow-up study and report to 
graduates of T & I vocational courses. It was recognized that the primary 
criterion for the selection of the schools, i.e., a curriculum of three or 
more T & I vocational courses, would result in a non-representative sample 
of schools from the standpoint of other types of vocational programs such 
as agriculture, distributive education and commercial programs. Graduates 
of the latter type of programs were selected for exploratory purposes only, 
as a preliminary to possible future study based upon a representative sampling. 

Table 4 shows the maximum number of graduates that were to be selected 
from each school, assuming the school offered such programs. It was not 
expected that each school would generate the maximums indicated in the table. 
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The principle of randomness was violated in the case of six schools which 
were replacements for schools initially selected. Factors beyond the con- 
trol of investigators influenced the selection of these schools. 
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Table 4. MAXIMUM NUMBERS OF GRADUATES SELECTED FROM EACH AVAILABLE 
PROGRAM AT EACH COMPREHENSIVE AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 



Type of Program 


Graduating Classes 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Trade and industry 


50 


50 


50 


Diversified cooperative 


25 


25 


25 


Dlstribu We education 


25 


25 


25 


Vocational agriculture 


25 


25 


25 


Commerc i a 1 /bus i ness 


25 


25 


25 


Academic (non-vccat ional) 


25 


25 


25 


SCHOOL MAXIMUM 


175 


175 


175 



The procedure for the selection of graduates was as follows: 

I* The schools were contacted and asked to have alphabetized rosters 
of graduates ready for the visiting A.|«R team. A special roster 
form was provided to insure that graduates would be alphabetized 
by type of course and class year. A specimen form is shown In 
the Appendix section. 

2. At ^he school, A»I*R personnel made the selection of names from 
the rosters of graduates. If the number of graduates for each 
available program was less than the maximums indicated in Table 4. 
all graduates were selected. If the number of graduates was more 
than the maximums to be selected, the procedure was to select every 
Nth graduate so as to get the desired number. 

The procedure varied slightly for T & I courses. The maximum was 
obtained by taking approximately an equal number of graduates from 
each T & I course offered. In practice, it was not always possible 
to draw an equal number of graduates from each T C I course because 
of wide variation in the number of graduates from each course. 
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3'. Once the names were selected, home addresses from school records 
were recorded on the roster forms. School personnel were asked 
to provide a more recent address if they knew of one. Addresses 
of parents, relatives or employers were accepted where the orig- 
inal school record address was In doubt or known to be incorrect. 
Graduates known to be deceased or institutionalized were replaced 
with other names. 

The schools varied widely In their ability to provide updated 
addresses. Very few made an effort to maintain contact with 
graduates. It was more often the case that an individual instruc- 
tor made such an effort on his own initiative. 

4. A final screening of graduate names took place after the schools 
were visited, incomplete addresses were removed. A small number 
of female graduates that escaped prior attention were also removed. 
Telephone directories were checked for more recent addresses for 
1953 graduates when the school was unable to provide a more recent 
address. 



Description of Sasnpie Selected 

A distinction is made between the sample of graduates initially selected 
for follow-up study and the actual sample as determined by questionnaire returns. 
The latter sample is described in Chapter 2. The initial sample selected is 
described in this section in terms of T & I graduates only. 

Table 5 shows the distribution of T & I graduates by type of school and 
class year. The number of graduates selected from vocational schools was greater 
than comprehensive school graduates because of the smaller graduating classes 
among the latter schools. 
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Table 5. DISTRIBUTION OF T fi. I GRADUATES SELECTED FOR FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

BY CUSS YEAR AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Type of School 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Vocational 


1779 


60.4 


2002 


54.7 


2379 


56.7 


6160 


57.0 


Comprehensive 


1166 


39.6 


1659 


45.3 


1820 


43.3 


4645 


43.0 



Table 6 shows the distribution of T €■ I graduates by school enrollment 
category and class year. The percentages of all graduates by enrollment 
category is a reflection of the 30-40-30 distribution of schools by enroll- 
ment category. 



Table 6. DISTRIBUTION OF T & I GRADUATES SELECTED FOR FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

BY CUSS YEAR AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENT * 



School Enrol Iment 






YEAR 


OF GRADUATION 






1953 


195s 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Less than 5D0 


1021 


34.7 


1146 


31.3 


1370 


32.6 


3537 


32.7 


500-1500 


1119 


38.0 


1432 


39.1 


1553 


37.0 


4104 


38.0 


More than I 5 OO .... 


805 


27.3 


1083 


29.6 


1276 


30.4 


3164 


29.3 



* As of October, 1963. 
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Table 7 shows the distribution of T & I graduates by geographic region and 
class year. The percentages of ail graduates for the geographic regions cor- 
responds remarkably with the percentage distribution of schools by geographic 
region. The Southeast, for example, contributed 29 percent of the total school 
sample and 27.5 percent of the total T & I graduate sample selected for follow-up 
The correspondence was entirely the product of applying the selection principles 
described in the previous section. 



Table 7. DISTRIBUTION OF T & I GRADUATES SELECTED FOR FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

BY CLASS YEAR AND GEOGRAPHIC REGION 



Geographic Region 






YEAR 


OF GRADUATION 






1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Northeast 


345 


11.7 


426 


11.6 


500 


11.9 


1271 


11.8 


Nideast 


809 


27.5 


971 


26.5 


1042 


24.8 


2822 


26.1 


Great Lakes 


384 


13.0 


556 


15.2 


683 


16.3 


1623 


15.0 


Plains 


301 


10.2 


283 


7.7 


371 


8.8 


955 


8.8 


Southeast 


803 


27.3 


1038 


28.4 


1133 


27.0 


2974 


27.5 


Southwest 


128 


4.3 


215 


5.9 


255 


6.1 


598 


5.5 


Rocky Mountains . . . 


21 


0.7 


31 


0.8 


36 


0.8 


88 


0.8 


Pacific 


154 


5.2 


141 


3.8 


179 


4.3 


474 


4.4 



Table 8 shows the distribution of T & I graduates by trade and class year. 
In rank order, the five most frequently drawn upon trades were automobile mechan 
ics (15.2%), machinist (14.9%), electrician (iO.9%), drafting (7.1%), and printi 
(7.0%). The percentages reflect indirectly the relative frequency with which 
courses were offered in the one hundred school sample. 
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Table 8. DISTRIBUTION OF T & I GRADUATES SELECTED FOR FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

BY CLASS YEAR AND TRADE * 



Trade and Industry Trades 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Comb 1 ned 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Automotive mechanics 


412 


14.0 


565 


15.4 


668 


15.9 


1645 


15.2 


Auto body repair 


42 


1.4 


58 


1.6 


84 


2.0 


184 


1.7 


Airplane power mechanics 


37 


lo2 


49 


1.3 


40 


1.0 


126 


1.2 


Air conditioning and heating • . . 


0 


0.0 


10 


0.3 


23 


0.5 


33 


0.3 


Building trades (mixed) 


62 


2.1 


102 


2.8 


104 


2.5 


268 


2.5 


Carpentry 


144 


4.9 


167 


4.6 


146 


3.5 


457 


4.2 


Commercial art 


51 


1.7 


67 


1.8 


78 


1.8 


196 


1.8 


Drafting (all types) 


209 


7.1 


305 


8.3 


256 


6,1 


770 


7.1 


Electrician 


337 


11.4 


403 


11.0 


436 


10.4 


1176 


10.9 


Electronic technician 


42 


1.4 


94 


2.6 


171 


4.1 


307 


2.8 


Food trades 




0.4 


37 


1.0 


52 


1.2 


:oo 


0.9 


Foundry .. 


11 


0.4 


12 


0.3 


15 


0.3 


3b 


0.4 


Machinist 


462 


15.7 


569 


5.5 


580 


13.8 


1611 


14.9 


Masonry 


26 


0.9 


88 


2.4 


69 


1.6 


183 


1.7 


Mill and cabinetry ... 


213 


7.2 


197 


5.4 


191 


4.5 


601 


5.6 


Metal trades 


66 


2.2 


39 


1.1 


57 


1.4 


162 


1.5 


Painting and decorating 


9 


0.3 


13 


0.4 


14 


0.3 


36 


0.3 


Plumbing 


43 


1.5 


37 


1.0 


38 


0.9 


118 


1.1 


Printing 


213 


7.2 


235 


6.4 


305 


7.3 


753 


7.0 


Radio and TV repair ••••••• 


94 


3.2 


92 


2.5 


126 


3.0 


312 


2.9 


Sheet metal fabrication 


77 


2.6 


105 


2.9 


109 


2.6 


291 


2.7 


Shoe repair 


8 


0.3 


24 


0.6 


17 


0.4 


49 


0.4 


Tailoring 


11 


0.4 


33 


0.9 


39 


0.9 


83 


0.8 


Upholstery 


•13 


0.4 


15 


0.4 


16 


0.4 


44 


0.4 


Welding 


147 


5.0 


123 


3.4 


190 


4.5 


460 


4.2 


Other than above 


205 


7.0 


222 


6.1 


375 


8.9 


802 


7.4 



* Actual course titles do not In all cases correspond with the trade titles listed 
above. Efforts were made to give each vocational course an equal representation 
within a school • 
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Table 9 shows the distribution of T S- I graduates by school and class year. 
Two points may be observed: (l) The number of graduates selected for fo11ow*-up 

In some schools was considerably less than the maximum to be selected. This 
was because of relatively small numbers of graduates. (2) A few schools were 
over-represented, i.e^ the number of names of graduates exceeded the maximum 
of 50 for a given class year. Some of the school visitation teams enthusiasti- 
cally took all graduate names even when the number exceeded the desired maximum 
of fifty. 
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Table 9. NUMBER OF T & 1 GRADUATES SELECTED FROM EACH SCHOOL FOR THE CLASSES OF 1953, 1958, and 1962, 

WITH REGIONAL SUBTOTALS, (C = Comprehensive, V ® Vocational) 
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THE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRES 



Questionnaire Development 

Two questionnaires were developed, one for vocational course graduates 
and the other for academic course graduates. 

The initial drafts of the questionnaires were developed by the project 
staff, and submitted for initial rjevlew and comments to a number of voca- 
tional education specialists. Suggestions for revision were considered, and 
when deemed an improvement. Incorporated into a first revision. 

The first revision was tested in two ways: (1) A number of local high 

school graduates were asked to complete the questionnaire. They were then 
interviewed on the contents of the questionnaire to check their understanding 
of the items. A record was kept of items that appeared to be subject to mis- 
understanding. (2) A number of vocational educators were asked to review 
the first revision. The questionnaires thn underwent additional revision 
for the purposes of two pilot studies designed to establ ish the survey pro- 
cedures. The pilot studies are described below. 

Pilot Study No. 1 

The purpose of this pilot study was to determine (1) whether the length 
of the questionnaire would seriously influence the rate of return, (2) whether 
an incentive inducement to return the questionnaire would substantially Increase 
the rate of return, and (3) whether the rate of return would be differentially 
effected by number of years since graduation, thereby calling for different 
approaches to the three graduating classes. 

The 1953, 1958, and 1962 vocational course graduates of a nearby com- 
prehensive and a vocational school were selected for the study. A total of 
240 graduates were assigned equally to four experimental conditions: 

(l) long questionnaire, material incentive, (2) short questionnaire, material 
incentive, (3) long questionnaire, no material incentive, and (4) short 
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questionnaire, no material incentive. The different trades and graduating 
classes were equated among the experimental conditions. A maximum of seven 

f mai! contacts was made to non-respondents. 

< The results indicated (1) no significant difference In percentage of 

return between Incentive and non-Incent Ive groups, (2) no significant dif- 
ference In percentage of return between long and short questionnaire group, 
and ( 3 ) significant differences In percentage of return, of those con- 
tacted . between the classes of 1933> 1958, and 1962.^ 

[ The conclusions were to (I) offer no material Incentives to gradu- 

I / \ ■ 

I ates to return questionnaires, (2) be guided by Judgment in adopting a 

I 

I short questionnaire form, and (3) use the same approach to the three classes 

I of graduates, because of uncertainty about differential treatments. 
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Pilot Study No. 2 

The purpose of the second pilot study wes to determine (1) whether 
more complete knowledge of the study by the graduates contacted would 
influence the percentage of questionnaires returned, (2) whether the spacing 
of successive mall contacts would Influence returns, and ( 3 ) whether a stan- 
dard letterhead would be as effective as an actual school letterhead. 

The 1953 , 1958 , and 1962 graduates of two vocational schools located 
In the same state were selected for the study. A total of 276 graduates 
were assigned randomly and In equal numbers to one of four experimental 
conditions: (1) massed contacts, standard letterhead, (2) spaced contacts, 

standard letterhead, (3) massed contacts, actual school letterhead, and 
(4) spaced contacts, actual school letterhead. The different trades and 
graduating classes were equated among the experimental conditions. A 
maximum of seven mall contacts was made to non-respondents. 



Based upon graduates successfully contacted by mail, the percentages 
of returns for 1953, 1958, and 1962 graduates were 66, 72, and 77 per^ 
cent respectively. Indicating greater cooperation from recent graduates. 
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On the basis of an overali 69 percent return, (84 percent of those who 
could be located), the results indicated (l) a closely massed mailing sched- 
ule for successive contacts was more effective than a widely spaced schedule 
and (2) a distinctively designed standard letterhead, indicating Ford Foun- 
dation sponsorship and A«I«R direction of the study, was slightly more effec- 
tive in percentage of questionnaire returns than the actual school letterhead. 

The conclusions reached on the basis of these results were to (l) employ 

a closely spaced schedule of successive contacts with non-respondents in the 

main follow-up effort, and (2) use the standardized letterhead for the initial 
contact. 



Final Version of Questionnaires 

The questionnaire returns from the two pilot studies were analyzed for 
items likely to generate missing, questionable, or unusable data. Only minor 

changes were made to the questionnaires as a result of the last pilot study 
experience. 

The final version of the vocational graduate questionnaire is shown on 

pages 22 through 25. The final version of the academic graduate questionnaire 
is shown on pages 26 through 29. 

A comment is appropriate on the physical layout of the questionnaire. 
Normally, ease of data processing is a major concern in questionnaire design. 
The questionnaires would have been several pages longer, however, if designed 
with that purpose in mind. It was felt that a short, four-page, compact design 
would give a greater percentage of returns than a longer questionnaire designed 
to facilitate coding of the questionnaire data. Therefore, the decision was 
made in favor of a shorter questionnaire. 

It would be comfortable to report that data coding was no problem with 
the questionnaires adopted. Unhappily, that was not the case. The short ver- 
sion of the questionnaires proved to be costly in both time and money for data 
processing. Solace was derived from the fact that the percentage of returns 
achieved was far greater than predicted by school personnel in sample schools 
that had attempted foi iow-up studies of their own. 
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IMSTRUCTtONS 



Meat Itama on this quaatlonnolra raquira only o chock mork (V) to give your onawor. Plaoaa 
onawar oil Itoma ACCURATELY. Tho informotion will bo STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 



■PCaoao rotum tho quoatlonnolro In tho poatogo*poid, pro*octdroaaod onvelopo providlod. 

THANKS FOR YOUR HELP ON THIS IMPORTANT STUDY 



1. Your Nomo 



2. Your High School's Nome 



3. Yoor Groduotod from High School: Mo. 



_Yr 



.4. High School Course Studied 



S. Below ore ways students ore influenced to select o vocotiohol course. Mork those thot influenced you to choose the course you took in 
high school. CIRCLE THE NUMBER OP THE MOST IMPORTANT INFLUENCE 

□ l. Books end mogosinoa QS. Neighbor (odoit)! . □ 9. Schooi toochor □ 13. Other, specify below. 

□ 2. Porents □ 6. Friend yoor oge ' O 10. School counselor 

I I 3 . Brother or sister CZl 7. Job opportunitiak [Hill. School prirwipoi 

0 4. Relotivo □ t). Part-time job O 12. Course grodoote 



6. Old your school offer the vocotionol course you reolly wonted to take? 



01. Yes- 

02. No ■ 



Y«s, did you get to toke it? 



NOy whot course did you wont 
to toke thot wos not offered? 



I y 6-1e1 YeS| I took the course I wonted# 

I I 6-1.2 N0| I could net toke the course I wonted 
1 ■— ^ because 



7. How long ofter leaving high school did it take you to get your first full-time job? 

8. How did you get your first full-time job ofter leaving high school? (Mork oil that opply.) 



months 



□ l. 

□ 2 . 

□ 3. 

□ 4. 

□ 5. 



By onswering o wont-od 
Privote employment ogency 
Stote employment ogency 
Help of school teocher 
Help of school counselor 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



6. Help of school prlncipol 

7. Help of school plocement service 

8. Help of friend or relotive 

9. Through school coop progrom 



I I 10. Other thon obove 



If you never hod o 
full-time jobg mork 
here — Q] 

SKIP TO ITEM 12 



9o Woe your first full-time job in the trade or field for which you were troined in high school? 
If Yes: 



Indicote how well your vocotionol course prepored you for your first full-time sob. 

I 1 Exceptionally well-prepored; troining covered oil essentiols required by first job 
i I 2. Well-prepored on the whole; but there were seme importont gops in troining 
I I 3. Poorly prepored; much thot I needed to know wos not covered in vocotionol course 



If No; Mork reoson below. 



I I 1. No job ovotloble in oreo of troining 
( I 2. Loomed new job by continuing school 
I I 3. Loomed new job in militory service 



I I 4. Decided I liked other work better 
I I 5. Not occepted os opprentice in trode 
I \ 6. Other (specify) 



10. How did tho: (1) tools and equipment, (2) work methods, and (3) work materiols used on yoor first full- jime job 
compore with those used in yoor vocotionol shop courses? If a sub-item is not opplicable, mark the box NA to 
the right. Otherwise, mork your 

□ NA 



TOOLS & EQUiPMENT 



I I 1. Identicol or olmost so 
□ 2. Little reol difference 
I I 3. Very much different 





WORK METHODS □ NA 




WORK MATERiALS □ NA 




1 1 1. Identicol or almost so 




(ZD 1. Identicol or olmost so 




( 1 2. Little real difference 




i 1 2. Little reol difference 




(ZD 3. Very much different , 


r 


IZD 3. Very much different 



If you marked 3 obove (Very much different), did it toke long to leorn whot wos new? 



i I 1. Only Gboiit o few weeks 
I I 2. Less thon three months 
I I 3. About three-six months 
I I 4. About six months-o yeor 
CZ] 5. More thon o yeor 



I I 1. Only obout o few weeks 
( 1 2. Less thon three months 
i \ 3. About three-six months 
I I 4. About six month*-o yeor 
i i 5. More thon o yeor 
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I 1 1. Only obout o few weeks 
I I 2. Less thon three months 
I I 3. About three-six months 
I I 4. About six months-o yeor 
I I 5. More thon o yeor 
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For each of the skill oreas listed below, onswer 


1 How important Is 
this skill for 
your present job? 


2 How much of t 
skill was learn 
in high schoo 


his 

led 

1? 


3 Where did you learn 
the most about this 
skill? 


4 

Do you feel the 
need for more 
instruction or 
troining in this 
orea? 

(Mark either 
Yes or No) 


Indicate your answers by morking appropriate 
boxes. ^ 


1 

"o ® 

» e 
Ot o 

0 t 

== a 

oJ 


Slightly 

Important 


Considerably ^ 
Important 


Of Critical ^ 

Importance 


1 

«. o> 
M e 

iiS 

<z 


Some, But 
Not Much 


1 Large ^ 

Amount 


4 

«- 

M 

O ».» 

X 


High School ^ 
Coop Program 


1 High School 
Shop or Class 


Apprentice oj 

Program 


On Regular 
Job 


5 

• 

•a 

II 

JC 

o 

JJ 

ui 


1 MANUAL JOB SKILLS. Refers to skill ot 
using or operoting tools, equipment, moterlols, 
mochines, etc., in your work. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 1. Yes 
□ 2. No 


2 JOB PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE. Refers to practicol 
everyday knowledge of work processes, methods, 
procedures, etc. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1. Yes 

□ 2. No 


3 JOB THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE. Refers to 
knowledge of bosic principles and concepts 
underlying the practicol trode work. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1. Yea 

□ 2. No 


4 MATHEMATICAL SKILLS. Refers to obility to use 
arithmetic or higher mothemotics to solve work 
problems. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1. Yes 
(Z] 2. No 


5 COMMUNICATION SKILLS. Refers to skill ot 
spooking, writing, drofting, sketching, etc., to 
communicote ideos. 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1. Yea 

□ 2. No 


6 READING AND INTERPRETIVE SKILLS. ReTers 
to skill ot reoding printed motter, blueprints, 
tobies, diograms, etc. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Cl 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1. Yoa 

□ 2. No 


7 CLERICAL SKILLS. Refers to skill ot keeping 
records, moking out reports, and other types of 
routine poper work. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 1. Yea 

□ 2. No 


8 PERSONAL RELATIONS SKILLS. Refers to skill 
ot dsclin^; K'ith people, such us customers, co* 
workers, other trodes, etc. 


C? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


CZI 1. Yes 
□ 2. No 


9 SUPERVISORY SKILLS. Refers to skill at super- 
vising others, e.g., instructing, directing, 
evoluoting, plonning, orgonizing, etc. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 1. Yea 

□ 2. No 


10 OTHER SKILLS. Add whot you feel opplies 
to your job ond is not covered by the obove. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
















□ 1. Yes 
CZI 2. No 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



12. Please give your frank opinion about the following items concerning your high school education. (Mark one answer for each item.) 

ON THE WHOLE: 



Quolity of instruction from shop instructors 

2. Quolity of instruction from ocodemic teochers 

3. Condition of shop focilities ond equipment 

4. Generoi physicol condition of school 

5. Vocotionoi counseling given to students 

6. Help given students to find jobs 

7. Opportunity for extro-curriculor octivities 

8. Interest shown by teachers in student problems. 

9. Reputotion of the school in community 

10. Strictness of school in mointoining discipline ... 



1. Poor 

CD 

CD 

□ 


2. Satisfactory 

□ 

□ 

□ 


3. Good 

a 

CD 

□ 


4. Excellent 

U3 

CD 

□ 


CD 


CD 


CD 


UJ 


CD 


□ 


CD 


□ 


[□ 


C2 


□ 


rn 


CD 


□ 


□ 


CD- 


CD 


□ 


CD 


CD 


□ 


□ 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 



13. Pleose mark oil kinds of educotion obtained since leaving high school, and provide the information requested about each. Put an asterisk 
(^) behind those you are presently attending. If you have not had any additional education since high school, mark here — t- 

Estimote your overoge hours per week over the total period attended. - _ 



Mork 

Here 


Type of Educotion 


Major Subject 
or Course(s) 


Dotes Attended 
(Give Month & Yoor) 


Leave 

Blank 


Avg. Hrs. Per 
Wk. in School 


Leave 

Blank 


CD 


0 


Two-yeor or junior college 




Fr; 


To: 










1 


Four-yeor college/university 




Fr; 


To: 








p 


2 


Post-college groduote school 




Fr: 


To: 










3 


Privote trode/technicol school 




Fr; 


To; 








CD 


4 


Public trode/technicol school 




Fr: 


To; 








□ 


5 


Business-commerciol . 'hool 




Fr; 


To: 








CD 


6 


Adult continuotion school 




Fr: 


To: 








U3 


7 


Militory speciolist school 




Fr: 


To: 








U3 


8 


Compony course or school 




Fr: 


To; 








U3 


9 


Correspondence courses 




Fr: 


To; 








□ 10 


Other (specify) 




Fr: 


To; 









er|c 



1 - 23 













14 , JOB HISTORY SIHCE HIGH SCHOOL. Start with your FIRST |ob after leaving high school. List ALL fu!!-time fobs. List ONLY part*time jobs held six months or more, except if 
your present job is a pc»Tt«tlme job. List the jobs in the order thot you held them, up to ond including your PRESENT JOB. (If self«employed, give NET EARNINGS, not GROSS 
INCOME of your business.) 
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16. Did you have any military service? □ I. No □ 2. Yet *-How many months?. 



. Notur« of work? 



17. Were you unemployed for reason of health or hospitalization? □ 1. No □ 2. Yer.^ e-How mony months? 



Port of oor study concerns the interests, activities, ond associations of high schooi groduotes. We hope you wifi not 
regord this informotion too personoi to give us. All is confidentiol. Pieose weigh your onswers coretuily. 



18. How frequently do you talk about the following topics when you get together socially with others? 



ALMOST 

NEVER 

1 



iNFREQUENTLY 

2 



FREQUENTLY 

3 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7„ 

a. 

5'.. 

10 . 

n. 

12 . 

113 . 

14. 

15. 



Your work | — [ 

Fteiigion | — | 

Politics I — [ _ 

Business conditions | — [ , 

World of foirs | — | . 

Notional offoirs | — [ . 

Stote offoirs | [ . 

Community problems | — | . 

Your hobbies | — [ _ 

Sports ond athletics [ — [ . 

Music, ort, literature, etc | | . 

Government matters | | . 

Labor union matters | — | 

Your family | — [ 

Other (specify) | — |, 



ALMOST 

ALWAYS 

4 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
lJ 
□ 
□ . 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ . 
□ . 
□ , 
□ , 
□ . 
□ . 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



19. How frequently do you engage in the following types of leisure>time octivities? 



isiting or entertaining friends 



20. Other (please write in) 



ALMOST 

NEVER 


INFREQUENTLY 


FREQUENTLY 


A 


1 


2 


3 




□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 






□ 








□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 






□ 


a 






□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 






□ 


n 






□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




n 


□ 


□ 




C2 


□ 


□ : 





DAILY 

4 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 



“■ 0" •»»“ v- n..n.b.,.hlp 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 

13. 



A church or 



Labor union 



Veterons* organization 

Business or trade association. 



Local civic association 

Youth organization (Scouts, Y. M. C. A., etc.) 



Professional association 
Other (specify) 



NOT A 


INACTIVE 


ACTIVE 


PRESENTLY 


MEMBER 


MEMBER 


MEMBER 


AN OFFICER 


1 


2 


3 


4 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 




□ 





21 . 



Maritol Status 


22e Race 


23. Religion 


1* Singlo 


1* V/hite 


n !• Protestant 


1 - 1 2e Married 


^3 2e Negro 


L_j 2s Cotholic 


CZ] 3. Other 


1 1 3e Other 


d) 3e Jewish 



24. 



4. Other 
I I 5. None 



Do you hove any disability 
or health condition that 
'imits your employability? 

1. Yes 



□ 



O 2. No 



THANft YOU FOR YOUR TIME AND EFFORT 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN UNITED STATES 

An AIAERICAN INSTITUTE EOR RESEARCH Surymy 




INSTRUCTIONS 

Most Itoms on this quostionnoiro roquiro only o chock mark (V) to givo your onswor. Plooso 
onswor oil Itoms ACCURATELY. Tho Informotion will bo STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL* 

Plooso roturn the quostionnoiro In the postogo-poid, pre-oddrossod envolopo provided. 

THANKS FOR YOUR HELP ON THIS IMPORTANT STUDY 




1. Your Name 

Your Address 



2. Your High Schools Name 

City : State 



3. Year Graduated from High School: Mo Yr 4* High School Course Studied 



5 . 



Below are ways students are influenced to select a high school course. Mark those that Influenced you to choose the course you took In 
high school. CIRCLE THE NUMBER OF THE MOST IMPORTANT INFLUENCE. 



^3 1* Books ond mogozinos 
□ 2. Parents 
^3 3. Brother or sister 
Q 4. Relative 



5* Neighbor (adult) 
^3 6. Friend your oge 
^3 7. Job opportunities 
8. Port-time job 



^3 9. School teacher 
Q 10. School counselor 
O 11. School principol 
^3 12. Course groduote 



O 13 . Others specify below. 



6. Did your school offer the course of studies you really wanted to take? 



□ 1. Yes ' > If Yes, did you got to take it? □ 6*1.1 Yes, I took the course I wonted. 

□ 2. No ■ " ■ ■■ '- V If No, whot course did you want □ 6-1.2 No, I could not toke tho course I wonted 

to toko that wos not offered? because ^ 



7. What did you do after high school graduation? 

^3 1* Looked for o full-time job 
Q 2. Looked for a port-time job 
Q 3. Went to o college or university 
^3 4. Went to a public vocotionai-technicol school 
^3 5. Went to a private trade-technical school 
6. Wont into military service 
^37* Other (please specify) 



8. If you looked for a full-time job after graduating, did you find one? 

rn 1. Yes — ■ > J f Yes, how mony months did it toko you to find tho job? 

□ 2. No months 

-^If Yes, what typo of job was it? 



* If Yes, how did you get the job? 



I~1 1. By answering a want-ad 
C] 2. Private employment agency 
□ 3. State employment agency 
^3 4. Help of school teacher 
d] 5. Help of school counselor 
d] 6. Help of school principol 
rn 7. Help of school placement service 
d] 8. Help of friend or relative 
d] 9. Through school coop program 
d] 10. Other than above 



9. What ore you doing now? (Mark all that apply.) 

□ 1. Employed full-time 
d3 2. Employed part-time 
Q 3. Attending college 

I I 4. Attending public trade/tochnicol school 
rn 5, Attending private trade/technical school 
rn 6. Attending business-commercial school 
d] 7. In milittiry service 
d] 8. Unemployed 

dD 9. Other (please specify) 



10. Do you think you would hove done bettor if you hod tciken vocational or teehnicol training in high school? 
I — I K Yes d3 2. No d] 3. Don*t know 



p^ERJC^ 
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11 . 



ANSWER ONLY IP YOU HAVE A FULL-TIME JOB 


1 How Important Is 
this skill lor 
your present job? 


2 How much of this 
skill was learned 
In high school? 


2 Where did vau learn 
the most about this 
skill? 


4 

Do you feel the 
need lor mare 
instruct ion or 
training In this 
areo? 

(Mork^oither 
Yes or No) 


ror each of the skill areas listed belowp answer 

Indicate your answers by marking oppropriote 
boxes. ^ 


1 

■© • 

• ^ 

« o 
o Z 

oJ 


Slightly 

Importont 


Considerably ^ 
Important 


4 

“o 8 
M c 
Z o 

oJ 


Almost ^ 

Nothing 


2 

O JS 
at V 

e-S 

E *■ 

0-5 

!/• Z 


Lorg. „ 

Amount 


4 

4. 

M 

O »w 
< 


High School ^ 
Coop Program 


High School 
Shop or Class 


3 

e 

M E 

s 7 

aO. 

< 


4 

«• 

JO 

*3 

mu) 

e o 

e 

O 


5 

e 

«> 

e 

eC 

i 

JS 

UJ 


1 MANUAL JOB SKILLS. Refers to skill at 
using or operating tools, equipment, materials, 
machines, etc*, in your work. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


ZD 1. Yes 
□ 2. No 


2 JOB PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE. Refers to prcctical 
everyday knowledge of work processes, methods, 
procedures, etc. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1. Yes 

□ 2. No 


3 JOB THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE. Refers to 
knowledge of basic principles and concepts 
underlying the proctical trode vfork. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


ZD 


□ 1. Yes 

□ 2. No 


4 MATHEMATICAL SKILLS. RelFers to obilSOy to use 
orithmotic or high^- mathemotics to solve work 
problems. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1. Y.s 

□ 2. No 


S COMMUNICATION SKILLS. Refers to skill at 
speaking, writing, drafting, sketching, etc., to 
common icote ideos. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1. Yes 

□ 2. No 


6 READING AND INTERPRETIVE SKILLS. Refers 
to skill ot reading printed motter, blueprints, 
tables, diogroms, etc. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1. Yes 

□ 2. No 


7 CLERICAL SKILLS. Refers to skill ot keeping 
records, making out reports, ond other types of 
routine poper work. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1. Y.s 

□ 2. No 


8 PERSONAL RELATIONS SKILLS. Refers to skill 
ot dealing with people, such os customers, co- 
workers, other trodes, etc«> 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1. Yes 

□ 2. No 


9 SUPERVISORY SKILLS. Refers to skill at super- 
vising others, e.g., instructing, directing, 
evaluoting, plonning, orgonizing, etc. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1. Y.s 

□ 2. No 


10 OTHER SKILLS. Add what you feel opplies 
to your job and is not covered by the obove. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


O 


□ 


□ 


ZD 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1. Y.s 

□ 2. No 1 





12. Please give your frank opinion about the following Items coneemin^ your high school education. (Mark). 

ON THE WHOLE: 



2. Quolity of instruction from academic teachers . 



8 . 

9. 

10 . 



1. Poor 


2. Satisfactory 


3. Good 


4. Exc 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


ZD 


ZD 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


ZD 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



13. Pleose mark oil kinds of education obtained since leaving high school, and provide the information requested about each. Put on asterisk 
(*) behind those you ore presently attending. If you hove not hod any odditionol education since high school, mark here P"! 

Estimote your overoge hours per week over the total period attended. . 



Mark 

Horo 


Typo ol Educotion 


Major Subject 
or Course(s) 


Dot.s Attendm! 
(Giv. Month & Y.or) 


Leave 

Blank 


Avg. Hrs. Per 
Wke in School 


Leave 

Blank 


□ 0 


Two-year or junior college 




Fr: 


To: 








□ 1 


Four-yeor college/university 




Fr: 


To: 








□ 2 


Post-college groduote school 




Fr: 


To; 








□ 3 


Private trade/technical school 




Fr: 


To: 








□ 4 


Public trode/tochnicol school 




Fr: 


To: 








□ 5 


Business-commerciol school 




Fr: 


To: 








□ 6 


Adult continuotion school 




Fr: 


To: 








□ 7 


Military speciolist school 




Fr: 


To: 








□ 8 


Company course or school 




Fr: 


To; 








□ 9 


Correspondence courses 




Fr: 


To: 








□ 10 


. Other (specily) 


|F.: 


To: 
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□ 1. No □ 2. Y«- 



16. Did you hovji any military sarvica? 

17. Ware you unomployod for reason of hoolth or hospitolizotion? 



- How many months?. 



. Noturo of work? 




I I 1. No CZ] 2. Yes ' » How mony months? 



Part of our study concerns the interests, activities, and associations of high school graduates. We hope yau will not 
regard this information too personal to give us. Ail is confidential. Please weigh your answers carefully. 



18. How frequently do you folk about the following topics when you got together socially with others? 

ALMOST 
NEVER 
1 



INFREQUENTLY 

2 



FREQUENTLY 

3 



ALMOST 

ALWAYS 

4 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 



Your work CZ3.. 

Religion 

Politics - I — I" 

Business conditions L_J- 

World affairs 1 — I" 

National affairs 1 — I" 

State affairs - 1 — I" 

Community problems 1 — I" 

Your hobbies 1 — I" 

Sports and athletics 1 — I" 

Music, art. literature, etc 

Government matters ^ — !■ 

Labor union matters CHJ- 

Your family 1 — !■ 

Other (specify) ; tZj- 



□ , 
□ 
□ . 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
a 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ . 
□ . 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

C3 

CD 

CD 

fZl 

□ 

CD 

CD 



19. How frequently do you engage in the following types of leisure>time octivities? 



2 . 



5. 

6 . 

7. 



9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 



14. 



16. 



19. Going to the movies .... 

20. Other (please write in). 



ALMc.i^r 

NEVER 


INFREQUENTLY 


FREQUENTLY 


ALMOST 

DAILY 


1 


2 


3 


4 


□ 


□ 


CD 


CD 


CD 


□ 


CD 


CD 


CD 


□ 


CD 


CD 


CD 


□ 


□ 


CD 


□ 


a 


CD 


CD 


CD 


□ 


CD 


CD 


CD 


□ 


CD 


CD 


CD 


□ 


CD 


CD 


CD 


□ 


CD 


CD 


□ 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


□ 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 



20. Below is o list of different type orgonizotions ond ossociotions. Mork the space which best describes your membership status in each 
type of organization, association, or club. 



1 A church or a religious organization 

2. Politicol organization 

3. Service orgonizotion (Rotary. Lions. Kiwanis. etc.) 

4. Sports club or athletic organization 

5. Labor union 

6. Fraternal organization (Elks. Masons. K. of C.. otc.) 

7. Veterons* organization 

8. Business or trade association 

9. Music or other cultural associatian 

10. Local civic association 

11. Youth orgonizotion (Scoots. Y.M.C. A., etc.) 

12. Professional ossociation 

13. Other (specify) 



NOT A 
MEMBER 
1 

□ 


INACTIVE 

MEMBER 

2 

□ 


ACTIVE 

MEMBER 

3 

CD 


PRESENTLY 
AN OFFICER 

4 

CD 


□ 


□ 


CD 


CD 


□ 


□ 


CD 


:. CD 


□ 


□ 


CD 


CD 


□ 


□ 


□ 


CD 


□ 


□ 


□ 


CD 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


IZD 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


|~| 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(~| 


□ 


□ 


C3 


CD 


CD 


CD 


b 



21. Marital Status 



22. Roce 



I I 1. Single 
1 I 2. Married 
I I 3. Other 



0 1. White 
CZ] 2. Negro 

1 I 3. Other 



23. Religion 

[Z3 1. Protestant 
2. Catholic 
CD 3. Jewish 



24. 



CD 4. Other 
CZl 5. None 



Do you hove any disobility 
or health condition that 
limits your employability? 



§ 



1 












1 



3 

'4 






I 



□ 1. Yes 



CD 2. No 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR T/ME AND EFFORT 
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THE3 SURVEY PROCEDURES 

Description of Moiling Schedule 

A maximum of seven mail contacts was planned to encourage graduates 
to return the questionnaire. A returned questionnaire terminated any 
further contacts. 

The first contact consisted of (l) a letter signed by the graduate's 
former instructor and/or principal, (2) the questionnaire, and (3) a pre- 
addressed postage-paid airmail envelope for returning the questionnaire. 

A sample of the letter is shown opposite page 36. 

The second contact consisted of a postcard, designed to thank the 
graduate if he had already returned his questionnaire and to remind him 
to do so if he had not as yet mailed the questionnaire. An exhibit of 
the postcard is shown opposite page 38* 

The third contact consisted of a second postcard, having the signa- 
ture name of the school principal, in effect, it reminded the graduate 
that his questionnaire had not yet been received, and urged him to mail 
in the completed questionnaire. An exhibit of this postcard is shown 
opposite page 38. 

The fourth contact consisted of (l) a letter from Dr. John C. Flanagan, 
president of A«i*R, (2) a questionnaire on the possibility that the f-rst 
one mailed had been misplaced or thrown away, (3) a brochure describing the 
study, and (4) a pre-addrv 3 ssed, postage-paid airmail return envelope- A 
sample of the letter is shown opposite page 40. 

The fifth contact was a letter from the school principal, on regular 
school stationary, it reminded the graduate that his questionnaire had 
not yet been received, and stressed the need to learn from his experiences 
since graduating. He was urged to complete and return the questionnaire 
promptly. An exhibit of the letter is shown opposite page 42. 
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The sixth contact was another postcard, reminding the student to return 
the questionnaire. A specimen is shown opposite page Ml. 

The seventh and iast contact was a ietter from the graduate's former 
instructor (or the schooi principai, if the former instructor was no ionger 
at the schooi). The ietter made a personal appeai for cooperation. A speci- 
men is shown opposite page A6. 

The seven-contact strategy resuited from information obtained from the 
piiot studied, which indicated that a muitipie contact procedure is essen- 
tial for a high percentage of returns. 



Description of Survey Materials 

The results of the pilot studies suggested that returns would be greater 
if the time interval between successive mail contacts were kept short, i.e., 
several days rather than several weeks. However, because of return mail 
transit time, a very short between-contact interval would have meant asking 
graduates to complete the questionnaire a second time and possibly a third 
time after they had already mailed in their questionnaire. To avoid the con- 
fusion which might result from such circumstances, a between-contact schedule 
was a.^.jpted to minimize unnecessary requests. The schedule for the first of 
three series of mailings is shown in Table 10. 



Table 10. SCHEDULE OF MAIL CONTACTS. (All contacts but the fourth were 
mailed from local post offices.) 



Contact 

Number 


Ordinal 

Day 


Nature of Contact 


Day 

Ma i 1 ed 


Date 

Mailed 


Contact 

Interval 


1 


1 


School letter plus questionnaire 


Tues. 


Sep. 15 


— 


2 


it 


Rem inder/t hank you postcard 


Fri. 


Sep. 18 


3 


3 


10 


Second reminder postcard 


Thurs. 


Sep. 24 


6 


i4 


24 


A*I*R letter plus questionnaire 


Thurs. 


Oct. 8 


14 


5 


38 


Third reminder postcard 


Thurs. 


Oct. 22 


14 


6 


52 


Principal's letter plus questionnaire 


Thurs. 


Nov. 5 


14 


7 


60 


Final princip^l/instructor letter 


Fri. 


Nov. 1 3 


8 
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The first series of mailings covered the graduates of 88 of the 100 
schools. It was necessary to initiate a second and third series of mailings 
because ail schools had not yet been visited at the time that the first 
series was initiated. The schedule of mailings of the second series was 
modified slightly to accommodate the Christmas holidays. The last series, 
involving the graducates of two schools that could not be visited as planned 
because of school problems, was mailed under a considerably accelerated 
schedule. The seven contacts were completed within a 36 day period. As 
anticipated, some duplicate questionnaires were received. 



The Successive Contact Procedure 

Before the first mailing was initiated, the high schools formerly 
attended by the graduates were oriented by mail on the procedure and 
mailing schedule that would be followed. A specimen set of the seven mail 
contacts was provided. School principals were requested to urge graduates 
who might check with the school to complete and return the questionnaire. 

The principals were also warned that there would undoubtedly be a trivial 
percentage of those contacted who would write or phone the school to pro* 
test the persistence of reminders to complete the questionnaire. They 
were urged to do whatever their Judgment dictated to influence callers 
to return a completed questionnaire. 

Prior to the first mailing, a procedure for addressing and mailing suc- 
cessive contacts was established. The key to this procedure was a standard 
data processing card which functioned as an envelope addressing master in an 
addressing machine. It also was used to record information about the gradu- 
ate on his return, e.g., "address unknown", "military service oversells", 
"deceased", "date of questionnaire return", and similar control information. 
The card was designed to facilitate control of successive contacts to non- 
respondents and processing returns for the status of mailing results. A 
specimen master card is shown in Figure 2. 
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12 9 4 
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• 3 


• • te i'll 
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1 1 1 
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1 1 


111 1 
222 I 


2 


>222 


2 


22 
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1333 
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33 


3 3 3 I 




1444 


4 


44 


4 4 4 
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1 
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iSSS 
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55 


5 5 5 |i| 
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3 6 6 6 
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66 


6 6 6 ^^ 
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im 
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7 “* 
» • 


7 7 7 pH 

i J 


1 


1688 


8 


88 


888|,< 


( 

1 


9 999 


9 


99 


3 9 9 




1114 


5 


• 7 


1 1 19 ; 



DAY 

RETURNED 



STEP 
RETURNED 



RET 



ELiM 



UNK 



['HttllHil'i 



w 



SPEC 

STEF 



NEW 

iCARD 



: 1 D c 1 DC 1 □ c 1 D c 1 =Jz 1 d|c 1 z(r 1 ijj:: 1 
:2dc2dc2 
:3Pc3dc3 
;4dc4dc4 



z6dc6dc6d c6dc6d -6^ c:6d z6d z6d z6:^ c 



i7dc7dc7:3c7dc7dd7dc7dz7dz7z>=7^- 



5dc5dc5dc5dc5i: z5dc5 



ZgDCgDCg: 



=9dc9dc9Dc9dc9 



2Dc2D|z2Djc2D[z2=)j::2 

3Dc3Dt3D|c3 



:4dc4; 
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:4dc4 
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Figure 2. MAILING CONTROL CARD 



Each master card contained a number which identified the graduate, 
the school he graduated from, the course he took, and the year he gradu- 
ated. The cards were sequenced by school and by identification number 
with school groupings to form a master control deck. 

When the material mailed to a graduate was returned "address unknown" 
by postal authorities, the graduate's card was removed from the master 
deck and placed Into an "address unknown" file for additional processing 
latero Similarly, if information was received that the graduate was deceased 
or institutionalized, his master card was withdrawn and placed into an "elim- 
inated" file. 

When a questionnaire was received from a graduate, the date of receipt 
was noted on his master card, and the card was withdrawn from the addressing 
file and placed into a returned file, organized by school and graduate IdentE 
fleet ion number. 
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This pmcedure made it a simple matter to address the next mailing 
with the balance of the master cards In the addressing file. The proce- 
dure was followed after each mailing, with the result that the non-respon- 
dent addressing deck was gradually reduced as cards were withdrawn for 
reasons described previously. 
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INITIAL CONTACT LEHER 

The same contact letter and letterhead | 

style was used for all schools. The sig- 
natures were simulated, with the permis- 
sion of the instructors and principals. | 

is 

I 

The letters were mailed from the cities I 

I 

in which the schools were located to | 

assure a local postmark, a tactic which 
lent authent i'^ity to the letter. 





WALTHAM VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL / Waltham, Massachusetts 

September 15, 1964 



Mr. Keith Adams 
914 Providence Avenue 
Lima, Ohio 

Dear Keith: 

Our school is taking part in a nation study of vocational education. 

Our vocational courses, our shops and teachers have all been studied by a 
research team from the American Institute for Research. Now they plan to 
study the careers of one-hundred of our graduates - you have been selected 
to represent your f.chool and graduating class . 

You are the most important source of the information needed to help 
improve the vocational courses offered by the schools in this area. The 
things that only you can tell us about your vocational education and job 
experience will help other men seeking vocational training. 

Please complete the questionnaire and use the pre-addressed, postage- 
paid envelope to return it as soon as possible. The information and opinions 
you give to the American institute for Research will be treated as confiden- 
tial. The Institute will give us a summary and analysis that will not be 
identified with you in any way. Your cooperation is important and will be 
appreciated by us all. 

Thank you for your help. 



Sincerely, 




VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY / 




American Institute for Research 
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SECOND CONTACT POSTCARD 



The purpose of the postcard was to thank 
those who had alread/ returned their ques” 
tionnaires, and to remind those who had 
not returned the questionnaire to do so. 
The signature of the principal was simu- 
lated with his permission. The cards were 
mailed from the cities in which the schools 
were located. 



THIRD CONTACT POSTCARD 

The purpose of the postcard was to again 
remind and urge the graduate to return his 
questionnaire. The card intended to convey 
that the principal would be kept informed of 
those who had not as yet returned their ques- 
tionnaires. The signatures were simulated. 

The cards were mailed from the cities in which 
the schools were located. 
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September 18, I 96 S 

Thank you for completing the questionnaire mailed to 
you a few days ago. Your responses have a direct bearing 
on the improvement of vocational courses, teacher training, 
and shops. No one else can give us the insights and 
experience which you have - and which we need. 

If your questionnaire is already in the mail, thank 
you for your help. If not, please do It today. 







September 24, 1964 

The American Institute for Research has informed me 
that your questionnaire has not been received. 

I wish to urge you again to complete and return the 
questionnaire. This study is of national importance, and 
promises to do much to help vocational education in the 
United States. It is in keeping with the new emphasis given 
to vocational education by recent congressional legislation. 

Of your questionnaire has been mailed, thank you for 
your cooperation. If not, please complete and mall the 
questionnaire today. 
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FOURTH CONTACT lEHER 



For a change of pace, the fourth contact was a 
letter from A*l*R's President, John C, Flanagan. 
It was felt that this letter would stress the 
nationwide aspects of the study, and show the 
importance attached to the study by the head of 
the research organization. The letter continued 
the theme that the graduate was selected and that 
he had an opportunity to make a contribution for 
the improvement of vocational education. The letter 
was mailed from Pittsburgh, together with another 
questionnaire and a brochure describing the study. 
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October 1 , 1 964 



Mr. Keith Adams 
914 Providence Avenue 
Lima, Ohio 

Dear Keith: 

You were selected as one of the graduates to represent your high 
school in our nationwide educational study. We need your answers to 
our questions. They will help in improving the programs in all our 
schools. This is your opportunity to make a direct and constructive 
contribution to the improvement of our schools. 

In the event you have misplaced the questionnaire we sent to you 
earlier, we are enclosing another copy. Please return it as soon as 
possible. Thank you for your time and effort. 

Yours sincerely, 

/y John C. Flanagan, President 
/ / American Institute for Research 



P, S. All information reported to the American Institute for Research 
will be treated as confidential. The summary and analysis given 
to participating schools will not identify graduates. 
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FIFTH CONTACT LEHER 



The fifth contact used the regular school letter- 
head with the hope that it would add realism to 
the letter. The tone of the letter was friendly, 
although with an increased sense of urgency. The 
undertone was one that suggested failure to return 
the questionnaire would be letting the school down. 
The signature was simulated. The letters were mailed 
from the city in which the school was located. 
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WALTHAM PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Vocational High School 

100 Summer Street 
WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 



ES FinGmALS 
tperiatendent 



Telephone TWinbrook 3-805Q 



Lloyd F. VanArsoale 
Director 



October 8, 1964 



Mr. Keith Adams 
914 Providence Avenue 
Lima, Ohio 

Dear Keith: 

The American Institute for Research reports that you still have not 
completed and returned the questionnaire which was sent to you a short 
time ago. 1 want to personally request that you do so since it Is very 
important to our school . 

We look to our graduates to help us learn from their training and 
work experience. There is much that you can tell us that will Influence 
future decisions about vocational courses. Please complete and return 
your questionnaire today. 

Sincerely, 



Principal 



P. S. All information reported to the American Institute for Research 
will be treated as confidential. The summary and analysis given 
to participating schools will not identify graduates. 
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SIXTH CONTACT POSTCARD 

3 

The postcard was a reminder follow-up on I 

I 

the school principals' fifth contact let- j 

ter. Its purpose was to activate those | 

who mentally agreed to complete the ques*» 
tionnaire after receiving the letter from 

the principal, but had yet failed to do so. \ 

The signature was simulated. The cards were | 

mailed from the cities in which the schools 
were located. 
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October 15t 1964 

I want to personally remind you to complete and return the 
questionnaire we sent to you two weeks ago. 

Your responses can be significantly meaningful and helpful 
to our school and the vocational training programs in our area. 
Do no underestimate the importance of the contribution you can 
make.^ Your school and job experience can help frame future 
decisions as to the course and contents of vocational education. 
Please complete and return your questionnaire today. 
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FINAL CONTACT LEHER 

The seventh and last contact with the non- 
respondent graduate was a letter from the 
graduate's instructor. The principal's sig- 
nature was used if the graduate's former 
instructor was no longer at the school. The 
letter was a personal plea for cooperation. 
Signatures were simulated and the letters 
were mailed from the cities in which the 
schools were located. 
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WALTHAM VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOl / Waltham, Massachusetts 

October 23> 1964 






Mr, Keith Adams 
914 Providence Avenue 
Lima, Ohio 

Dear Keith: 

As I wrote to you several weeks ago, our school has taken part in a 
national study of vocational education. You were selected as one of the 
graduates to represent our school. All that you have to do is quickly 
check-off the items that - as you see it - best answer the questions in 
the attached form. 

It will mean a great deal to the school, and to me personally. Please 
complete the enclosed questionnaire and use the pre-addressed, postage-paid 
envelope to return it as soon as possible. The American Institute for 
Research guarantees the fact that anything you report to them will remain 
confidential. Please help - for old times sake, and for better times and 
better vocational training in the future. 

Thank you for your time and effort. 



Sincerely, 
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Mail the questionnaire tonight! Drop in for a visit when you 
are around - meanwhile, good luck. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS AND SAMPLE CORRECTION 



□ Returns on Mailings to Graduates 



□ The Nature of the Graduate Sample 



□ Procedure for Sample Correction 
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CHAPTER 2 SUMMARY 



Results of Mailings to Graduates 

1, Questionnaire returns by year . The returns for i953» 1958, and 1962 
vocational graduates were 40,2, 46,4, and 60.8 per cent respectively, 
for a combined return of 50.5 per cent. A substantial percentage of 
the non-returns were "address unknown" cases. 

2, Questionnaire returns bv school . There were striking differences in 
the returns by school. The school returns ranged from less than 10 per 
cent to more than 90 per cent, 

3, Other factors influencing returns . Returns from vocational schools were 
higher than from comprehensive schools. School enrollment was unrelated 
to rate of return. Type of program taken; i.e,, vocational or academic, 
was unrelated to rate of return. There were definite regional differ- 
ences in rate of return. 



Nature of Graduate Sample 

4, Representation bv year . The usable returns for 1953» 1958, and 1962 
graduates were 21, 30» and 44 per cent respectively of the total sample, 
which included some intermediate-year graduates, 

5, Representation bv type of school . The percentages of usable vocational- 
graduate returns from vocational and comprehensive schools were 59 and 4l 
per cent respectively of the total sample. The comparable school ratio 
was 50-50. 

6, Representation bv school enrollment . The percentages of usable vocational- 
graduate returns from schools with enrollment less than 500, between 500 
and 1,500, and more than 1,500 were 33» 38, and 29 per cent respectively 

of the total sample. The comparable school ratio was 32-38-30. 

7, Representation bv region . The percentages of usable vocational -graduate 
returns from the eight geographic regions corresponded closely with the 
school representation among the eight regions, 

8, Representation bv race . The percentages of usable vocational -graduate re- 
turns from white and Negro graduates were 93 and ^ per cent respectively. 

A high address-unknown problem among Negro graduates contributed to the 
relatively low Negro representation, 

9, Representation bv trade . More than 25 T&l trades were represented among 
the usable returns. Five trades accounted for 57 per cent of the total 
sample (machinist, automobile mechanic, electrician, drafting, and printing). 

(Continued in Appendix B) 
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RESULTS OF MAILINGS TO GRADUATES 



Introduction 

The total returns from the questionnaire mailings to graduates have an 
important methodological bearing on the treatment of survey data. Mail sur- 
veys of the type used in this study do not yield a 100 percent return. Where 
the return is substantially less than 100 percent, as is almost invar i-ibly the 
case, there is always the question of how "different" are the non-respondents 
from the respondents, and what would the findings have been had the non-respond- 
ents answered. For example, if a survey which yields a 30 percent return reports 
that all vocational course graduates were gainfully employed in the trades for 
which they were trained within two months after graduation, the reader must won- 
der what would the finding be if the other 70 percent had returned their ques- 
t ionna i res . 

In this section, the returns of the questionnaire mailings are presented 
as a background for the discussion of the procedure used to correct the sample 
for "address unknown" cases and "non-respondent" cases. 

Questionnaire Returns by Year 

The returns of the questionnaire mail -out can be categorized as follows: 

1. Address unknowns ; Mailings returned by authorities for 
reasons of "insufficient address," "no such address," or 
"not located at address." 

2. Returns based on initial mailings : Returns expressed as 

a percentage of the number of graduates to which question- 
naires were mailed. 

3. Returns based on cases contacted : Returns expressed as 

a percentage of the number of graduates who did not have an 
"address unknown" outcome. 
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4, Non« respondents : The percentage obtained by subtracting the 

percentage of returns based upon cases contacted from iOO per- 
cent. 

The returns for vocationai course graduates are shown in Tabie ii, 
Tabie il, VOCATIONAL COURSE GRADUATE RETURNS 



Types of Contacts and Returns 






YEAR 


OF GRADUATION 






1 953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Initial mailing to graduates 


2945 


— 


3654 




4199 


— 


10758 


— 


Cases returned "address unknown" 


959 


32.6 


1052 


28.8 


621 


14.8 


2632 


24.5 


Cases contacted by mailings 


1986 


67.4 


2602 


71.2 


3578 


85.2 


8166 


75.5 


Returns (based on initial mailing) 


1185 


40.2 


1694 


46.4 


2555 


60.8 


5434 


50.5 


Returns (based on cases contacted) 


1185 


59.7 


1694 


65.1 


2555 


71.4 


. 4 - 

. 4 - 

LTV 


|66.6 



As was expected, percentages of address unknown cases increased as a 
function o'" years out of school: 14,8 percent for 1962 graduates, 28.8 per- 
cent for 1958 graduates, and 32.6 for 1953 graduates. The longer the gradu- 
ate had been out of school, the less satisfactory were the addresses obtained 
from school personnel . 

The above trend also Influenced the percentages of returns based upon 
initial mailings. These percentages were 60.9 for 1962 graduates, 46.4 for 
1958 graduates, and only 40.8 for 1953 graduates. These are the figures that 
make it desirable that the questionnaire returns be corrected for address 
unknown and non-respondent cases. 

The percentages of returns based upon cases assumed to have been contacted 
were substantially greater: 71.4 percent for 1962 graduates, 65.1 percent for 

1958 graduates, and 59.7 percent for 1953 graduates, for an overall return of 
66.6 percent based upon cases contacted. The latter percentages clearly Indicate 
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that recent graduates were more cooperative in returning questionnaires, thereby 
confirming the results of the pilot study. 

How did the returns from academic course graduates compare with those from 
the vocational graduates? The data are shown in Table 12. 



Table 12. ACADEMIC COURSE GRADUATE RETURNS 



Types of Contacts and Returns 



Initial mailing to graduates 
Cases returned "address unknown" 
Cases contacted by mailings 
Returns (based on initial mailing) 
Returns (based on cases contacted) 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



1953 


1958 


1962 1 


Comb i ned 


N 


% 


N 


1 % 


N 


% 


N ' 




1096 


..i.. 


1184 


— 


1215 


— 


3494 


— 


441 


40.2 


356 


30.1 


166 


13.7 


963 


27.6 


655 


59.8 


828 


69.9 


1049 


86.3 


2531 


72*4 


431 


39.3 


569 


48.1 


798 


65.7 


1798 


51.5 


431 


65.8 


569 


68.7 


798 


76.1 


1798 


71.1 



The trends reported for vocational graduate returns are confirmed by the 
academic graduate returns; {D The greater the number of years since gradua- 
tion, the greater the percentage of address unknown cases. Whereas, only 13.7 
percent of the 1962 graduates were address unknown cases, 40.2 percent of the 
1953 academic course graduates were address unknown cases. This indicates one 
of the major problems of doing surveys of this kind with graduates of many years 
past. (2) Based upon cases assumed to have been contacted, the percentage of 
returns decrease as the number of years since graduation increase. The recent 
graduate is more cooperative in returning the questionnaire. This may be a 
reflection of the dwindling influence of the school on the graduate as the years 
go by. Appeals based upon school loyalty apparently diminish in effectiveness 

as the years since graduation increase. 
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Questionnaire Returns by School 



Are there significant differences between schools In terms of percent- 
age of address unknown cases and percentage of respondents based upon numbers 
assumed to have been contacted? The answer Is of value because It describes 
variation in school representation In the total sample. Chapter 1 made clear 
that the 100 schools differed widely In terms of number of graduates selected 
for follow-up study. The two problems of address unknown cases and non-respond- 
ent cases also contributed to unequal sample representation of the schools In 
the total sample. 



Table 13 shows a frequency distribution of the schools In terms of per- 
centage of address unknown cases. The Individual school differences are readily 
apparent. Even for the most recent graduating class of the study, the class of 
1962, three schools had between 4l and 50 percent of their graduates in the 
address unknown category. At the other extreme, l4 schools had 10 percent or 
fewer of their class of 1953 graduates in the address unknown category. What 
accounts for the school differences? Certainly one answer is that some schools 
make a vigorous effort to maintain contact with vocational course graduates, 
whereas most do not. Mobility in terms of address changes is obviously the 
basic answer. The reasons for differences in percentages of address changes 
from one school community to another can not be convincingly established by 
the data available. 



Table I 4 shows a frequency distribution of the schools in terms of percent- 
age of returns based upon total number of school graduates to whom questionnaires 
were mailed. The differences between schools are the product of differences In 
numbers of address unknown and non«respondent caser». Notice the wide range of 
(jifferences for each of the three class years. The differences emphasize the 
need for correcting the sample on the basis of individual schools as well as 

year of graduation. 

The frequency distribution of the schools in terms of percentage returns 
based upon the numbers assumed to have been contacted is shown in Table 15. 

The range of differences between schools is striking. The percentages of returns 
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Table 13. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGE 

OF ADDRESS UNKNOWN CASES BY YEAR OF GRAOUAuSON 



Percentage Class I Year of Graduation 



Intervals 


1953 


1958 1 


1 1962 1 


Combined 


91 - 100 


2 


0 


0 1 


0 


81 - 90 


0 


0 


0 


0 


71 - 80 


2 


1 


0 


0 


61 - 70 


8 


1 


0 


0 


51 - 60 


9 


6 


0 


3 


41 - 50 


17 


8 


3 


6 


31 - 40 


12 


25 


8 


19 


21-30 


23 


27 


8 


28 


II - 20 


13 


21 


44 


34 


0-10 


14 


11 


37 


10 


Total Address Unknowns 


959 


1052 


621 


2632 


Percent Address Unknowns 


32.9 


28.8 


|4.8 


24.5 



Table 14. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGE 
RETURNS (BASED ON INITIAL MAILING) BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 
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Percentage Class 


Year of Graduation 


Intervals 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


91 - 100 


1 


1 


1 


0 


81 - 90 


2 


2 


6 


0 


71 - 80 


4 


7 


20 


10 


61 - 70 


9 


13 


24 


15 


51 - 60 


8 


16 


19 


22 


41 - 50 


18 


17 


13 


26 


31-40 


20 


24 


10 


16 


21 - 30 


15 


14 


6 


9 


11 - 20 


10 


6 


1 


2 


0-10 


13 


0 


0 


0 


Total Respondents 


1185 


1694 


2555 


5434 


Percent Respondents 


40.2 


46.4 


60.4 


50.5 
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for 1953 graduates who were not in the address unknown category ranged from 
less than 10 percent for ten schools to more than 90 percent for five schools. 

The school differences are undoubtedly, In part, a reflection of differences 
in feelings of loyalty toward schools by their graduates. The mail contacts 
relied heavily upon the theme of helping the school and vocational education 
by returning the questionnaire. The use of principal and instructor signa- 
tures, and school letterheads gave added reality to the appeal. The fact that 
the graduates of schools responded differentially over such a wide range of 
return rates suggests the influence of strong attitudes toward schools. This 
interpretation is supported by the notes and letters that often accompanied 
questionnaires, and sometimes came without questionnaires. Many of the respond- 
ents wrote, in effect, that they completed the questionnaire in return for help 
given to them when they were in school or in need of a Job. A non-respondent 
wrote to* say, among other things, he would not complete the questionnaire because 
the school had never done him much good. 



Table 15. FREQ.UENCY OCSTRSBUTION OF SCHOOLS IN TERNS OF RESPONDENTS 

(BASED ON CASES CONTACTED) BY YEAR OF GiV^DUATlON 



Percentage Class 


Year of Graduation 


Intervals 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


VO 

6 

O 

o 


5 


5 


7 


0 


81 - 90 


8 


12 


20 


12 


O 

CO 

I 


23 


17 


22 


30 


0> 

1 

o 


16 


26 


26 


20 


51 - 60 


14 


14 


10 


20 


41 - 50 


10 


13 


8 


10 


O 

1 


6 


8 


6 


8 


21 - 30 


5 


5 


1 


0 


11 - 20 


3 


0 


0 


. 0 


0-10 


10 


0 


0 


0 


Total Respondents 


1185 


1694 


2555 


5434 


Percent Respondents 


59.7 


65.) 


71.4 


66.6 
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Other Factors Influencing Returns 

To what extent are differences in rates of returns attributable to such 
variables as geographic region, type of school attended, enrollment of school 
attended, and type of graduate? The answers may be of methodological value 
to those researchers who may undertake to do similar surveys. 

Table 16 compares the returns from vocational course graduates from com- 
prehensive schools with those from vocational schools. 



Table 16. VOCATIONAL GRADUATE RETURNS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL ATTENDED 



Types of Contacts and Returns 




TYPE OF 


SCHOOL 




Vocational 


Comprehensive 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Initial mailing to graduates 


6, 160 


— 


4,645 




Returned "address unknown" 


1 ,446 


23.5 


1,168 


25.1 


Contacted by mailings 


4,714 


76.5 


3.477 


74.9 


Returns (based on initial mailings) . . 


3,224 


52.3 


2,210 


47.6 


Returns (based on cases contacted) . . . 


3,224 


68.4 


2,210 


63.6 



Based upon number of cases contacted, the returns are greater for graduates 
from vocational schools (68.4 percent) than for comprehensive school gradu- 
ates (63*6 percent). Perhaps the school "loyalty" factor mentioned earlier 
is greater among vocational school graduates. 

Table 17 shows the relation between re^irns and school enrollment. The 
percentage of address unknown cases increases as a function of school enroll- 
ment. No doubt this is so because the large enrollment schools are located 
in metropolitan areas where address changes are more likely to occur than in 
small communities. Returns, however, were in the opposite direction. Based 
upon cases contacted, the returns were greatest from the above 1500 enrollment 
schools and least from the below 500 enrol Iment schools. No plausible explan- 
ation can be offered to account for the trend. 
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The regional returns for vocational graduates are shown in Table 19* 

There are sizable regional differences in the percentage of address unknown 
cases. The lowest regional percentage of address unknown cases was In the 
Northeast (11.9 percent); the highest percentage was in the Southeast (30.5 
percent). The data suggest that the mobility of vocational course gradu- 
ates varies widely among the geographic regions. Undoubtedly, differences 
in local employment opportunity are partly responsible. A more complete 
discussion of the mobility of vocational course graduates is reserved for 
Chapter 12. 

Table 19 also shows substantial regional differences in the percentages 
of returns based upon the number assumed to have been contacted. The range 
Is from a low of 59.7 percent (Southeast) to a high of 79.6 percent (Rocky 
Mountains). Why there should be such pronounced r*ate of return differences 
amonj the regions remains unanalyzed. The differences are interesting from 
the standpoint of questionnaire follow-up methodology, and make a problem 
worthy of research. 

The regional differences in percentages of address unknowns and respond- 
ents based upon non-address unknowns point out the weakness of generalizing 
from regional surveys of this kind to the country as a whole. 

A comparison of returns from Negro and white graduates is shown in Table 
20. Lack of information on the race of graduates selected for follow-up make 
It impossible to analyze return data by race in the usual manner. The Negro 
graduates represented in Table 20 came from nine all -Negro enrollment schools. 

' The white graduates analyzed in the table came from the nearest comparable 

type school, e.g. comprehensive or vocational with an all-white enrollment. 

A greater number of address unknown cases came from the Negro graduates (AO.5 
percent vs. 29.3 percent for the white graduates). Moreover, the rate of 
return based upon cases assumed to have been contacted was substantially smaller 
for the Negro graduates (54.1 percent vs. 69.1 percent for the white graduates). 

I Clearly, race is a variable influencing rate of return. 

I 










No satisfactory explanations can be offered for the greater percentage 
of address unknown cases among the Negro graduates, and their lower rate of 
return. Undoubtedly, there are a number of contributing factors. A discus- 
sion of possible reasons would be unnecessary speculation and beyond the pur 

poses of the report# 



Table 20. VOCATIONAL GRADUATE RETURNS BY RACE OF GRADUATE * (SEE TEXT.) 



Race of Graduate 



Types of Contacts and Returns 


Negro 


Whits 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Initial mailing to graduates 


770 


— 


1064 


— - 


Cases returned "address unknown" • . • • 


312 


40.5 


312 


29.3 


Cases contacted by mailings 


458 


59.5 


752 


70.7 


Returns (based on initial mailing) • • . 


248 


32.2 


520 


48.9 


Returns (based on cases contacted) • • • 


248 


54.1 


520 


69.1 



* Nine all-Negro enrollment schools were compared with the nine nearest 
a11**white enrollment schools. 
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j THE NATURE OF THE GRADUATE SAMPLE 

I 

I, 

The usable questionnaire returns from vocational and academic course 
graduates have been analyzed in terms of such independent variables as year 
of graduation, type of school attended, enrollment of school attended, type 
of course taken, race of graduate, and geographic region. Therefore, a descrip- 
tion of the graduate sample in terms of the aforementioned variables is desir- 
able. 

Representation by Year 

The total sample of usable vocational and academic course graduate returns 
is distributed among the three years of graduation as ^hown in Table 21. The 
larger number of 1962 graduates in the sample is a reflection ofi (l) a larger 
number of 1962 graduates in the initial sample of graduates to whom question- 
naires were mailed (Chapter 1, Table 5, pJ3), jnd (2) fewer address unknown 
cases and a higher rate of return from the 1962 graduates (Chapter 2, Table 11, 
p* 2 ) . The initially larger number of 1962 graduates reflects the trend of 
increasing size of graduating classes over the past fifteen years. 



Table 21. DISTRIBUTION OF VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES 

BY YEAR OF GRADUATION (USABLE RETURNS)* 













The unequal representation of the three graduating class years in the 
total sample should be kept in mind where data are presented in terms of the 
total sample.. In ail such presentations, the data will also be presented 
separately for the three years of graduation. 




Representation by Type of School 

Table 22 shows the distribution of T & i graduates by type of school 
and year of graduation. For each of the three years of graduation, the 
number of vocational school graduates exceeds the number of T & i comprehen- 
sive school graduates. This is a reflection of the larger graduating classes 
found among the vocational schools, and the slightly higher rate of returns 
from the graduates of such schools. Thus, 58.6 percent of the graduates came 
from the 50 vocational schools and 41.4 percent came from the 50 comprehen- 
sive schools. 
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Table 22. DISTRiBUTiON OF T & I GRADUATES WHO RETURNED USABLE QUESTIONNAIRES 

BY TYPE OF SCHOOL AND YEAR OF GRADUATION 









YEAR 


OF GRADUATION 






Type of School 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




715 


61,5 


939 


56.6 


l,'*53 


58,4 


3,122 


58.6 


Comprehensive ... 


448 


38,5 


720 


43.4 


1,033 


41,6 


2,205 


41.4 



* Includes vocational, technical, and vocat ionai -technical schools. 
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Representation by School Enrollment 

i 

The classification of schools into enrollment categories of less than 
500, 500 and 1500, and more than 1500 was based upon enrollment figures for 
the 1963-64 school year. The latter figures were not the enrollment figures 
for the schools in 1953, 1958, and 1962. However, because of the broad enroll- 
ment categories. It was assumed that the actual enrollment figures for 1953, 
1958 and 1962 would not have substantially altered the distribution of schools 
in the three enrollment categories. Table 23 shows the distribution of grad- 
uates according to school enrollment category. 



Table 23. DISTRIBUTION OF T & I GRADUATES WHO RETURNED USABLE QUESTIONNAIRES 

BY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND YEAR OF GRADUATION * 



School Enrollment 






YEAR 


OF GRADUATION 






1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Less than 500 .... 


419 


36.0 


545 


32.8 


786 


31.6 


1755 


32.9 


500-1500 


438 


37.7 


650 


39.2 


918 


36.9 


2017 


37.9 


More than 1500 . . . 


306 


26.3 


464 


28.0 


782 


31.5 


1555 


29.2 



* As of October, 1983. 



The correspondence between the percentage distribution of schools in 
the three enrollment categories and the percentage distribution of all T & I 
graduates is shown in Table 24. The correspondence is nothing less than 
amazing since the graduate representation figures do not necessarily follow 
from the school representation figures. 
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I Table 24. CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SCHOOL AND GRADUATE REPRESENTATION 

[ IN SCHOOL ENROLLMENT CATEGORIES 



Total School Enrollment 


School 

Representation 


Graduate 

Representation 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Less than 500 


32 


32.0 


1755 


32.9 


500 to 1500 ...... 


38 


38.0 


2017 


37.9 


More than 1500 .... 


30 


30.0 


1555 


29.2 



Representation by Region 

} 

The distribution of graduates among the eight geographical regions in 
the sample of usable returns is shown in Table 25. It will be seen that 
the regions are not equally represented in the final sample. This is as 
should be because the regions do not contribute equally to the total number 
of schools in the United States offering T & I vocational programs. The 
Table indicates that 50.7 percent of the graduates came from two regions, 

I 

the Mideast and the Southeast. 
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Table DISTRIBUTION OF T & I GRADUATES WHO RETURNED USABLE QUESTIONNAIRES 

BY REGION AND YEAR OF GRADUATION 
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YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Geographic Region 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Northeast 


222 


19.1 


274 


16.5 


365 


14.7 


863 


16.2 


Mideast 


375 


32.2 


495 


29.8 


674 


27.1 


1549 


29.1 


Great Lakes 


121 


10.4 


233 


14.0 


390 


15.7 


749 


14. 1 


Plains 


107 


9.2 


121 


7.3 


226 


9.1 


454 


8.5 


Southeast 


231 


19.9 


372 


22.4 


543 


21.8 


1153 


21.6 


Southwest 


46 


4.0 


96 


5.8 


133 


5.3 


275 


5.2 


Rocky Mountains .... 


12 


1.0 


20 


1.2 


23 


0.9 


55 


1.0 


Pacific 


49 


4.2 


48 


2.9 


132 


5.3 


229 


4.3 
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The correspondence between the percentage distribution of schools among 
the eight regions and the percentage distribution of T & I graduates in the 
final sample is shown in Table 26. On the overall, the correspondence is close. 

Table 26. CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SCHOOL AND GRADUATE REPRESENTATION AMONG THE 

EIGHT GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 



Geographic Region 


School 

Representation 


Graduate 

Representation 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Northeast 


11 


11.0 


869 


16.0 


Mideast 


24 


24.0 


1561 


28.7 


Great Lakes 


15 


15.0 


753 


13.9 


Plains • 


7 


7.0 


457 


8.4 


Southeast 


29 


29.0 


1230 


22.6 


Southwest 


8 


8.0 


277 


5.1 


Rocky Mountains . . . 


1 


1.0 


55 


1.0 


Pacific . 


5 


5.0 


232 


4.3 


UNITED STATES .... 


100 


100.0 


5435 


100.0 



Representation by Race 

No effort was made to achieve a given ratio of the races in the final 
sample. Schools were selected without consideration for the racial composi- 
tion of students. Within stratification of region, size of enrollment, and 
type of school, chance factors alone governed the selection of schools, with 
the exception of six schools previously mentioned. The ratio of races repre- 
sented in the sample of usable returns is shown in Table 27. The data is 
based upon information received from the questionnaire returns. Race was not 
specified on 116 of the returns. 
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Table 27. DISTRIBUTION OF T & I GRADUATES WHO RETURNED USABLE QUESTIONNAIRES 

BY RACE AND YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Race of Graduate 






YEAR 


OF GRADUATION 






1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


White 


1106 


95.9 


1501 


92.8 


2222 


91.8 


4847 


93.0 


Negro . . . 


44 


3.8 


III 


6.9 


188 


7.8 


344 


6.6 


Other , 


3 


0.3 


6 


0.4 


10 


0.4 


19 


0.4 



The Negro graduates constitute only 6.6 percent of the total sample, 
much less than what should be expected on the basis of chance, given the 
ratio of white to Negroes in the total population. A partial explanation 
Is the higher number of address unknown cases among the Negro graduates, 
and the lower rate of return from those who were contacted. The low per- 
centage of Negro representation in the total sample is unfortunate from 
the standpoint of exploring racial differences in post-high school occupa- 
tional and educational experiences. The comparisons have been made. They 
would have been on firmer ground had the Negro representation been greater. 



Representation by Trade 

The representation of the different T & i trades among the graduates 
is shown by year of graduation in Table 28. The top five trades are machin- 
ists (l6.6 percent), automobile mechanics (15.3 percent), electrician (ll.O 
percent), drafting all types (7.8 percent), and printing (6.9 percent). Thus, 
57.4 percent of the total graduate sample is represented by five trades. The 
percentages may be interpreted as approximations of the percentages of gradu- 
ates generated by the different T £• I vocational courses based upon the total 
number of T & I graduates. Clearly, some trades have a very small represen- 
tation in the total sample. Eight trades, for example, have less than a one 
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Table 28. DISTRIBUTION OF T S- I GRADUATES WHO RETURNED USABLE t^UESTIONNAIRES 

BY CLASS YEAR AND TRADE * 



Trade and Industry Trades 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Automotive mechanics 


162 


13.99 


245 


14.8 


398 


16.0 


813 


15.3 


Auto body repair 


14 


1.2 


23 


1.4 


46 


1.8 


84 


1.6 


Airplane power mechanics 


15 


1.3 


19 


1.1 


28 


1.1 


62 


1.2 


Air condit io^iing and heating . . . 


0 


0.0 


5 


0.3 


12 


0.5 


17 


0.3 


Building trades (mixed) 


22 


1.9 


44 


2.6 


46 


1.8 


112 


2.1 


Carpentry 


58 


5.0 


73 


4.4 


79 


3.2 


210 


3.9 


Commercial art 


16 


1.4 


25 


1.5 


41 


1.7 


82 


1.5 


Drafting (all types) 


74 


6.4 


129 


7.8 


213 


8.6 


417 


7.8 


Electrician .... 


128 


11.0 


196 


11.8 


262 


10.5 


587 


11.0 


Electronic technician 


18 


1.5 


46 


2.8 


152 


6.1 


216 


4.1 


Food trades 


4 


0.3 


12 


0.7 


28 


1.1 


45 


0.8 


Foundry 


3 


0.3 


4 


0.2 


3 


0.4 


16 


0.3 


Machinist 


200 


17.2 


301 


18.2 


381 


15.3 


886 


16.6 


Masonry 


8 


0.7 


14 


0.8 


27 


1.1 


49 


0.9 


Mill and cabinetry 


108 


9.3 


100 


6.0 


126 


5.1 


337 


6.3 


Metal trades 


22 


1.9 


13 


0.8 


27 


1.1 


62 


1.2 


Painting and decorating ..... 


3 


0.3 


8 


0.5 


8 


0.3 


19 


0.4 


Plumbing 


23 


2.0 


23 


1.4 


22 


0.9 


68 


1.3 


Printing 


84 


7.2 


108 


6.5 


175 


7.0 


367 


6.9 


Radio and TV repair 


31 


2.7 


35 


2.1 


63 


2.5 


129 


2.4 


Sheet metal fabrication 


36 


3.1 


55 


3.3 


66 


2.7 


157 


2.9 


Shoe repair 


1 


0.1 


3 


0.2 


6 


0.2 


10 


0.2 


Tailoring 


2 


0.2 


9 


0.5 


17 


0.7 


28 


0.5 


Upholstery ..... 


6 


0.5 


7 


0.4 


4 


0.2 


17 


0.3 


Welding 


42 


3.6 


48 


2.9 


104 


4.2 


194 


3.6 


Other than above .... 


83 


7.1 


114 


6.9 


146 


5.9 


343 


6.4 



* Actual course titles do not in all cases correspond with the trade titles 



listed above. 





percent representation. Sixteen of the twenty-five trades have less than a 
three percent representation. 

Occupational and educational history data will not be presented In terms 
of the individual T 6- I trades, for the reason that many of the trades are 
represented by a relatively few number of graduates. The data for such anal- 
yses will be made available to researchers who wish to go a step beyond the 
present study. 

. 
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PROCEDURE FOR SAMPLE CORRECTION 



Logic of Sample Correction 

When questionnaire returns are substantially less than 100 percent, 
the failure to apply a sample correction for non-returns can and often 
does lead to false conclusions. For that reason, it was deemed essential 
to attempt to correct the returns for address unknown cases and for non- 
respondent cases. 

The logic of the correction is simple. A N percent random sample of 
the address unknown cases is subjected to an intensified effort to locate 
their whereabouts. Once located, an effort is made to get a questionnaire 
return of 90 percent or better from the sample of address unknown cases. 

The questionnaires so obtained are considered to be an estimate of what the 
returns would have been like had questionnaires been obtained frosTi all 
address unknown cases. On that assumption, the small correction sample Is 
replicated 100/N times to give a total corrective sample equal to the total 
number of address unknown cases. The resulting correction sample Is then 
added to the original questionnaire t'eturns. The same basic procedure is 
applied to the non-respondents, l.e. those who received but did not return 
a questionnaire. 

The logic of the sample correction procedure has a source of potentially 
serious error that should be understood. The validity of the sample correc- 
tion Is very much dependent upon hov/ accurately the N percent correction sample 
estimates the population which it seeks to gauge. Any error is multiplied 
100/N times, and fed into the uncorrected returns. Thus, the corrected returns 
can be badly distorted with a sizable error In the correction sample. Since 
the probable error is a function of the size of the correction sample, the size 
of the latter should be sufficiently large to insure confidence In the estimate. 
A five percent correction sample was considered the minimum necessary for an 
.adequate sample. However, even with a five percent correction sample, the pos- 
sibility of serious error remains, and should be recognized. 







The correction procedure has another source of potential error. The 
uncorrected sample was obtained by having the respondent answer the ques- 
tionnaire without the presence of ^ A. i ,R. representative . A substantial 
percentage of the correction sample was obtained mainly through an inter- 
view procedure conducted by representatives of a nationwide organization 
specializing in personnel search and interview. There is the possiblity 
that the two different techniques for getting the questionnaire data may 
differentially influence the data obtained. For example, the respondent 
may be inclined to hold back information in an Interview situation that he 
might give in a non face-to-face situation. Or, the presence of the Inter- 
viewer may influence the expression of information differently from what 
would be the case in a non-l nterview situation. Thus, the possibility of 
a systematic bias must be recognized when dealing with the type of sample 
correction procedure described earlier. Unfortunately, there exists no fea- 
sible alternative procedure. 



The actual correction procedure used was somewhat more refined than 
described. It is described separately for non-respondent and address 
unknown cases below. 



Sample Correction for Non-Respondence 

The following steps were applied to correct the sample for non-respond- 

ence: 

1, Determination of sample size . The total number of vocational 
non-respondents was 2732; the total number of academic non- 
respondents was 733. Five percent of these numbers gave a 
corrective sample of 136 for the vocational graduates and 37 
for the academic graduates.' 

2. Determination of school contributions . Each school's percent- 
age contribution to the total number of vocational non-respond- 
ents was determined. As nearly as could be approximated, the 
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number of graduates to be sampled from each school 's popula- 
tion of non-respondents was determined so that each school's 
percentage contribution to the corrective sample for vocational 
non-respondents was the same as its percentage contribution 
to the population of vocational non-respondents. 




I 



3. Determination of class year contribution . Each graduating 
class year's percentage contribution to the total number of 
I non-respondents was determined. The values were 40.3, 34.9, 

‘ and 28.6 percent respectively for the classes of 1953, 1958, 

^ and 1962. On the basis of steps 2 and 3, a table was estab- 

1 lished specifying the number of non-respondents to be sampled 

by class year and school. Table 29 shows how a selected II 
of the 100 schools appeared in the table. The ratio of cases 
allotted to the three class years approximates the ratio of 

Ik 

j non-respondents from the three graduating class years. 


















Table 29. SEGMENT OF TABLE USED TO SELECT 5 PERCENT 
SAMPLE OF VOCATIONAL NON-RESPONDENTS 



School 


Number Selected 


1962 


1958 


1953 


Total 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1 


3 


1 


1 


0 


2 


4 


0 


1 


0 


1 

ff 


5 


0 


0 


I 


1 


6 


0 


I 


0 


I 


7 


0 


1 


n 

k 


2 


8 


I 


0 


0 


1 


9 


I 


0 


0 


I 


10 


1 


0 


0 


I 












100 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Number 


40 


45 


51 


136 


Percentage 


29.4 


33.1 


37.5 


100 
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4. Selection of corrective sample. The non-respondent addressing 



o 




masters were organized by school and class year, and sequenced 
by identification number within class year. Random sampling 
was assured by selecting every Nth card when it was necessary 
to draw more than one case from a given class year for a given 
school. Where it was necessary to draw only one card, it was 
alternately the first and last card in the appropriate deck for 
successive schools. 

5, Solicitation of non-respondents by schools . The five percent cor- 
rective sample drawn was such that no school had more than 6 non- 
respondents. The smiill number of cases per school resulted in 
a decision to ask the schools to make an all-out effort to per- 
suade their corrective sample non-respondents to return a ques** 
tionnaire. 

Figure 3 shows the front and back of a card sent to the 
schools for each non-respondent case. Additional questionnaires 
were provided. The accompanying letter explained the importance 
of getting all corrective sample non-respondents to return a 
questionnaire. 

As a result of the efforts by school personnel, 27.9 percent 
of the vocational non-respondents and 35 . 1 percent of the general 
non-respondents returned questionnaires. 




t 




6 . 



Interviews by credit agency personnel. It was assumed that many 
of the remaining non-respondents simply would not take the trouble 
to complete the questionnaires. The services of a credit agency 
were used to obtain the questionnaire information by personal inter* 
view. Such interviews brought the non-respondent corrective sample 
returns to 66.2 percent for vocational graduates and 64.9 percent for 
general graduates. The hard-core non-respondents were persons who 
could not be contacted for interview or who flatly refused to be 
interviewed. 





The name and address of the MON-RESPONOENT ^ 
Is given at the right. The records Indicate 
that he; , "o 

graduated jn f/) 1953 ( ) 1958 ( ) 1962 5 

took the course Auto Mechanics o' 

Instructed by P. R. Davis .. _ 

amm 

Seven mall contacts have been made to the 2 
above address. All letters vjere accepted 
so \'ie assume that the graduate received the 
letters. Thl s may not be the case . PLEASE 
FIND OUT IF THE GRADUATE IS LOCATED AT THE 
ABOVE ADDRESS. 

Try to Influence or obtain a completed 
questionnaire return from the graduate by 
one of the methods suggested at the right. 

A.I.R. will reimburse you for expenses 
involved. In addition, you will receive 
$5.00 for each completed "non-respondent" 
questionnaire. 



025027 

Dale Edwards 
410 Kingston Road 
Albany, New York 



SUGGESTED METHODS FOR OBTAINING 
QUESTIONNAIRE RETURN 
(Check method used) 



( ) 


1. 


Mall contact 


W) 


2. 


Telephone contact 


( ) 


3. 


Personal Interview 






SEE REVERSE SIDE 
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(BACK SIDE) 



1. Mail contact . Write a personal letter to the non-respondent urging him again to 
complete the questionnaire. Offer to help him complete the questionnaire If he 
wi 1 1 drop by the school . 

2. Telephone contact. Mall another copy of the questionnaire to him after you have 
explained the need for his return on the telephone. A personal telephone explana- 
tion persuades about 25% of non-respondents to respond. 

3. Interview contact . Visit the non- respondent. Explain to him personally the 
importance of completing the questionnaire. Help him complete the questionnaire 
at the time of the intervlevi. Mail the questionnaire to us. 



RETURN CARD ON OR BEFORE FEBRUARY 15 



Figure 3. FRONT AND BACK OF MON -RESPONDENT CARD MAILED TO SCHOOL TO GUIDE SCHOOL 
EFFORTS TO OBTAIN OR INFLUENCE A QUESTIONNAIRE RETURN. 
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A summary of the returns for the non-respondent corrective 
sample Is given In Tables 30 and 31* 

7, Replication of questionnaire returns . The questionnaire data 
%<ere coded and transferred to data-processing cards. The cor- 
rective sample data were stored on a separate data-processing 
tape to facilitate processing of corrected and uncorrected returns. 
The called-for repl icat ion of the five percent correction sample 
was achieved by computer programming. 



SAMPLE CORRECTION FOR ADDRESS UNKNOWNS 

The following steps were applied to correct the graduate sample for 
address unknown cases; 









1. Determination of corrective sample size . The total number of 
vocational address unknowns was 2632; the total number of aca- 
demic address unknowns was $63. Five percent of these numbers 
gave a corrective sample of 132 for the vocational graduates 
and 48 for the academic graduates. 

2. Determination of school contributions . Each school's percent- 
age contribution to the total number of vocational address 
unknowns was determined. Then, the number of address unknown 
graduates to be sampled from each school's total of address 
unknown cases was determined so that the school's percentage 
contribution to the corrective sample was the same as its 
percentage contribution to the all school population of ad- 
dress unknown cases, 

3. Determination of class year contribution . The percentage con- 
tribution of each of the years of graduation to the total number 
of address unknowns was determined. The values were 32.6, 28.8, 
and l4.8 percent respectively for the classes of 1953, 1958, and 
1962. A table similar to Table 29 was constructed to distribute 
the number of address unknown cases to be included from each 
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Table 30. OVERALL RETURNS FROM 5 PERCENT CORRECTIVE SAMPLE OF 
VOCATIONAL GRADUATE NON -RESPONDENTS 



Voca t i ona 1 Non-Respondent s 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Total 


Corrective Sample Results 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


7. 


N 


% 


Size of 5% corrective sample 


AO 


- 


A5 


- 


51 


- 


136 


mm 


Returns from school effort 


8 


20.0 


10 


22.2 


20 


39.2 


38 


27.9 


Returns from credit agency 


n 


27.5 


27 


60.0 


14 


27.4 


52 


38.2 


TOTAL RETURNS 


19 


47-5 


37 


82.2 


34 


66.7 


90 


66.2 


Refused to be interviewed 


5 


12.9 


5 


11.1 


6 


II. 8 


16 


11.8 


Could not be located 


7 


17.5 


3 


6.7 


8 


15.7 


18 


13.2 


Dead, institutionalized, unreported 


9 


22.5 


0 


0.0 


3 


5.9 


12 


8.8 



Table 31. OVERALL RETURNS FROM 5 PERCENT CORRECTIVE SAMPLE OF 
ACADEMIC GRADUATE NON-RESPONDENTS 



Academic Non-Respondents 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Total 


Corrective Sample Results 


N 


% 


N 


7o 


N 


7o 


N 


7o 


Size of 5% corrective sample 


II 


- 


13 


- 


13 


- 


37 


- 


Returns from school effort 


6 


54.5 


2 


15.4 


5 


38.5 


13 


35.1 


Returns from credit agency 


4 


36.4 


5 


38.5 


2 


15.4 


11 


29.7 


TOTAL RETURNS 


10 


90.9 


7 


53.8 


7 


53.8 


24 


64.9 


Refused to be interviewed 


0 


0.0 


3 


23.1 


1 


7.7 


4 


10.8 


Could not be located 


I 


9.1 


I 


7.7 


3 


23.1 


5 


13.5 


Dead, institutionalized, unreported 


0 


0.0 


2 


15.4 


2 


15.4 


4 


10.8 



i 
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school so that the total cases In the corrective sample would be 
distributed among the graduating class years In approximately the 
ratio as the total of address unknown cases was distributed among 
the class years. 

4, Selection of names for corrective sample . The address unknowns' 
master addressing cards were organized by school and class year, 
and ordered by identification number within class year. Random 
sampling was assured by selecting every Nth card when It was nec- 
essary to draw more than case per class year from a given school. 
Where only one case was drawn It was alternately the first and 
last card for successive schools. 

5, Search for address unknown cases by schools . School personnel 
were requested to make an Intensified effort to locate the where- 
abouts of the corrective sample address unknown cases. The number 
of such cases per school ranged from I to 7. The burden of an 
additional search was therefore not considered excessive. 

Figure 4 shows the front and back of the type of card sent 
to the schools for each selected address unknown case. An accom- 
panying letter explained the importance of locating the address 
unknown cases. The schools were requested to return all cards by 
a given date, with or without updated addresses. 

The schools were able to locate 47.7 percent of the vocational 
address unknowns and 42.5 percent of the academic address unknowns. 

6, Scheduled contacts with address unknowns with a new address . 

The cases for which a new address was obtained were subjected to 
the same seven contact procedure described in Chapter I of this 

report. Second-time address unknown cases were turned over to 
a credit agency for further search and interview if located, along 
with the cases which the schools could not locate. The same organi- 
zation handled interviews with non-respondents to maximize the cor- 
rective sample returns. 
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(FRONT SIDE) 



The name and address at the right were 
obtained from your school records. The 
records indicated that he: 
graduated Jjn ( ) 1953 ('^) 1958 ( ) 1962 

took the course Machine Shop 

instructed by P. J. Roberts 



I/I 

lA 

o 

L. 

■D 

■D 

< 



028056 



All mail to the above address has been 
returned by the post office. IT IS 
ESSENTIAL THAT WE LOCATE THE ABOVE-NAMED 
GRADUATE. Please help us to locate him. 
At the right is a list of methods that 
can be used to locate him. Check what- 
ever methods have been used to locate 
him, even i f they were unsuccessful . 



■D 

lu 

8 

V 

oc: 



Mr. Keith Adams 
91^ Providence Avenue 
Lima, Ohio 



SUGGESTED METHODS FOR LOCATING GRADUATE 
(Mark (%/) methods used) 



( ) 1 . 



( ) 2 . 

( ) 3. 



On the reverse side, record better con- 
tact addresses. Record even a partial 
address if you cannot determine the 
exact address. RETURN THE CARO TO US 
IN THE SPECIAL ENVELOPE PROVIDED. 

Thank you for your time and effort. 



( ) 4. 

( ) 5. 



( ) 6 . 

( ) 7. 



( ) 8 . 

( ) 9. 



( ) 10 . 



Check local telephone directory 
Check city inhabitant directory 
Inquire among school instructors 
Check with parents or relatives 
Check with known past employers 
Check with guidance counselor 
Check with former neighbors 
Ask teachers to ask their students 
Check at church formerly attended 
Check with persons who graduated 
from same course in same year 
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(BACK SIDE) 



1. 


GRADUATE 


'S PRESENT ADDRESS 


2. 


PARENTS • 


PRESENT ADDRESS 




Name 






Name 






Number 


Street 




Number 


Street 




City 


State 




City 


State 


3. 


PRESENT 


EMPLOYER'S ADDRESS 


4. 


PAST EMPLOYER'S ADDRESS 




Name 






Name 






Number 


Street 




Number 


Street 




City 


State 




City 


State 


5. 


CLDSE FRIEND'S ADDRESS 


6. 


RELATIVE 


'S ADDRESS 




Name 






Name 






Number 


Street 




Number 


Street 




City 


State 




City 


State 



Figure 4. FRONT AND BACK OF ADDRESS UNKNOWN CARD MAILED TO SCHOOL TO GUIDE SCHOOL 
EFFORTS TO LOCATE ADDRESS UNKNOWN CASES. 
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A summary of the returns for the address unknown corrective 
sample is given in Tables 32 and 33* 

7. Replication of questionnaire returns . The same procedure was 
followed for the five percent correction sample of address 
unknowns as was described for the non-respondent correction 
sample. 



USE OF CORRECTED SAMPLE DATA 

The data presented in the body of this report is uncorrected data, i.e. 
data obtained from the seven mail contacts made with the graduates. The 
corrected sample data is presented selectively in the Appendix wherever: 

(1) the nature of a particular analysis makes it desirable that the results 
be known in terms of both corrected and uncorrected data, and (2) the con- 
clusions drawn from the uncorrected sample for a given analysis differ in 
substance froni those drawn from the corresponding corrected sample data. 




An explanation is appropriate of v^hy corrected data was not used exclu- | 

i 

sively. Earlier, two potential sources of error in the sample correction | 

procedure were pointed out. The extent to which those errors influenced the i 

I 

corrected sample data is indeterminate. Under the circumstances, it seemed 
advisable to present the study findings in terms of uncorrected data in | 

the body of the report, particularly in view of the importance of the data j 

for research and action guidelines. 



1 











Table 32. OVERALL RESULTS OF THE 5 PERCENT CORRECTION SAMPLE OF 

VOCATIONAL ADDRESS UNKNOWN CASES 



Vocational Address Unknown 


1 953 


1958 


1962 


Total 


Correction Sample Results 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Size of 5% correction sample 


48 


- 


53 


- 


31 


- 


132 


- 


Revised addresses from schools 


I 9 

1 


39.5 


30 


56.6 


14 


45.2 


63 


47.7 


Returns fromA.I.R, mailings 


1 

15 


>1 .2 


16 


30.2 


7 


22.6 


38 


28.8 


Returns from credit agency 


II 


22.9 


13 


24.5 


6 


19.4 




22.7 


TOTAL RETURNS 


26 


54.2 


29 


54.7 


13 


41.9 


68 


5 J .5 


Could not be located i.i U.S. 


18 


37.5 


18 


34.0 


II 


35.5 


47 


35 . S 


Refused to be interviewed 


3 


6.2 


6 


11.3 


1 


3.2 


10 


7.6 


Dead, institutionalized, unreported 


1 


2.1 


0 


0.0 


6 


19.4 


7 


5.3 



Table 33. OVERALL RESULTS OF THE 5 PERCENT CORRECTION SAMPLE OF 

ACADEMIC ADDRESS UNKNOWN CASES 



Academic Address Unknown 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Total 


Correction Sample Results 


N 


% 


N 


7 

/o 


N 


7o 


N 


% 


Size of 5% correction sample 


22 


- 


18 


mm 


8 


- 


48 


- 


Revised addresses from schools 


6 


27.3 


9 


50.0 


2 


25.0 


17 


35.4 


Returns fromA.I.R. mailings 


5 


22.7 


4 


22.2 


2 


25.0 


11 


22.9 


Returns from credit agency 


6 


27.3 


3 


16.7 


2 


25.0 


11 


22.9 


TOTAL RETURNS 


n 


50.0 


7 


38.9 


4 


50.0 


22 


45.8 


Could not be located in U.S. 


10 


45.4 


10 


55.6 


2 


25.0 


22 


45.8 


Refused to be interviewed 


1 


4.5 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.1 


Dead, institutionalized, unreported 


0 


0.0 


1 


5.6 


2 


25.0 


3 


6.2 
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DERIVED MEASURES AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 
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□ Occupational History Measures 7 

□ Noii»Occupational History Measures 15 
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□ Derived Measure Intercorrelations 29 

□ Derived Measures as Evaluation Tools 47 




CHAPTER 3 SUMMARY 



Dimensions of Description 

!• The post**high school experiences of the vocational and academic grad- 
uates are described in terms of relevant occupational and non-occupa- 
tional dimensions. 

2. The occupational dimensions selected for description included general 
job placement time, related job placement time, employment security, 
employment stability, job satisfaction, job relatedness to training, 
first job starting earnings, present job earnings, and earnings 
progression. 

3. The non-occupational dimensions selected for description included mobility, 
college education, non-college education, conversational interests, leisure 
activities, organization affiliations, attitude toward former school, 
amount of trade^ and learning attributed to former school. 



Occupational and Non-Occupational Measures 

4. Derived measures . For each dimension of description not covered by raw 
data, a derived measure was developed. Consult the text for the equa- 
tions that define the measures. 



Derived Measure Reliability and Stability 

5, Occupational measure reliability . Split-half reliability estimates re- 
ported indicate that all occupational measures are significantly reliable 
with the exception of earnings progression. 

6. Occupational ^ asure stability . Between-year stabi I i ty estimates indicate 
that all occupational measures are significantly stable over the years 
with the exception of employment security, job mobility, and job stability. 

7. Non-occupational measure reliability . Split-half reliability estimates 
reported indicate that all non-occupational measures are significantly 
reliable. 

8, Non-occupational measure stability . Between-year stability estimates 
indicate that all non-occupational measures are significantly stable 
except the non-college education index. 

(Continued in Appendix B) 





















THE BASIC DIMENSIONS OF DESCRIPTION 



Two Methods of Description 

There are two basic ways of describing the post-high school occupa- 
tional, educational and other experiences of the vocational course gradu- 
ate. The first method is a point-in-time description of where he stands 
at a specified time. For example, does he have a job three months after 
graduation? The second method is a longitudinal summary of his experiences 
since leaving high school. For example, what percentage of his employable 
time was spent in full-time employment since leaving high school? 

A good example of the point-in-time type of description is the follow- 
up studies reported for the North Atlantic Region by the United States Off I 
of Education. The basic procedure is to contact the graduate a fev; months 
after graduation and ask him to report his employment status. Excluding 
those who can not be accounted for, responses are reported under two broad 
headings: (1) available for employment and (2) unavailable for employment. 

The latter are reported in terms of (1) percentage in military service, 

(2) percentage in full-time school, (3) percentage unavailable for employ- 
ment for reasons other than military service or school. The former are 
reported in terms of (1) percentage working in jobs related to training, 

(2) percentage working in jobs unrelated to training, and (3) percentage 
unemployed. 

The point-in-time description has the strong advantage of simplicity. 
The graduate answers a few simple questions about his status at the time. 

It also has a serious weakness. It provides a static picture of the gradu- 
ate at one point in time, and nothing more. For example, if he is in mili- 
tary service, it does not tell us what happened to him when he returned to 
civilian life? Did he go to school? If not, how long did it take him to 
qet a job? Or, if he was unemployed when surveyed, how long did his unem- 
ployment last? What kind of a job did he eventually get? 
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The point-in-time description can be misleading. For example, when the 
North Atlantic follow-up study fur the 1958 graduates reports 17*^ percent 
in military service, 9*8 percent continuing in full time school, and 7.1 per- 
cent unemployed, is the unemployment picture a half-story? How many went into 
service because they could find no job? How many returned to full-time school 
because Jobs were not available? 

The alternative method is the longitudinal or through-time description. 

It describes the graduate's experiences since leaving high school by summar- 
izing those experiences, preferably in quantitative ways. For example, how 
Hng did it take him to get his first Job? How many Jobs has he held? How 
much unemployment has he experienced? How have his Jobs been related to the 
trade he studied in high school? Answers to such questions are historical 
summaries rather than point-in-time descriptions. 

The longitudinal method of description, while not without disadvantages, 
is more capable of providing a complete picture of the graduate's post-high 
school career. For that reason, it is the basic method used in this study. 

Derived Measures and Their Meaning 

The raw data obtained from questionnaire returns does not usually lend 
itself directly to longitudinal description. It must be converted into derived 
measures that, in effect, integrate individual events of post-high school expe- 
rience, Thus, for example, the months of employment spent on each of several 
Jobs may be integrated Into a measure which expresses the total time (months) 
employed since leaving high school as a percentage of total employable time 
in months. For convenience of dimension, such measures are given a name. 

The measure cited, for example, has been designated "employment security." 

To adequately describe the salient features of the graduate's post-high 
school career, it was necessary to develop a number of derived measures. 

These measures introduce concepts not normally found in the literature of 
vocational education, e.g. employment security. Job relatedness, earnings pro- 
gression, Job stability, and others. Whenever new concepts are introduced that 
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are tagged with names that suggest meanings, there is a hazard that peopie 
will attach meanings to the concepts beyond what is intended. The only 
meaning of the concepts introduced by the derived measures is the meaning 
I given to them by the operations of converting raw data into derived measures. 

I in other words, the meanings of the derived measures are not given to th^;m 

by their names or by the connotations of their names, but by the equations 
which describe how they are derived. Much reader misunderstanding will be 
avoided if this is kept in mind. 

Major Areas of Description 

The initial problem that confronts any attempt to describe the post- 
high school careers of vocational course graduates is that of deciding the 
dimensions to be described. Even when the problem is narrowed down to select- 
ing only dimensions which have a potential for evaluating the effectiveness 
of vocational education, there, is still considerable choice. Limitations 
of budget, and of how much graduates will tolerate in the way of information- 
giving also have to be consideredc 

Three broad areas of description were decided upon. They were: 

1. Occupational history since graduation. 

2. Educational history since graduation. 

3* Present interests, activities and affiliations. 

It was felt that these areas had the greatest potential for dimensions that 
, might be of use in the evaluation of vocational education. The dimensions 

associated with each of these areas, together with the question that prompted 
their inclusion in the study are identified in the sections that follow. 



Occupational History Dimensions 

The dimensions that describe the vocational graduate's occupational history 
are probably the most important from the standpoint of potential measures for 
evaluating vocational education. Of those identified, some were selected because 
of their undeniable face validity as evaluation tools. Others were selected because 
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of misgivings about their use as evaluation yardsticks. Still others were \ 

selected because they provided essential information, though not necessarily 
related to evaluation. 

The ten dimensions selected are as follows: 

■ 

!• General job placement . How quickly after graduation 
does it take the graduate to find full-time employment? 

2. Related job placement . How quickly does it take him to 
find full-time employment in a field related to his voca- 
tional training? 

3* Employment security . How much of his post-graduation 
employable time has he spent in full-time employment? 

Earnings progression . How have his earnings increased 
over his total employment period? 




5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 



Job relatedness . To what extent have the jobs he has 
held been related to his high school vocational training? 

Job satisfaction . How satisfied has he been with the 
jobs held since graduation? 

Job stabi 1 ity . How many different employers has he 
worked for during his employment period? 



I 



Job mobi 1 itv « How often and how far has he moved to 
other communities to find employment or to improve his 
employment status? 

Initial earnings . V/hat were his initial earnings on 
his first full-time .job? 



'I 

% 

I 

I 

I 

it 

I 



10 . 



Present earnings . What are his present earnings, N years I 

i 

after graduation? | 



The measures used to describe each of the ten dimensions are discussed 
fully in a later section. 
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Educational History Dimensions 

The amount and kind of additional education obtained by the voca- 
tional course graduate is undoubtedly related to how well he fares in 
the rapidly changing cross-currents of manpower requirements. For that 
reason, two educational dimensions were included: 

1. C ollege education . How much college education has the 
graduate accumulated? 

2. Non-col 1 eqe educat i on . How much non-college education, 
e.g. private trade school, public trade school, adult 
continuation school, etc. has he accumulated since gradu- 
ation from high school? 

The measures used to describe these dimensions of education are dis- 
cussed In a later section. 

Interests, Activities and Attitudes 

There has been much speculation in the past about the narrowness 
of vocational education from the standpoint of the total individual. 

Some have felt that there were serious omissions in the content of a 
vocational education that permanently influenced the personal interests 
and activities of the vocational course graduate as an adult. The 
general lack of data in this area prompted the inclusion of three ad- 
ditional dimensions for description: 

1, Conversational interests . How broad is the vocational 
graduate's range of conversational interests? 

2. Leisure-time activities . How broad is the range of the 
graduate's leisure-time activities? 
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3* Organization affniation . To what extent does he affiliate with, 
and take an active part in, community and other organizations? 

In addition to the foregoing dimensions, the following were included 
for special purposes: 

Attitudes about high schooi . What are his attitudes about 
different elements of his high school education, looking 
back from the vantage point of N years? 

5« A^cknowl edged high schooi learning . How much of the skills and 
knowledges that he regards essential to his present work does 
he acknowledge as a contriibut ion of his high school education? 

The measures used to describe' the above dimensions of description are 
discussed in a later section. 
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OCCUPATIONAL, HISTORY MEASURES 



This section describes more precisely the measures used to define 
the concepts related to occupational history. Not all of the measures 
are derived measures. 



Genera! Job Placement 

This measure indicates in months the time it took the graduate to 
obtain his first full-time job after graduation. It is not a derived 
measure. Questionnaire respondents gave the information directly. 

A graduate was not scored on this measure if he went into military 
service or continued full time in school after graduation without having 
had a full-time Job in the interim period. Thus, the graduate who con- 
tinued in school full time for a year after graduation, and then got a 
Job was not scored because doing so would have distorted the general pic 
ture of how long it takes graduates to get Jobs. 



Related Job Placement 

This measure reflects two elements: (I) how long in months it 

took the graduate to get his first full-time Job, and (2) how related 
his first full-time Job was to his high school training. It was deter- 
mined for vocational graduates only. The equation for calculation is: 




(I) 
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Where 



the weight given to the graduate's seif- 
rating of the re i at ion of his first job 
to the trade studied in high schobi , the 
weights being as foilows: 



4 « 

3 = 
2 = 
i * 



same trade 

highiy reiated trade 
slightiy reiated trade 
compieteiy unreiated trade 



D - the vaiue given to the reported time it 
took to get the job, the vaiues being 
as foiiows: 



4 

6 

8 

8 + N 



directiy from schooi to work 

within two weeks 

between two and four weeks 

where N ~ number of months required 

to obtain fuii-time job 



The measure has a range from iOO to an indefinite smaiier number, 
depending upon how iong it took the graduate to get a fuii-time job. 

A score of iOO means he went directiy from school to work in the same 
trade studied in schooi The data source for the measure is Items 7 and 
i4 on the questionnaire. 



Employment Security 



This measure describes how much of the graduate's time since high 
schooi was spent fuiiy employed. * It was determined for both vocational 
and acc)demic graduates. The equation is: 



ES = 



N\ • 100 
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( 2 ) 
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Where 



E = months of employable time =® months 
between graduation date and June 1, 

1964, minus (l) months in military 
service, (2) months of full-time 
school attendance, and (3) months of 
incapacity because of illness. 

M * equivalent full-time months c*f employ- 
ment. (Two months of 20 hours per week 
is equivalent to one full-time month) 

The measure has a range from 0 to 100, It expresses total employed 
time as a percent of employable time. A score of 100 means the graduate 
was fully employed since leaving high school. The data source for the 
measure is Item 14 on the questionnaire. 



Earnings Progression 

This measure tells how much the graduate has increased his earnings 
per month per month of employed time. For example, if he worked ten 
months, and increased his earnings one hundred dollars per month In that 
period, his increase per month per month would be ten dollars. The equa- 
tion for the measure is; 

EP = ~ (3) 

Where L = present hourly rate, or if unemployed, 

terminal hourly rate on last full-time 
job. 

S = starting hourly rate on first full-time 
job. 
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176 = working hours in average month. 

M = number of months of full-time work 
between graduation and June 1, 1964. 

The measure describes the average dollar increase per month for 
the number of months of full-time employment. The data source for the 
measure is Item 14 on the questionnaire. 



Job Related ness 

This measure describes the degree to which the graduate held Jobs 
related to his trade training in high school. It is the mean of his 
ratings of how each fulNtime Job held by him was related to his trade 
training. The equation is: 

N 

.r^ _ 1 = 1 



Where 
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R| =* value assigned to his rating of 
relatedness of his first Job, the 
values being: 

4 = same trade studied in school 
3 = highly related trade 
2 = slightly related trade 
1 = completely unrelated work 

N number of full-time Jobs rated 
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The measure ranged from 1 to 4. A score of 4 meant that the gradu- 
ate held all jobs in the trade for which trained In high school. The 
data source for the measure is Item 14 on the questionnaire. 



Job Satisfaction 



This measure describes the degree to which the graduate claimed sat- 
isfaction with the Jobs he held. The measure is based upon a self-rating ‘ 
of overall satisfaction with each job held. It is the mean of such ratiings. 
The equation is: 



N 

E 



(5) 



JS = 



i = I 



N 



Where 



S| = value assigned to his rating of 
satisfaction on first job, the 
values being: 



k =.' 

3 = 
2 = 

I = 



very satisfied 
sat i sf ied 
dissatisfied 
very dissatisfied 



N = number of- full-time jobs rated 



The measure ranged from 1 to 4. A score of 4 meant that the gradu- 
ate was "very satisfied" with all jobs held. The data source for the meas- 
ure is Item 14 on the questionnaire. 
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Job Stability 



This measure describes the average employment in months with each 
employer. It reflects stability of the graduate -employer relationship, 
the equation is: 



JS = AA • N 



( 6 ) 



Where 



M » number of months of full-time work 
between graduation and June 1, 1964 



N * number of full-time jobs held 



Because the employable time, and therefore the employed time, 
Increases as a rule as a function of years out of high school, the 
range of the r^ieasure varies for the three class years. Graduates of 
1953, 1958, and 1962, who were fully employed with a single employer 
since leaving high school could have maximum scores of 132, 72, and 24 
respectively. The data source for the measure Is Item 14. 



Job Mobility 

This measure reflects the interaction of two elemersts: (1) how 

often the graduate has moved to another city to find employment or 
improve his employment status, and (2) how far in miles he moved. 

The equation is: 



JM = N 



N 



Di 



(7) 



i= I 
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5 

Where 0| * the value assigned to the dis- 
tance moved to get first Job, I 

the values being: | 



2 * 50 miles 

3 = 5i - 1 50 mi les 

^ i 5i - 300 mi les 

5 * 301 - 600 miles 

6 601 - 1200 miles 

7 - 1 200 miles 

N = number of new city moves 

Two alternative Job mobility measures were considered: (l) number 

of new city moves, and (2) sum of distance values of moves made. The 
selected measure correlated .83 with the first alternative and .92 
with the second for the 1962 graduates, it was selected because it com- 
bined the elements of number of moves and distances moved while showing 
substantial correlations with both. The data source for the measure is 
Item 14 on the questionnaire. 

First Full-Time Job Starting Earnings 

This measure was directly given by the questionnaire return. All 
data was converted to a dollars per hour rate when not given in that 
form. Military pay rates and part-time pay rates were excluded. The 
data source is item 14. 



Present Full-Time Job Earnings 

I This measure was also given directly by the questionnaire return. 

All data was converted to a dollars per hour rate when not given in 
I that form. 

Where the graduate was unemployed at the time he returned the ques- 
I tionnaire, the terminal dollar per hour rate on his last full-time Job 

was used instead. The substitution involved less than one percent of the 
I cases. The data source is Item 1 4. 
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NON-OCCUPATION AL HISTORY MEASURES 

i 

This section describes more exactly the measures used to define 
concepts related to post-high school education, to interests,* act ivl- 
tles and organization affiliation, and other matters unrelated to 
occupational history. 

College Education 

This measure gives the total hours of college level class attend- 
ance completed by the graduate up to June 1, 1964. The basic expres- 
sion of college education in terms of completed class attendance hours 
avoids the lack of comparability that occurs when such education is 
expressed in terms of credits. Also, it was felt that the respondents 
could more readily communicate how much college education they had accu- 
mulated by indicating the average hours of class attendance per week 
and the number of months they attended college than to recall accurately 
number of credits accumulated. The measure includes undergraduate and 
post-graduate studies. The equation is: 




( 8 ) 



Where Hi = average hours of class attendance 

per week at (l) two year college, 
(2) four year college or univer- 
sity, and (3) graduate school. 

A = number of months college attendance 
3 - 15 
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A score of 2160 hours is approximately equal to completion of 
thirty credits per year for four years, the number of credits normally 
required for an undergraduate degree. The data source for the measure 
is Item 13. 



Non-College Education 



This measure gives the total post -high school class hours accumulated 
during attendance of: (1) private trade/technical school, (2) public trade/ 

technical school , (3) business or commercial school, (4) adult continuation 
school, (S) military specialist school, and (6) formal company training pro- 
gram. It is a raw quantitative expression of the amount of post-high school, 
non-college level education. The equation is: 



6 



NCE=^ 4Hi • Aj 

i = l ' ' 



(9) 



Where 



H| ^ average hours of class attendance 
per week at one of six kinds of 
non-coilege education sources 



number of months attendance at 
one of six kinds of non-college 
education sources 



A comparable score can be calculated for each of the six sources of 
non-college level education. The combined score better served the pur- 
poses of the study. It gave an approximate measure of total non-college 
education obtained after high school. The data source for the measure 
I s I tern 1 3 • 
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Conversational Interests 
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This measure describes the graduate's range of conversational 
interests. It is based upon his ratings of how frequently he talks 
about fourteen selected topics, e.g. his work, religion, politics, 
business conditions, world affairs, national affairs, and other topics 
often the subject of conversation. The measure is not concerned with 
any individual topic. It reflects breath of interest. The equation is: 



14 



Cl 



= .Ef,/,4 



( 10 ) 



i = 1 



Where 



Fj * the value assigned to the gradu- 
ate's frequency rating of engage- 
ment in a given conversation, i.e, 



1 

2 

3 

4 



almost never 
i nf requent 1 y 
frequently 
almost always 



14 = the number of conversational topics 



The data source for the measure is Item 18 on the questionnaire 



Leisure Time Activities 



This measure describes the graduates range of involvement in lei- 
sure time activities. It is based upon how frequently he engages in 
19 selected leisure time activities. The nineteen leisure activities 
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fall into six categories: (1) reading, (2) seif-educat ion, (3) hobbies 
and crafts, (4) athietics, (5) fine arts, and (6) entertainments. The 
equation integrates aii categories as foiiows: 





Oi) 



Where F| * the vaiue assigned to the graduate's 

frequency rating of engagement is a 
given ieisure activity, i.e. 

1 =* aimost never 

2 *= infrequent iy 

3 = frequent iy 

4 ~ aimost dai iy 

i9 ~ the number of iisted ieisure activities 



The measure is an average of the frequency rating vaiues. The basic 
equation can aiso be appi ied separately to the six categories of activities. 
The data source for the measure is item 19. 



Organization Affiliation 

This measure describes the degree to which the graduate is an active 
participant in community organizations. It is based upon his claimed 
participation in twelve types of organizations found in most communities. 
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The equation is as follows: 



12 



OA = S Pi / 12 

i = 1 



( 12 ) 



Where 



Pj « the value assigned to the graduate's 
claimed part icipat ion» i.e. 



1 = not a member 

2 ** Inactive member 

3 * active member 

4 = incumbent officer 



12 * the number of listed types of organizations 

The measure is the average of the values assigned to the graduate's 
twelve organization affiliation ratings. The data source for the measure 
is I tern 20. 

Attitude Toward High School 

This is a composite measure of general attitude toward the former high 
school based upon the graduate's poor, satisfactory, good or excellent rating 
of each of ten factors, e.g. quality of shop instruction, condition of shop 
facilities, opportunity for extra-curricular activities, and similar factors. 
The assumption is that the mean of the individual factor ratings is a suit- 
able representation of the graduate's general attitude toward his former 



school . 
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The equation is as foiloivs: 




( 13 ) 



Where R{ * the value assigned to his rating 

^ of a given item, i,e, 

1 *» poor 

2 ® sat isfactory 

3 “ good 

h ■* excellent^ 

Nj =s the number of items rated 
The data source for the measure is item 12. 

Acknowledged High School Learning 

The measure applies only to graduates who were at the time of the sur- 
vey employed in the trade for which trained or a highly related trade. The 
graduates rated the importance of nine basic skills to their present job, 
e.g. manual Job skills, mathematical skills, communication skills, clerical 
skills, and other skills. They then indicated how much of each skill was 
learned in high school, e.g. almost nothing, some but not much, a large amount, 
or almost all. The measure is the average of the separate products of ratings 
of importance and the corresponding ratings of acknowledged high schc*>1 learn- 
ing. 
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The equation is as foliows; 



N 



AL 



X ,,H,/ 

\=\ '• 



N 




Where AL ** acknowledged learning score 

If * importance rating assigned given skill 
Hj = learning rating assigned „>ame skill 
N *® number of skills rated per instruction 

The measure describes, in effect, how much of what Is regarded as impor- 
tant or unimportant to the present job was learned in high school. The data 
source for the measure is Item II on the questionnaire. 



Ordinal Day of Return 

This measure indicates how many days after mailing the initial letter of 
request, it took to receive the graduate’s questionnaire. The measure does 
not purport to describe any characteristic of the graduate such as responsive- 
ness, cooperativeness, or similar train characteristics. It was used primarily 
to determine whether any relationships existed between ordinal day of return 
and the previously described derived measures. 

The absence of any such relationships could be interpreted as an indica- 
tion that respondents to an eighth or ninth contact urging return of the ques- 
tionnaire would not be significantly different in derived measure performance 
from the graduates who had responded to the standard seven or fewer contacts. 
The findings are discussed in a later section of this chapter. 
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DERIVED MEASURE 
RELIABILI^rY AND STABILITY 



Introduction 



The occupational and non-occupat ional measures were developed with two 
purposes in mind. One was to describe what were considered major dimensions 
of occupationai experiences and personai characteristics of vocationai grad- 
uates. The other was to expiore the interreiationships among the measures to 
assess their potentiai as criterion measures for evaiuating vocationai educa- 
tion systems. 

The iatter purpose requires a knowiedge of their rei iabj^ itv . To be use- 
ful, a criterion (evaiuative) measure must have some degree of reiiabiiity. 
if it does not, it cannot possibiy be reiated to process variabies, such as 
a schooi characteristics of one kind or another. Thus, schooi differences on 
a measure with zero order reiiabiiity are best attributabie to chance factors 
rather than differences in schooi, student or community variabies. Such a 
measure wouid be totaiiy useiess as an evaiuative tooi , no matter how much 
face vaiidity it appeared to have. 

The probiem, then, is to estimate the reiiabiiity of the occupationai and 
non-occupat ionai measures. Whiie a high degree of criterion measure reiiabii- 
ity is desirabie, it is not essentia i for the use of the measure. The neces- 
sary and sufficient condition is that there be a rei iabi 1 ity est imate that is 
significant iy different from zero. When it exists, iow reiiabiiity wiii depress 
reiat ionships between criterion measures or between process variabies, such as 
school characteristics, and criterion measures. However, there are methods for 
estimating and correcting the infiuence of iow reiiabiiity in a criterion mea- 
sure. Hence, high reiiabiiity estimates are not essentiai. 

This section provides both reiiabiiity and stabiifty estimates for the 
occupationai and non-occupat ionai measures. Reiiabiiity estimates indicate 
the internai consistency of measures. Stabiiity estimates indicate consist- 
ency over a period of time. It is desirabie to know both characteristics of 
the measures to assess their potential as evaiuative tools. 
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The Reliability Estimates 

The reliability estimates were obtained as follows: For each year of 

graduation, the graduates of a given school who had a score on a particular 
derived measure were randanly assigned to two groups by assigning those that 
were in an odd ordinal number position on the data tapes to one group, and 
the even numbered cases to another group. A school mean was calculated for 
each group, thereby providing two mean scores for each measure for each school. 
Schools with less than ten cases for a given year were excluded from the reli- 
ability est imate on the reasoning that a split of less than ten cases would 
not provide an adequate estimate of the schools' performance on the measure. 

The reliability coefficients were obtained by correlating the pairs of school 
means for each measure. 

The reliability coefficients are shown in Table 3^^* An asterisk indicates 
significance at the five percent or better level of confidence. The coeffi- 
cients in parentheses are corrected for the split-half reliability procedure' 
by use of the Spearman-Brown formula. 

All but two of the occupational measures yielded statistically significant 
reliability coefficients, and thereby met a primary requirement for use as cri- 
terion measures. The two that did not are earnings progression and lob stabi 1- 
1 itv . Their lack of reliability under the conditions that characterized the 
estimates does not preclude significant reliability estimates under more favor- 
able conditions, such as a larger number of cases per school per year of grad- 
uation or a larger number of schools on which to base the estimates. They have 
been retained, therefore, for the analysis planned for all derived measures. 

Two of the non-occupat ional measures, non-college education and acknowledged 
high school learning , failed to yield significant reliability coefficients for 
the 1953 graduates. Even these measures yielded significant, albeit not substan- 
tial, rel iabi I ity coefficients for the graduates of 1958 and 1962. 

The Stability Estimates 

There are substantial differences between the schools on the derived meas- 
ure means calculated for a given graduation class. For example, the highest 
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Table 34. SPLIT-HALF RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
AND NON-OCCUPATIONAL MEASURES (R = UNCORRECTED COEFFICIENTS, 
R-SB = SPEARMAN -BROWN CORRECTED COEFFICIENTS) * 









YEAR OF 


GRADUATION 








Occupational Measures 


1953 


1958 


1962 




N 


R 


R-SB 


N 


R 


R-SB 


N 


R 


S-B 


General placement 


40 


.26 


.41 * 


54 


.31 * 


.47 * 


76 


.31 * 


. 1*7 * 


Related placement 


39 


.70 * 


.82 * 


53 


.34 * 


.51 * 


70 


.55 * 


.71 * 


Employment security 


46 


.42 * 


.59 * 


67 


.24 * 


.39 * 


76 


.15 


.26 * 


Earnings progression 


41 


.23 


.37 * 


59 


.10 


.18 


68 


. 08 


.15 


Job relatedness 


48 


.66 * 


.80 * 


65 


.26 * 


.41 * 


77 


.49 * 


,66 * 


Job satisfaction 


ii8 


.03 


.06 


65 


. 38 * 


.55 * 


77 


.46 * 


.63 * 


Job stabi 1 i ty 


46 


.25 


.40 * 


65 


.03 


.06 


75 


.13 


.23 * 


Job mobi 1 i ty 


41 


.23 


.37 * 


59 


.45 * 


.62 * 


69 


.56 * 


.72 * 


Initial earnings 


46 


,46 * 


.63 * 


65 


.43 * 


.60 * 


74 


.67 * 


.80 * 


Present earnings 


46 


.33 * 


.50 * 


68 


.53 * 


.69 * 


77 


.53 * 


.69 * 


Non-Occupa t i ona 1 

In Oil A C 






YEAR OF 


GRADUATION 








1953 


1958 


1962 


ri6oour6b 


N 


R 


R-SB 


N 


R 


R-SB 


N 


R 


S-B 


Col lege education 


50 


.22 


.36 * 


72 


.61 * 


.76 * 


86 


.59 * 


.74 * 


Non-college education 


46 


.13 


.23 


66 


.24 * 


.39 * 


86 


.37 * 


.54 * 


Conversation interests 


48 


.30 * 


.46 * 


73 


.32 * 


.48 * 


85 


.41 * 


.58 * 


Lei sure acti vi ties 


A8 


.38 * 


.55 * 


70 


.49 * 


. 66 * 


86 


.30 * 


,46 * 


Organization affiliation 


49 


.32 * 


,48 * 


71 


.23 * 


.37 * 


86 


.53 * 


,69 * 


Attitude toward H. S. 


47 


,49 * 


.66 * 


65 


.55 * 


.71 * 


79 


.56 * 


,72 * 


High school learning 


43 


.16 


.28 


60 


.26 * 


.41 * 


68 


.46 * 


,63 * 


Ordinal day return 


51 


.51 * 


.68 * 


74 


.39 * 


.56 * 


86 


.38 * 


.55 * 



* Significant at 5 percent or better level of confidence 
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school genera? placement mean was more than eighteen times greater than the 
lowest school mean on this measure. Table 35 shows a frequency distribution 
of the school means for the general placement measure calculated for the 1953 
graduates. The school mean general placement is the average time required by 
the school's graduates to obtain their first full-time job. 



Table 35. FREQUENCY, PERCENTAGE AND CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF GENERAL PLACEMENT SCHOOL MEANS 



Genera 1 Placement 
Class intervals 


School Distribution 


N 


% 


1 C% 


>2.26 


18 


20.7 


100.0 


2.01-2.25 


3 


3.4 


79.3 


1.76-2.00 


3 


3.4 


75.9 


1.51-1.75 


6 


6.9 


72.5 


1.26-1.50 


9 


10.3 


65.6 


l.dl-1.25 


10 


11.6 


55.3 


.76-1.00 


11 


12.6 


43.7 


.51- .75 


15 


17.3 


31.1 


.26- .50 


5 


5.8 


13.8 


0 - .25 


7 


8.0 


8.0 



The differences between schools on this measure are readily apparent. 

The other measures also show similar school differences. The differences 
raise an interesting question: Are the school differences in occupational 

and non-occupat ional measures relatively stable over a period of years? Are 
some schools, for example, consistently better than others in the time required 
to place graduates into full-time jobs? 

The question of stable school differences is answered by obtaining sta- 
bility estimates of the measures. Such estimates are obtained by interxorre- 
lating the school means calculated for each measure from each year of gradu- 










ation g^oup. Table 36 shows, the three stability coefficients obtained for 
each occupational and non-occupat ionai measure. 



Table 36. STABILITY ESTIMATING COEFFICIENTS F0| OCCUPATIONAL AND NON- 

OCCUPATIONAL MEASURES, OBTAINED BY INTERCORRELATING 
YEAR OF GRADUATION SCHOOL MEANS FOR THE LISTED MEASURES * 






STABILITY ESTIMATES 


Occupational Measures 


1953- 


•1958 


1953- 


1962 


1958- 


1962 




R 


N 


R 


N 


R 


N 


General placement 


.28* 


34 


.51* 


36 


.53* 


48 


Related placement 


.54* 


32 


. 66* 


34 


.56* 


47 






40 


.17 


43 


.18 


77 


Earnings progression 


.40* 


35 


.22 


31 


.32* 


47 


Job relatedness 




41 


; . 49* 


45 


.55* 


58 


Job satisfaction 




41 


.28* 


45 


.32* 


58 


Job stabi 1 i ty . . • 




41 


.23 


44 


.05 


58 


Job mobi 1 i ty 


-.06 


35 


-.05 


35 


.35’’^ 


56 


Initial earnings • 


.46* 


39 


.60* 


41 


.50* 


56 


Present earnings 




40 


-»«* 
1 .70 


43 


.65* 


60 


Non-Occupationai Measures 




College education index 




44 


.56* 


50 


.65* 1 


68 


Non-college education index .... 


-.12 


40 


.08 


46 


.33* 


63 


Conversational interests ^ * ... 


.28* 


8/ 


.20* 


87 


.41* 


100 






87 


.18 


87 


.32* 


100 


Organi zat ion aff i 1 iation 


.35* 


42 


.41* 


49 


.37* 


67 


Attitude toward high school .... 


. 66* 


40 


.46* 


45 


o58* 


59 


Acknowledged high school learning , 


.52* 


38 


.18 


35 


.31* 


47 


Ordinal day return 


.54* 


44 


.49* 


1 49 


.44* 


68 



* Significant at 5 percent or better level of confidence 

* * Based on all school means 
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Four of the occupational! measures yielded significant stability coeffi- 
cients for all three intercorrelations. They are related placement, Job 
relatedness, initial earnings, and present earnings. Three others yielded 
significant stability for two of the three intercorrelat ions. They are gen- 
eral placement, earnings progression, and job satisfaction. The conclusion 
is that an appreciable degree of stability in school mean differences has 
been demonstrated for these measures. Two measures, employment security and . 
job mobility, yielded only one significant stability coefficient, and one, 
job stability, yielded more. 

Of the non-occupat ional measures, five yielded three significant sta- 
bility coefficients (college education, conversational interests, organiza- 
tion affiliation, attitude toward former high school, and ordinal day of 
questionnaire return); two gave two significant stability coefficients (lei- 
sure activities and acknowledged high school learning); and one gave only one 
significant stability coefficient, (non-college education). 

The stability coefficients in Table 36 indicate there is an appreciable 
degree of stability in the differences between schools for most measures over 
a five to ten year period. Some schools apparently do consistently better than 
others in terms of general placement, related placement and other measures for 
which significant stability coefficients were demonstrated. This leads to the 
question of why. What are the school, student, or community variables which 
are related to the occupational and non-occupat ional measures? A separate 
report will deal with this question. Later chapters in this report will be 
concerned with whether such basic variables as type of school, size of school 
enrollment, race of graduate, year of graduation and type of graduate are 
related to the derived measures, it should be expected that those measures 
for which no significant reliability estimates were established, i.e. job 
stability and earnings progression, will be unrelated to the aforementioned 
basic variables. 





DE3RIVED MEASURE INTERCORRELATIONS 

•V 



Introduction 

Certain of the derived measures are readily interpreted in terms of what 
is desirable. There is iittie question, for example, about the desirability 
of maximum employment security. Similarly, measures like general placement, 
i.e. time required to obtain the first fu11‘*time job, and earnings progression, 
i.e. rate of increase in hourly earnings, have a face validity which also makes 
the interpretation of what is desirable a simple matter. Not ail of the meas- 
ures are so clear-cut. For example, vocational educators would generally agree 
that it is desirabie to place graduates into the trade studied or a highly 
related trade. Would they agree as readily if it were shown that those who 
did not enter the trade or an allied trade had greater employment security, 
better earnings progression, and greater personal satisfaction with their work? 

The likelihood is that there would be considerable disagreement about the desir- 
ability of placement in the trade, taken from the standpoint of the graduate's 
good, if such reiat ionships existed. 

The assessment of the occupational and non-occupat lonal measures as poten- 
tial evaluative yardsticks requires a knowledge of their interrelationships. 

It is in the nature of their relationships with other measures that some meas- 
ures will derive support for their use as evaluative tools. For that reason, 
derived measure intercorrelat ions were obtained. 

Occupational Measure intercorrelations 

The method used for obta ining. est imates of the occupational measure inter- 
correlations was as follows: For each school, a school mean was calculated for 

each measure for each year of graduation group. Thus, for each school there 
were three school means for each measure. In effect, the procedure scored schools 
in terms of how their graduates perfortr^d on the occupational measures. For 
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example, if a school's 1958 graduates took a mean of months to obtain 
their first full-time job, the school's general placement performance score 

was 4.5. * 

i 

I The intercorrelation estimates viere obtained by the Pearson product- 

moment correlation method. Thus, for each potential relationship, there 

i 

I were three correlation coefficients, one for each year of graduation group. 

I 

The correlation coefficients obtained are shown in Table 37. Those 

1] 

i that are significant at the five percent or better level of confidence are 

S marked with an asterisk. The interpretation of the coefficients posed a 

problem. For a given potential relationship, how many coefficients would 
[; have to be statistically significant to warrant the conclusion that the two 

variables were related? The following arbitrary standard was applied: If 

I none of the three coefficients were statistically significant, the conclusion 

f 

was that the variables were unrelated. If only one of the three coefficients 
was significant, the conclusion was that a relationship was possible, but not 
[ convincingly established. The magnitude of the correlation was also considered. 

If two or all three of the coefficients were significant and of like sign, the 

I 

conclusion was that a relationship had been established. 



It should be pointed out that the above interpretation standard ignores 
the possibility of relationships that may shift from a positive sign for the 
1953 graduates to a negative sign for the 1962 graduates, or the converse. It 
also ignores that possiblity that a relationship might exist between two vari- 
ables for one year of graduation group, but not for another. Thus, it runs 
the risk of rejecting relationships. However, that is no problem for the 
researcher who reads this report. He can always draw his own conclusions from 
the data. 



I * The initial method planned called for correlating within each year of gradu- 

I ation group the individual graduate scores on the measures. The computer 

[ program for obtaining such intercorrelat ions from taped data was inadvertantly 

I destroyed by a computer technician. The computation center had neither a 

j spare program nor a written record of the program. Efforts to reconstruct 

I the program proved to be too slow, so the decision was made to use the inter- 

I correlation analysis method described above. 
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With that background, the sets of correlation coefficients are selectively 
commented upon below: 

1. General placement - related placement (1-2) . The correlations are 
-.60, -.37 and -.56 respectively for 1962, 1958 and 1953 graduates, 
indicating a substantial inverse relationship. The relationship 

is the result of the two measures having in cojnmon the element of 
time required to get the first full-time job, and the inverse rela- 
tionship implied by the equations, i.e. a low score on general 
placement corresponds in the direction of v/hat is desirable to a 
high score on the related placement measure. 

2. General placement - employment security (1-3) . The correlations 
are -.70, -.63 and -.37 for the 1962, 1958 and 1953 graduates 
respectively. The substantial inverse relationships are because 
time required to obtain the first job is also a contributor to the 
total unemployment time that is reflected by the security measure. 

The higher the general placement score, the lower necessarily is 
the employment security score. The influence of the former on the 
latter is greatest for the 1962 graduates and least for the 1953 
graduates. Hence, the trend in the magnitude of the correlations. 

3. General placement - job relatedness (1-5) . The correlations are 
-.35, .28 and -.37 for the 1962, 1958 and 1953 graduates respec- 
tively. The conclusion is that an inverse relationship exists, 
i.e. schools that have lower mean general placement scores, meaning 
relatively more prompt placement of graduates, tend to have higher 
mean job relatedness scores, meaning their graduates spend relatively 
more of their total employed time in the trades for which trained. 

The contradicatory correlation for the 1958 graduates is attributable, 
perhaps, to the influence of a recession year. It was more difficult 
to get any job much less a job in the trade. The strongly trade-minded 
graduates simply looked longer until they found a job in the trade 

or a highly related trade. Unlike in normal years, those who got 




Jobs promptly tended not to get them in the trade for which 
trained or highly related trades. 

Related placeme nt - employment security (2-3) . The correlations 

are .56, .45 and .30, all significant, for the 1962, 1958 and ! 

1953 graduates respectively. A substantial positive relationship I 

exists, I .e. schools that have higher mean related placement I 

scores tend to have higher mean employment security scores. The | 

Interpretation for the graduate Is, those who are placed promptly | 

In the trade or a highly related trade tend to have a higher | 

employment security. The relationship Is attributable In part 

to the common element of time required to get the first job which I 

enters both equations, and in part to the greater employment I 

I 

security experienced by those who go into the trade or highly j 

related trades. I 

5. Related placement ~ lob relatedness The correlations I 

are .74, .60 and .80 for the graduates of 1962, 1958 and 1953 

i 

respectively. The two variables are highly related, I.e. schools I 

I 

that have higher mean related placement scores tend to have higher I 

mean job relatedness scores. Stated another way, graduatef who 

are placed promptly Into the trade or highly related trades tend 

to stay with the trade or highly related trades* Conversely, those ] 

who are placed In unrelated trades tend to stay in unrelated trades. 

Thus, the first job Is a harbinger of things to come. | 
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7« Related placement - present earnings (2-10) « The correlations 
are .30, .37 and .2S, all significant, for graduates of 1962, 

1958 and 1953 respectively. Thus, the two variables are moder- 
ately related, i.e. schools that have higher mean related place- 
ment scores tend to have higher mean present earnings scores. 
Stated in terms of the graduates, those who are placed promptly 
in the trades or highly related trades tend to have at the end 
of two, six, or eleven years, depending upon the year of grad- 
uation, higher earnings. It is interesting to note that the 
measure is unrelated to initial earnings. Those entering the 
trade or a highly related trade do not earn more initially than 
those who enter unrelated trades, but as a group then end up 
with more. 

8. Employment security - job relatedness (3-5) . The correlations 
are .48, .01, and .30 for the graduates of 1962, 1958 and 1953 
respectively. The first and third coefficient are significant, 
indicating the two variables are moderately related, i.e. schools 
that have higher mean job relatedness scores tend to have higher 
mean employment security scores. Thus, graduates who entered 
the trade studied or highly related trades tend to have greater 
employment security. The relationship was deduced from other 
correlations, and is directly confirmed. The lack of a signifi- 
cant relationship for the 1958 graduates is explainable. They 
graduated in a recession year. Those who found jobs in the trade 
did so by looking longer, thus accumulating considerable unemploy- 
ment before , not after their first job. This reduced their employ- 
ment security scores, and eliminated the relationship for the six 
year period covered by the correlation. 

9. Employment security - job stability (3"7) . The coefficients are 
.46, .05 and .23 for 1962, 1958 and 1953 graduates respectively. 
The first and third correlation coefficients are significant, 
indicating the two variables are related, i.e. schools having 
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higher mean job stability scores tend to have higher mean employ- 
ment security scores. The relationship is simple to understand. 

The fewer employers the graduate has had over his period of employ- 1 

able time, the greater his employment security. Many graduates 
apparently have periods of unemployment between jobs. The reces- 
sion year graduates of 1958 did not yield a significant coeffi- 

i 

cient, indicating the relationship does not hold for this group. 

It could be that these graduates, having had difficulty getting 

i 

their first job, were less inclined to terminate a job before they 
had another job lined up. 



10 . Employment security - present earnings (3-10) . The correlations I 

are .28, .38 and .25i all significant, for the graduates of 1962, j 

1958 and 1953 respectively. Thus, the two variables are slightly I 

related, i.e. schools having higher mean employment security scores ^ 

. J 

tend to have higher mean present earnings scores. Thus, graduates 

who have had higher employment security over their employable time 

period tended to have higher earnings at the time of the survey. I 

Since employer stabi 1 ity relates to employment security (3-7), the | 

interpretation is that those who have higher employer stability 

I 

have higher employment security and end up with higher earnings. j 

I 

Jumping from employer to employer does not augur well for either 1 

employment security or rate of earnings among vocational graduates. I 



11. Earnings progression - present earnings (4-10) . The correlations 
are .38, .35» and .22, all significant, for the graduates of 1962, 
1958 and 1953 respectively. The two variables are clearly related. 
However, the relationship is attributable to the inclusion of rate 
of present earnings into the calculation of earnings progression. 

No significance is attache.d to the relationship. 

12. Job relatedness - job satisfaction (5-6) . The correlations are 
.62, .51 and .33, all significant, for the 1962, 1958 and 1953 
graduates respectively. The two variables are definitely related. 
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although the relationship decreases with years out of school. 

Schools having higher mean job reiatedness scores tend to have 

•; 

higher mean job satisfaction scores. In terms of the graduate, 
the interpretation is that those with the greatest amount of 
employed time in the trade or a highly related trade tend to 
report the greatest amount of personal satisfaction with their 
work. The relationship was deduced from other correlations 
(2-5 and 2-6), and is here directly confirmed. Stated gener- 
ally, it appears that those who do work highly related to the 
trade studied in high school experience greater job satisfac- 
tion over many years than those who work in unrelated trades 
or occupations. 
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13. Job relatedness - job stability (5-7) . The correlations are .45, 
.19 and -.07 for 1962, 1958 and 1953 graduates respectively. The 
first two correlations are significant. The two variables appear 
to be related for a given period of years, after which the rela- 
tionship disappears. Within the period for which the relation- 
ship holds, schools having higher mean job relatedness scores 
tend to have higher mean job stability scores. Thus, the grad- 
uates who have the greatest amount of their employed time in the 
trade or a highly related trade also tend to have the greatest 
amount of employment stability. 
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14. Job relatedness - present earnings (S-IO) . The correlations 1 

are .25, .33 and .25, all significant, for 1962, 1958 and 1953 

I 

respectively. The two variables are slightly related, i.e. | 

I 

schools having higher mean job relatedness scores tend to have I 

I 

higher mean present earnings scores. Thus, graduates who have ] 

spent the greatest amount of their employed time in the trade I 

or a highly related trade tend to have higher earnings after j 

two, six and eleven years, depending upon year of graduation, 1 

than those who have worked in completely unrelated trades. t 



15. Job satisfaction - present earnings (6~10) . The correlations are 

•29, .37, and .07 for the 1962, 1958 and 1953 graduates respectively. 
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The first two are significant, indicating a low-level relation- 
ship does exist. Thus, graduates who reported higher present 
earnings, relative to others, also reported greater job satis- 
faction. It cannot be said that the former determines the latter; 
they do tend to go together. 

16« Initial ea r_n_in^s - present earnings (9-10) . The cor re 1 at ions are 
•7^, .53 and .32, all significant, for the 1962, 1958 and 1953 
graduates respectively. The relationship indicates that the higher 
the initial earnings on the first job after graduation, the higher 
will be the present earnings two, six and eleven years after grad- 
uation. The relationship reflects the differential starting and • 
future earnings among the trades. 

>t> if. if. if, ^f^ 

The Icck of significant relationships among some measures also warrants 
comment. Earnings progression, for example, shows no convincing relation- 
ship with any other measure, with the exception of present earnings. Thus, 
rate of earnings increase is unrelated to placement in the trade, satisfac- 
tion with work, job mobility or job stability. Similarly, job mobility is 
unrelated to any other measure. Those who move to new cities to find jobs 
or better jobs have no better employment security, related placement, job 
relatedness, present earnings, or job satisfaction than those who make no 
such moves. That does not argue well for indiscriminate mobility among 
vocational graduates. 



Non-occupctionai Measures Intercorrelations 

The method used for obtaining intercorrelations among the non-occu- 
pational measures was the same as described for the occupational measures. 
Table 38 presents the intercorrelation coefficients in sets of three, one 
for each year of graduation group. Those significant at the five percent 
or better level of confidence are marked with an asterisk. The same stand- 
ards of interpretation were applied as described for the occupational meas- 
ures. Based on those standards, the following relationships were considered 
establ ished: 
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Table 38. INTERCORREUTIONS OF NON -OCCUPATIONAL MEASURE SCHOOL MEANS FOR 
EACH YEAR OF GRADUATION GROUP (VOCATIONAL GRADUATES ONLY) 

i 

t 


Derived Measure 
Correlations Based 
On School Means 


Year of 
Graduation 




NON-OCCUPATIONAL MEASURES 




% 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 j 


Col lege 
Education 


Non-col lege 
Education 


1 

Conversation 
1 nterests 


Leisure 
Acti vi ties 


Organ? zation 
Affiliation 


High School 
Atti tude 


Claimed K. S. 
Learni ng 


Ordinal Day 
of Return 






1962 


wmm 


-.05 


.02 


.13 


.06 


-.03 


.14 


.05 1 




Col lege 




















1 




1958 


— 


-.15 


.10 


.09 


.26* 


.09 


.04 


.14 1 




education 


















% 






1953 




-.12 


.28* 


.46* 


.27* 


.18 


.03 


.12 






1962 


100 




-.04 


-.03 


.18 


-.10 


-.02 


.08 ! 




Non-col lege 




















2 




1958 


100 


— 


.14 


.22* 


-.00 


-.03 


-.14 


-.12 1 




education 


















1 






1953 


90 


— 


-.16 


-.31* 


.22* 


.03 


.15 


1 2 

m 9 £m -j 






1962 


100 


100 




.64* 


.54* 


.01 


.32* 


-.03 ^ 




Conversation 




















3 




1958 


100 


100 


— 


.61* 


.45* 


.28* 


.15 


.13 i 




interests 
























1953 


90 


89 


- 


.45* 


.11 


-.02 


.06 


.09 1 






1962 


100 


100 


100 




.52 


.03 


.16 


-.03 




Leisure 


















% 

k 


k 




1958 


100 


100 


100 


— 


.44* 


.27* 


.13 


.17 1 




acti vi ties 
























1953 


91 


90 


90 


— 


.30* 


.31* 


.21* 


.02 J 






1962 


100 


100 


100 


100 




-.06 


.17 


-.26 1 




Organ! zation 


















3 


5 




1958 


100 


100 


100 


100 




.24* 


-.03 


.02 




aff i nation 
























1953 


91 


90 


90 


91 


— 


.26* 


.03 


-.00 1 






1962 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




.17 


-.19 i 




High school 


















.i 


6 




1958 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


— 


.20* 


-.02 




atti tude 


















1 






1953 


91 


90 


90 


91 


91 




.19 


.05 1 






1962 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




-.16 




Claimed H. S. 




















7 




1958 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


•• 


-.13 




learni ng 


















1 






1953 


89 


• 88 


88 


89 


89 


89 




-.16 j 






1962 


98 


98 


98 


98 


98 


98 


98 


i 




Ordinal day 


















1 


8 




1958 


98 


98 


98 


98 


98 


98 


98 


** ] 




of return 










» 








1 






1953 


89 


88 


88 


89 


89 


89 


88 




* Sign! f icant at 5 


percent or 


better 


level 


of confidence 
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4. 



College education index - organization affiliation (1~S) . The 
correlations are .06, .26 and .27 respectively for 1962, 1958 
and 1953 graduates, the latter two coefficients being signifi- 
cant. The conclusion is that the two variables are related, i.e. 
schools t'nat have greater mean college education index scores 
tend to have higher mean organization affiliation scores. The 
interpretation in terms of the graduate is, the more college 
education accumulated, the more he is likely to be a partici- 
pant in community and other organizations. The correlations 
Indicate a low-level relationship. 

Conversational interests - leisure act ivit ies (3-4) . The coeffi- 
cients are .64, .61 and .45 for the graduates of 1962, 1958 and 
1953 respectively. The two variables are signif !::ant ly and sub-? 
stantially related, i.e. schools with higher mean conversational 
Interest scores tend to have higher mecin leisure activity scores. 
Apparently, the greater the graduate's active range of conversa- 
tional interests, the greater his active range of leisure activities. 

Conversational interests - organization affiliation (3-5) . The 
coefficients are .54, .45 and .11 for 1962, 1958 and 1953 grad- 
uates respectively, the first two being significant. The two 
variables are related, i.e. schools with higher mean convers>a- 
tional interest scores tend to have higher mean organization 
affiliation scores. The interpretation in terms of the graduate 
is, the greater his active range of conversational topics, the 
greater his active involvement in community organizations. 

Leisure activities - organization affiliation (4-5) . The corre- 
lation coefficients are .52, .44 and .30, all significant, for 
the graduates of 1962, 1958 and 1953 respectively. The two vari- 
ables are moderately related, i.e. schools with higher mean lei- 
sure activity scores tend to h?ve higher mean organization affili- 
ation scores. The interpretation in terms of the individual grad- 
uate is, the greater his active range of leisure activities, the 
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more active is he likely to be as a participant in community and 
other organizations. 

5. Leisure activities - high school attitude (4*6) . The coefficients 
are .03, .27 and .31 respectively for the graduates of 1962, 1958 

I 

and 1953* The last two correlations are significant at the five 
percent or better level of confidence. The conclusion is that the 
two variables are related, i.e. schools with higher mean leisure 
activity scores tend to have higher mean att itude-toward-former- 
school scores. Apparently, the greater the graduate's active range 
of leisure activities, the more favorable is his overall attitude 
toward his former high school. 

6. Organization affiliation! » high school attitude (5-6) . The coeffi- 
cients are .06, .24 and .26 respectively for the graduates of 1962, 

1958 Lnd 1953 . The two variables are slightly but significantly 
related, i.e. schools with higher mean organization affiliation 
scores tend to have higher mean att itude-toward-former-school scores. 
Thus, graduates who report greater membership and active partici- 
pation in community organizations also tend to have a more favor- 
able overall attitude toward their former high school. 

The above relationships do not imply a cause-effect relationship. They 
are the result of common factors, such as interests and motivations, which 
underlie the behaviors that are correlated. 

The lack of relationships between some of the variables is also of interest. 
The non-college education index, for example, is unrelated to any other measure 
by the interpretation standard adopted. Similarly, acknowledged high school 
learning is unrelated to any other measure, including att itude-toward-former- 
high school. Most interesting is the lack of relationship between amount of 
college education and such measures as active range of conversational interests 
ant leisure activities. The range restriction of the college education measure 
is undoubtedly a responsible factor. A very small minority of vocational grad- 
uates completes a college education. 
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Occupational and Non-occupational 
Measure Correlations 



The method used for obtaining correlations between occupational and non- 
occupational measures was the same as that described earlier. Table 3B-A pre- 
sents the correlation coefficients in sets of three, one for each year of grad- 
uation group. Those significant at the five percent or better level of confi- 
dence are marked with an asterisk. The same standards for interpretation were 
applied as were described earlier in this section. Based upon those standards, 
the following relationships were considered established: 



1 



2 . 



3. 



Related placement - acknowledged high school learning (1-7) . 

The coefficients are .37, .30 and .29, all significant, for the 
graduates of 1962, 1958 and 1953 respectively. Thus, schools 
that have higher mean related placement scores also tend to have 
higher mean acknowledged high school learning scores. Apparently, 
graduates who have high related placement scores tend to acknow- 
ledge more learning of trade skills in high school. 

Employment security - leisure activities (3-4) . The correla- 
tions are -.24, -.24 and -.03 respectively for the graduates of 
1962, 1958 and 1953. The first two coefficients are significant, 
thus, establishing an inverse relationship between the variables, 
i.e. schools with higher mean employment security scores tend to 
have lower mean leisure activity scores. Why this is so is not 
clear. Possibly those with more unemployment periods have been 
more active in the leisure activities listed on the questionnaire. 

Employment security - ordinal day of return (3-8) . The coeffi- 
cients are -.23, -.23 and -.08 respectively for the graduates of 
1962, 1958 and 1953. The first two coefficients are significant, 
thus, establishing an inverse relationship between the variables, 
i.e. schools with higher mean employment security scores tend to 
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Table 38-A. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN OCCUPATIONAL AND NON -OCCUPATIONAL MEASURE 
SCHOOL MEANS FOR EACH YEAR OF GRADUATION GROUP (VOCATIONAL GRADUATES ONLY) 



Non-occupa 1 1 ona 1 
X. Measures 

Occupational 

Measures 


Yea r of 
Graduation 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Col lege 
Education 


Non- col lege 
Education 


Conversation 
1 nterests 


Lei sure 
Activi ties 


Organi zation 
Affiliation 


High School 
Attitude 


Claimed H. S. 
Learni ng 


; 

Ordinal Day 
of Return 




General 


1962 


.10 


.02 


.09 


.16 


J9* 


.06 


-.49* 


*.00 i 


1 


placement 


1958 


-.10 


-.19^^ 


-.20* 


-.45* 


-.26* 


-.01 


-.07 


-.04 1 

1 






1953 


.31* 


-.11 


.06 


.30 


-.04 


.06 


-.05 


-.05 1 




Related 


1962 


-.16 


-.06 


-.27* 


-.23* 


-.04 


,09 


.37* 


-.24* 1 


2 


placement 


1958 


.09 


.06 


-.05 


-.04 


-.02 


.14 


. 30* 


-.10 j 






1953 


-.35* 


.16 


-.09 


-.19 


-.06 


.00 


.29* 


-.20 i 






1962 


-.19* 


.01 


-.13 


-.24* 


-.12 


.04 


.34* 


-.23* ^ 




Employment 


















1 


3 




1958 


-,06 


.04 


.15 


-.24* 


.33* 


.18 


.14 


-.23* 




securi ty 
























1953 


-.16 


.06 


-.25* 


-.05 


-.03 


.06 


.07 


-.08 1 






1962 


,22* 


-.00 


-.04 


-.04* 


.08 


-.03 


.09 


^ ■' 1 

.19* 1 




Earn! ngs 




















4 




1958 


.03 


-.04 


-.23* 


-.38* 


-.05 


-.41* 


-.22* 


.17 i 




progression 
























1953 


.02* 


.27* 


-.07 


-.25* 


.00* 


.14* 


-.02 


.13 i 






1962 


-.21* 


.07 


-.08 


-.11 


.07 


.14 


.37* 


-.35* j 


5 


Job relatedness 


1958 


-.06 


-.05 


-.28* 


-.37* 


-.10 


.03 


.28* 


-.20* 1 

1 






1953 


-.21* 


.19 


-.18 


-,06 


-.00 


.10 


.39* 


-.25* 1 






1962 


-, l6 


.14 


-.16 


-.22* 


.03 


.28* 


.25* 


-.28* 1 


6 


Job satisfaction 


1958 


-.07 


‘.07 


-.23* 


-.19* 


-.00 


-.07 


.12 


.00 i 






1953 


.09 


-.04 


.12 


.33* 


.19 


.36* 


.30* 


.06 i 






1962 


-.26* 


.08 


-.06 


-.18 


-.01 


.14 


.02 


-.22* 1 


7 


Job stab! 1 1 ty 


1958 


1 6 


-.04 


-r09 


-.00 


.04 


.13 


-0O6 


.25* ■ i 






1953 


-.27* 


-.09 


.05 


-.05 


.17 


.11 


-.25* 








1962 


-.06 


-.09 


-.01 


-.12 


-.17 


.15 


.03 


.27*' 1 


8 


Job mobi 1 1 ty 


1958 


.15 


-.08 


.08 


-.14 


.03 


.03 


.24* 








1953 


-.18 


.06 


-.08 


.08 


.14 


.12 


.07 


.02 1 






1962 


.09 


.10 


-.14 


-.17 


.07 


.05 


.02 


-.13 1 


9 


Initial earnings 


1958 


.29* 


‘.11 


-.14 


.07 


.12 


.02 


-.16 


.11 i 






1953 


.29* 


-.01 


. 30* 


.31* 


.05 


-.12 


.05 


.27* 1 






1962 


.22* 


.08 


-.13 


-.22* 


.08 


-.03 


.16 


-.07 j 


id 


Present earnings 


1958 


.22* 


.00 


-.20* 


-.14 


.13 


-.18 


-.04 


.07 1 






1953 


-.10 


.20 


-.03 


.02 


.23* 


.18 


.09 


.00 j 



* Significant at 5 percent or better level of confidence 
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have lower mean ordinal day of questionnaire return scores. 
Apparently, graduates with relatively high employment secu- 
rity were quicker to return their questionnaire than those 
with low employment security scores. While the relation- 
ships are of low-level, they do suggest that those who did 
not return a questionnaire may as a group have less employ- 
ment security than those who did. 

Earnings progression - leisure activities (4-4) . The coeffi- 
cients are -.27, -.24 and -.02 respectively for the graduates 
of 1962, 1958 and 1953. The first two coefficients are signifi- 
cant, thereby, establishing an inverse relationship between the 
two variables, i.e. schools with higher mean leisure activity 
scores tend to have loweir earnings progression scores. Grad- 
uates with high leisure activity scores tend to report lower 
earnings progression scores. The reason for the inverse rela- 
tionship is not clear. Perhaps, in some way, a wide range of 
active leisure activities is incompatible with higher rates of 
earnings progression. 

Jcb relatedness - college education index (5-1) . The corre- 
lations are -.21, -.06 and -.21 for 1962, 1958 and 1953 grad- 
uates respectively. The first and last coefficients are signif- 
icant, thereby, establishing an inverse relationship between the 
two variables, i.e. schools with higher mean college education 
scores tend to have lower mean job relatedness scores. The 
greater the amount of post-high school college education, the 
less likely is the graduate to work in the trade studied in 
high school. The relationship stands to reason, it would be 
higher undoubtedly if more of the graduates had attended and 
completed a college education. 

Job relatedness - acknowledged high school learning (5-7). The 



correlations are .37, .28 and .39, all significant, for the grad 

i 

uates of 1962 , 1958 and 1953 respectively. The two variables 
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are related, I.e. schools with higher mean job relatedness scores 
tend to have higher mean acknowledged high school learning scores. 
The Interpretation In terms of the graduate Is, the more his jobs 
have been related to the trade studied In high school, the more 
he credits his former school with providing him with the trade 
skills required by his present job. 

Job relatedness ~ ordinal day of return (5"8)_ . The coefficsents 
are -.35, -.20 and -.25, all significant, for the graduates of 
1962, 1958 and 1953 respectively, thereby, establishing an Inverse 
relationship between the two variables. Schools having high mean 
scores tend to have lower mean ordinal day of return scores. The 
relationship suggests that those who did not return questionnaires 
may have a lower job relatedness score as a group than those who 
did. The correlations Indicate It may be worthwhile to correct 
the study sample for non-respondence. 

Job satisfaction - leisure activities (6-4) . The coefficients are 
-.22, -.19 and .33, all significant, for the graduates of 1962, 

1958 and 1953. The lack of consistency In the sign of the three 
coefficients makes an Interpretation difficult. The two negative 
correlations mean that schools with higher mean job satisfaction 
scores tend to have lower mean leisure activity scores, I.e. the 
higher the graduate's job satisfaction, the lower his range of 
active leisure activities. The relationship Is contradicted by 
the positive correlation for 1953 graduates. It Is possible that 
the nature of the relationship could change with Increased years 
out of school. 

Job satisfaction - hlch school attitude (6-6), . The correlations 
are .25, -.01, and .36 respectively for 1962, 1958 and 1953 grad- 
uates. The first and last coefficients are significant. The con- 
clusion Is that the two variables are related, I.e* schools with 
higher mean job satisfaction scores tend to have higher mean attl- 
tude-toward-former-school scores. Thus, the greater the graduate's 
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reported job satisfaction, the more favorabic is his overail 
attitude toward his former high school. 

10 . Job satisfaction - acknowledged high school learning (6-7) . 

The correlations are .25, .12 and .30 respectively for the grad- 
uates of 1962, 1958 and 1953. The first and last coefficients 
are significant, thereby, establishing the relationship between 
the two variables. Schools with higher mean Job satisfaction 
scores tend to have higher mean acknowledged learning scores, i.e. 
the graduates with higher reported Job satisfaction tended to give 
more credit to their high schools for their trade skill learning. 

Job stability - college education index (7-1) . The coefficients 
are -.26, -.16 and -.27 respectively for the graduates of 1962, 

1958 and 1953. The first and last coefficients are significant^ 
thereby, establishing an inverse relationship between the two 
variables. Schools with higher mean college education index 
scores tend to have lower mean Job stability scores. The impli- 
cation is that graduates with more college education have a smaller 
average time per employer than those with little or no college edu- 
cation. The relationship makes sense when one realizes that those 
who attend college often do so part-time, and change their Jobs 
upon completion. They also are more inclined to change employers 
because of greater employment opportunity. 

initial earnings - college education index (9-1) . The coefficients 
are .09, .29 and .29 respectively for the 1962, 1958 and 1953 grad- 
uates. The last two coefficients are significant, thereby, estab- 
lishing the not -unexpected relationship between the two variables. 
Schools with higher mean college education index scores tend to have 
higher mean initial earnings scores. Stated another way, the more 
college education the vocational graduate has accumulated, the higher 
his first full-time Job initial earnings. The low correlations are 
attributable to the many graduates who have had their first full- 
time Job before they have started or completed college. 
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[ 13* Present earnings - college education index (10-lK The corre- 

I let ion coefficients are .22, .22 and -.10 for 1962, 1958 and 1953 

graduates respectively. The significarce of the first two coeffi- 
’ cients establishes the not -unexpected relationship between the two 

variables. Schools with higher mean college education index scores 
I tend to have higher mean present earnings scores. Interpreted in 

i 

terms of the graduates, the relationship indicates the greater the 
I amount of college education, the higher present earnings. 

[ Thus, of a possible eighty relationships between occupational and non- 

occupational measures, only thirteen relationships were established. Only 
eight of these have a bearing on the use of non-occupat 1 ona 1 measures as 
evaluative tools. And four of the latter are inverse relationships with 
occupational measures of clear-cut merit, i.e. employment security, earnings 
progression, job relatedness and Job satisfaction. It is clear that the non- 
occupat i ona 1 measures, excluding ordinal day of questionnaire return which 
was never intended as a potential evaluative tool, will have to stand on 
I their own merits as potential measures for evaluating vocational education. 

\ Some, such as post-high school college level education, are incompatible 

\ with occupational measures now established as useful for evaluation purposes, 

i.e. related placement performance and Job relatedness. The incompatibility 
( should not be overlooked by educators who are inclined to stress both occu- 

I pat i ona 1 and educational objectives. 
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CHAPTER 



SUMMARY 



Factors Influencing Course Selections 

1. Sources of influence . The rank order of sources reported by graduates 
to have influenced the vocational course selected in high school is: 

(l) job opportunity (43%), (2) parents (28%), (3) friend of same age 
(22%), (4) books and magazines (17%), (5) school teachers (15%), and 
(6) school counselor (12%). 

2. Year of graduation . The rank order of the top six sources of influence 
on course selection was essentially the same for 1953 , 1958, and 1962 
graduates. The influence of parents, friends, and part-time jobs on 
course selection is decreasing; while the influence of job opportunities, 
teachers, books and magazines, and counselors is increasing. 

3. Placement in trade . Graduates who were influenced to select the course 
taken in high school by friends were lesS' likely to work in the trade 
studied than those influenced by parents, teachers, or counselors. 

4. Type of school . Graduates of vocational and comprehensive schools differ 
in terms of the percentages that acknowledge different sources of influence 
over high school course selection. Comprehensive high school graduates 
were more frequently influenced by friends, counselors and teachers; and 
less frequently influenced by parents and books and magazines. 

5. Enrollment of school . Books and magazines, school counselors, part-time 
jobs and course graduates inc>'6ase in frequency of acknowledged sources 
of course selection influence with increased school enrollment. The 
influence of teachers, friends, and principals decreases with increased 
enrol Iment. 

6. Race of graduate . Negro graduates acknowledge the influence of job 
opportunity, friends, books and magazines, teachers, and counselors more 
frequently than do white graduates. The latter acknowledge the influence 
of parents more than do Negro graduates. The latter seem to be less in- 
fluenced by traditional family sources of influence; e.g., parents, 
relatives, siblings, and family friends. 

7. Type of graduates . Academic .graduates have a substantially different 
pattern of course selection influences than do vocational graduates. 

Parents and counselors seem to have been a much greater influence in 
those who selected an academic course than on those who selected a voca- 
tional course. 
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THE PROBLEM OF COURSE SELECTION 



The problem of choosing a trade confronts all who elect the vocational 
program in high school. For many, the choice must be made quite early. Of 
the one hundred schools surveyed, nineteen had four-year vocational programs, 
forty-seven had three-year programs;, and thirty-four had two year programs. 

Thus, most students must make their trade choice at the start or end of their 
first year in high school. 

The problem of choosing a vocation is usually not an easy matter. For 
many, the choice is based upon a combination of little real knowledge of the 
chosen vocation, much misinformation and high hopes, and pressures from par- 
ents, relatives and others interested in influencing the choice. Understand- 
ably, the process of choosing a vocation can be a cause of conflict and concern 
to many students. 

How well the student makes his trade choice may be the source of two prob- 
lems that concern the vocational educator. One is the problem of the high 
school dropout, a problem no less severe among vocational course students than 
among academic students. The other is the problem of the large percentage of 
vocational course graduates who do not follow the trade studied in high school. 

The student who comes to realize that the trade he has selected is not 
what he is suited for, whether for reasons of ability or interest, is under 
considerable pressure to continue in the course selected. Schools tend to 
discourage switching from one course to another. Many parents are inclined 
to do the same. Even where these pressures are not present, there may be a 
reluctance to change to another course because change means leaving old class- 
mates, starting all over again, admitting defeat, or other deterrents. For I 

many who realize they have made the wrong choice, there is no solution but to i 

continue in the course chosen until they graduate. After that, they can always | 

go i^to something else. So they may reason, and so many do. For others, the I 

.3 

answer may be to drop out of school at the first opportunity. For them, it I 

I 

is too late to change and impossible to continue. I 



I 





These possibilities point up the importance of the vocational course selec* | 

tion problea'.. Choices that are incompatible with interests, aptitudes and abili- j 
ties may add to the school dropout problem or result in trade training that is 

never put to use. More needs to be; knov/n about how students are influenced to i 

i 

choose a trade in a vocational program. 



h 



The graduates surveyed were asked to consider a list of possible sources 
which may have influenced their choice of a specific vocational course, and 
mark aJJ. that did influence their choice. They were also asked to indicate 
the most important source of influence on their choice. This chapter is con- 
cerned with the analysis of their responses. 

The data, it should be pointejd out, are what graduates recal 1 about how 
they were influenced to choose their vocational course. Recalled influences 
are not necessarily the real influences that operated at the time. Neverthe- 
less, the correspondence between recalled and actual influences is probably 
substantial. 
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ANALYSIS BY GRADUATING CLASS 



Rank Order of Influence Sources 

The sources of Influence on vocational course selection are shown ranked 
in Table 39 according to frequency !of endorsement by the three graduating classes 
combined. The top six sources of iinfluence are (l) job opportunity, (2) parents, 
(3) friends of the same age, (4) books and magazines, (5) school teachers, and 
(6) school counselors. 

About 43 percent of the graduates checked Job opportunity as a factor that 
influenced their course selection.; This suggests considerable concern with get** 
ting a Job after graduation. The ypb opportunity factor must be understood as 
the students perception of Job opportunity, based on what information has come 
to him. It does not necessarily correspond to actual Job opportunity. Nor does 
it correspond to what the job opportunity will be when he graduates. The domi- 
nance of this factor, however, does indicate a receptivity for trade career infor- 
mation, and a practical orientation. 

Parents were the second most frequently acknowledged source of influence 
(28.6 percent). That parents would be a major source of influence is not unex- 
pected. The percentage is significant also in what it tells about the absence 
of parental influence on so important a matter as career choice. More than 70 
percent of the graduates, in effect, indicated their parents were not a source 
of influence. 

Friends of the same age ranked third with 21.6 percent, only seven per- 
cent less frequently mentioned than parents. This points up once again the 
influence of peers on decisions by high school youth.. Books and magazines 
were acknowledged as a source of influence by only 17*5 percent of the grad- 
uates. This may be because reading is not yet developed as a personal tool 
or because of lack of accessibility to relevant reading material. 

The relatively small influence of school personnel is striking. Only 
15.1 percent reported a school teacher as a source of influence. Counselors 
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were reported as course selection influence by i2.3 percent of the graduates, 
Principais were acknowiedged by 2.6 percent. The iack of reported infiuence by 
schooi personnei cannot be expiained by iack of opportunity to provide guidance, 
in eighty-one of the one hundred schoois surveyed, students had at ieast one 
year of high schooi before they were required to make a choice. Why schooi per- 
sonnei have such iittie Infiuence is a question worth asking. This research 
does not provide the ansv/ers# 

Graduates were also instructed to indicate which one factor, of whatever 
number were acknow' adged as having had some influence on their trade choice, 
was the most important influence . The results are shown in Table 40. 

Table 39. CLASS YEAR COMPARISON: SOURCES ACKNOWLEDGED BY GRADUATES 

TO HAVE INFLUENCED TYPE OF VOCATIONAL COURSE SELECTED* 



% 


YEAR OF GRADUATION 


Sources of influence 


IS53 


1958 


1962 


Combi 


ned 


in Course Selection 


N 


% 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% 

1 


Job opportunities , • • • 


417 


36.3 


697 


42.5 


1167 


47.2 


2290 


j 




328 


28.6 


440 


26.8 


732 


29.6 


1504 


28.5 


Friend your age 


242 


21.1 


333 


20.3 


561 


22.7 


1139 


21.6 


Books and magazines • • • 


159 


13.9 


256 


15.6 


508 


20.6 


923 


17.5 i 




143 


12.5 


232 


14.2 


422 


17.1 


799 


15.1 i 


School counselor • • • • 


90 


7.8 


175 


10.7 


381 


15.^ 


649 


12.3 ^ 


Re 1 a t i ve •••s**** 


in 


9.7 


162 


9.9 


287 


11.6 


561 


10.6 


Part-time job •••••• 


131 


n.4 


153 


9.3 


243 


9.8 


529 


10.0 


Brother or sister , • • • 


86 


7.5 


133 


8.1 


201 


8.1 


421 


8.0 


Course graduate 


47 


4.1 


93 


5.7 


182 


7.4 


323 


6.1 


Neighbor (adult) • • . • 


53 


4,6 


70 


4.3 


116 


4.7 


240 


4.5 


School principal , . • . 


27 


2.4 


30 


1.8 


76 


3.1 


135 


2.6 


Other than above , . • • 


224 


19.6 


292 


17.8 


476 


19.3 


995 


18.9 



* The arrowhead indicates the direction of a consistent trend. 
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The rank order of the factors designated as most important is essentially the 
same as the rank order obtained previously. The top six factors were: 

(1) job opportunity (26.8 percent), (2) parents (14.4 percent), (3) friend of 
same age (9*8 percent), (4) school teacher (6.3 percent), (5) school counselor 
(5.7 percent), and (6) books and magazines (4.5 percent). Only 13 percent of 
the graduates acknowledged school personnel as the "most Important Influence." 
What is not clear is the possible indirect Influence of school personnel, l.e. 
discussing Job opportunities, suggesting literature to be read, advising parents 
about career opportunities, and so on. 



Table 40. CLASS YEAR COMPARISON: MOST IMPORTANT SOURCE OF INFLUENCE 

ON TYPE OF VOCATIONAL COURSE SELECTED AS RECALLED BY GRADUATES * 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Most Important Influence 
in Course Selection 


1953 


1958 1 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Job opportunities •.•••• 


168 


19.9 


339 


28.9 


466 


29.1 


973 


26.8 


Parents 


160 


19.0 


161 


13.7 


200 


12.5 


524 


14.4 


Friend your age 


93 


11.0 


116 


9.9 


146 


9.1 


357 


9.8 


School teacher •••••.. 


43 


5.1 


80 


6.8 


104 


6.5 


227 


6.3 


School counselor «.•••• 


34 


4.0 


61 


5.2 


no 


6.9 


205 


5.7 


Books and magazines • • • • • 


31 


3.7 


44 


3.7 


88 


5.5 


163 


4.5 


Brother or sister 


40 


4.7 


46 


3.9 


75 


4.7 


161 


4.4 


Relative •••••••••• 


38 


4.5 


57 


4.9 


62 


3.9 


158 


4.4 


Part-time job •••••••• 


52 


6.2 


54 


4.6 


48 


3.0 


154 


4.2 


Course graduate ••••••« 


9 


1.1 


21 


1.8 


33 


2.1 


63 


1.7 


Neighbor (adult) ••.••• 


15 


1.8 


14 


1.2 


22 


1.4 


51 


1.4 


School principal •.•••• 


10 ' 


1.2 


9 


0.8 


18 


1.1 


38 


1.0 


Other than above •••••• 


150 


17.8 


172 


14.7 


231 


29.1 


554 


15.3 



A 



* The arrowhead indicates the direction of a consistent trend. 
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What IS clear is that relatively few graduates recall school personnel as 
having had a direct influence on their trade choice. 

Tables 39 and kO contain the category "other than above." Of the sub- 
stantial percentage of graduates that checked this category, many wrote, in 
effect, that they regarded themselves as the main source of influence. Appar- 
ently, they interpreted the question as excluding the idea that they made the 
decision, and felt compelled to assert themselve*^. Others that checked this 
category mentioned such sources of influence as hobbies, ministers, friends of 
the family and childhood ambitions. The percentages were negligible for each 
of these kinds of miscellaneous influences. 

Several interesting trends are revealed in Table 39. An arrow upward 
indicates a consistent i ncrease in percentages reported from 1953 to 1962. 

An arrow downward indicates a consistent decrease in percentages reported. 

The influence of perceived job opportunity increased from 36.3 percent for 
the 1953 graduates to 42.5 percent for the 1958 graduates to 47.2 percent 
for the 1962 graduates, a total gain of 11 percent. This may be a reflec- 
tion of an increasing awareness among high school youth of difficulty in 
finding Jobs after high school. The increasing youth unemployment and under- 
employment has been well publicized in recent years. Schools have probably 
passed this information along to th(^-ir students. The trend implies aii ir.^ 
creasing receptivity of students to information about job opportiinity. It 
should be of interest to school personnel. 

Another significant trend is the increasing influence of books and maga- 
zines, from 13.9 percent for 1953 graduates to 15.6 percent for 1958 graduates 
to 20.6 percent for 1962 graduates. The reasons for the increasing influence 
of reading matter would be interesting to establish. Perhaps the trend reflects 
a greater availability of guidance literature in the schools in recent years. 
Perhaps school personnel are more active in recommending reading material to aid 
career choice. Whatever the reasons, the trend should cause more importance 
to be attached to the kind of literature that is being read. 

A third significant trend is the increasing influence of school personnel. 
The percentage acknowledging school teachers as a source of influence increased 
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from 12.5 percent for 1953 graduates to 14.5 percent for 1958 graduates to 
17.1 percent for 1962 graduates, a slow but steady gain. Similarly, the per- 
centage acknowledging school counselors increased for the same groups from 
7.8 percent to 10.7 percent to 15*4 percent. 

Lastly, the influence of course graduates shows a slight but consistent 
increase from 4.1 percent for 1953 graduates to 7*4 percent for 1962 graduates. 

The percentages acknowledging different factors as the most important 
source of influence confirm some of the above-mentioned trends, and also reveal 
some new ones. The role of parents, as a "most important source of influence" 
is declining, as evidenced by a drop from 19.0 percent for 1953 graduates to 
12.5 percent for the 1962 graduates. The influence of friend of the same age 
is also declining. The drop was from ll.O percent for 1953 graduates to 9*1 
percent for 1962 graduates; the drop is more suggestive than impressive. 

The trends in both tables suggest an overall pattern of decreasing influ- 
ence of the traditional close sources of influence, i.e. parents, relatives, 
friends and part-time jobs, and increasing influence of more "authoritative" 
sources of information, i.e. Job opportunity, teachers, counselors, reading 
matter, and even recent graduates. 

Are the trends in the right direction? On the surface, it would appear 
so. The answer, however, is not a matter for opinion. It remains to be 
established whether the more "authoritative" sources of influence are more 
effective than the traditional sources. Do they result in less switching 
of courses, fewer dropouts, and more placement of graduates in the trade 
studied? The present study does not have the data for an adequate assess- 
ment of the trends. A probe was made in that direction to illustrate one 
approach. The question was raised, how do graduates who claim the parents 
as the most important source of influence on trade choice compare in terms 
of (l) related placement and (2) job relatedness with those who claimed 
teachers, counselors, and friends as the most important influence? The 
results are shown in Table 4l . 
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the graduates who claimed their parents as the most important influence 
did just as well in terms of placement in the trade or a highly related trade 
and Just as well in overall job relatedness of work to trade studied as those 
whose choice was mainly influenced j^y teachers. Both of these groups did better 
in related placement and job relatejdness than the group influenced mainly by 
friends of the same age. The last group showed the poorest performance on the 
criterion measures. The majority ;ojf those influenced mainly by their peers 
went into jobs unrelated or $1igl|it1|y related to the trade studied. 



Table 4t . RELATED PLACEMENT AND JOB RELATEDNESS MEASURES FOR GRADUATES WHO 
REPORTED PARENTS, TEACHER, COUNSELOR, OR FRIENDS AS THE MOST IMPORTANT 
INFLUENCE ON TYPE OF VOCATIONAL COURSE SELECTED 



Acknowledged As Most 


Year of 


Related Placement 


Job Relatedness 


Important Influences 


Graduat ion 


• N? 


H 


S.O. 


N 


M 


S.O. 




1953 


1213 


48.2 


30.6 


123 


2.3 


1.0 


Pa rents 


1958 


118 


40.2 


29.0 


121 


2.3 


1.0 


1962 


132 


48.8 


33.0 


133 


2.4 


1.2 




Comb i ned 


376 


45.7 


31.2 


380 


2.3 


1.1 




1953 




44,0 


33.4 


36 


2.2 


1.0 


Teacher 


1958 


55 


44.5 


36.8 


56 


2.4 


1.2 


1962 


ej 


46.6 


32.4 


67 


2.6 


1.1 




Comb i ned 


158 


45.3 


34.2 


159 


2.4 


1.1 




1953 


28 


51.5 


33.1 


29 


2.4 


1.0 


Counselor 


1958 


^1 


35.1 


31.5 


41 


2.4 


1.1 


1962 


54 


. 34.8 


26.9 


54 


2.1 


1.2 




Comb i ned 


123 


38.7 


30.8 


124 


2.3 


1.1 




1953 


67 


38.5 


31.7 


67 


2.0 


1.0 


Friend your age 


1958 


81 


27.2 


27.6 


81 


2.0 


1.0 


1962 


118 


34.3 


28.0 


118 


2.0 






Comb i ned 


267 


33.2 


1 29.2 


267 


2.0 


1.0 
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ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 

I Do the sources of influence on course selection acknowledged by voca- 

tional school graduates differ significantly from those acknowledged by the 
comprehensive school vocational course graduates? If so, what are the dif- 
ferences? The questions have a bearing on the vocational versus comprehen- 
I sive school issue. 

I Table 42 shows the data for all acknowledged sources of influence. In 

I terms of rank order of the top six factors, there is no significant dlffer- 

I ence between the two types of schools. However, there are significant dlf- 

I ferences between schools in the percentages acknowledging some of the factors. 

I 

I Table 42. TYPE OF SCHOOL COMPARISON; SOURCES ACKNOWLEDGED BY GRADUATES 

I TO HAVE INFLUENCED TYPE OF VOCATIONAL COURSE SELECTED 



Sources of Influence | 
in Course Selection 


i „ 


TYPE OF 


SCHOOL 




1 Vocat i ona 1 


Comprehens 1 ve 


N 1 


% 


N 


% 


Job opportunities .... 


1328 


42.8 


962 


44.2 


parents 


956 


30.8 


5A8 


25.2 


Friend your age . . . .. . 


626 


20.2 


513 


23.6 


Books and magazines . . . 


560 


18.1 


363 


16.7 


School teacher ..... 


420 


13.5 


379 


17.4 


School counselor .... 


344 


11.1 


305 


14.0 


Relative 


357 


11.5 


2C4 


9.4 


Part-time job . . . . . . 


‘244 


7.9 


285 


13.1 


Brother or sister . . . . 


222 


7.2 


199 


9.1 


Course graduate 


142 


4.6 


181 


8.3 


Neighbor (adult) .... 


149 


4.8 


9l’ 


4.2 


School principal . . . . 


98 


3.2 


37 


1.7 


Other than above . . . . 


605 


19.6 


390 


18.0 



i 



•r. 



% 



i 

I. 
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Greater percentages of comprehensive than vocational school graduates reported 
being influenced by friends of same age (23.6 percent vs. 20.2 percent), school 
teachers (17«^ percent vs. 13.5 percent), school counselors (14.0 percent vs. 
11.1 percent), part-time jobs (13.1 percent vs. 7.9 percent), and recent course 
graduates (8.3 percent vs. 4.6 percent). More vocational course graduates 
reported being influenced by parents (30.8 percent vs. 25.2 percent), books 
and magazines (18.1 percent vs. 16.'7 percent), and relative (11.5 percent vs. 
9.4 percent). 

Table 43 compares the two types of schools in terms of factors acknow- 
ledged to be the most important influence in course selection. 



Table 43. TYPE OF SCHOOL COMPARISON: SOURCES REPORTED AS THE MOST 

i IMPORTANT INFLUENCE ON VOCATIONAL COURSE SELECTED 

P 

t 



I 



I 



! 



X 

i 






Most Important Influence 
in Course Selection 




TYPE OF 


SCHOOL 




Vocat ional 


Comprehensive 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Job opportunities 


564 


26.0 


409 


28.0 


Parents 


365 


16.8 


159 


10.9 


Friend your age 


202 


9.3 


155 


10.6 


School teacher 


135 


6.2 


92 


6.3 


School counselor 


101 


4.7 


104 


7.1 


Books and magazines 


105 


4.8 


58 


4,0 


Brother or sister 


89 


4.1 


72 


4.9 


Relative 


105 


4.8 


53 


3.6 


Part-time job 


71 


3.3 


83 


5.7 


Course graduate 


26 


1.2 


37 


2.5 


Neighbor (adult) 


38 


1.8 


13 


0.9 


School principal , 


26 


1.2 


12 


0.8 


Other than above 


341 


15.7 


213 


14.6 



i 



I 
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9n terms of factors acknowteged as the most important source of influ** 
ence, job opportunity was mentioned more frequently by comprehensive school 
graduates (28.0 percent vs. 26.0 percent), as was the school counselor (7»t 
percent vs. 4.7 percent). Graduates of vocational schools acknowledged par- 
ents more frequently as a major soiirce of influence (16.8 percent vs. 10.9 
percent) . 

Notwithstanding the significant differences, the differences are minor 
compared with the similarities. The top six sources of influence rank the 
same in both types of schools. 
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ANALYSIS BY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



Do the sources of influence on vocational course selection vary signi- 
ficantly with schooi enrol iment? For example, do teachers have a greater 
infiuence on the student's seiection of a course in a smaii schooi than In 
a large schooi? 

Tabie 44 shows how graduates of schoois in three enroi iment categories, 
i.e. iess than 500, between 500 and i500, and more than 1500, reported the 
sources that infiuenced their vocationai course choice. With a minor excep- 
tion, the rank order of the top six sources of influence is the same in all 
enroi Iment categories. 
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Table 44. ENROLLMENT COMPARISON: SOURCES ACKNOWLEDGED BY GRADUATES 

TO HAVE INFLUENCED TYPE OF VOCATIONAL COURSE SELECTED 



Sources of Influence 
in Course Selection 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


< 


500 


500 - 


- 1500 


> 


1500 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Job opportunities. . 


• 




748 


43.1 


847 


42.2 


695 


45.1 


Parents 






508 


29o2 


572 


26.8 


424 


27.5 


Friend your age . . . 






360 


20.7 


449 


22.5 


330 


21.4 


Books and magazines. 






270 


15.5 


366 


18.3 


287 


I8.6i 


School teacher . . . 






228 


13.1 


333 


16.7 


238 


15.4 


School counselor . . 






179 


10.3 


233 


11.7 


237 


15.4 j 


Relative . 






184 


10.6 


228 


11.4 


149 


9.7 


Part-t ime job . . . . 






I6l 


9.3 


203 


10.2 


165 


10.7j 


Brother or sister . . 






140 


8.1 


157 


7.9 


124 


8.0 


Course graduate . . . 






87 


5.0 


130 


6.5 


106 


6.9j 


Neighbor (adult) . . 






84 


4.8 


98 


4.9 


58 


3.8 


School principal . . 






67 


3.9 


kS 


2.4 


20 


1.3lj 


Other than above . . 






309 


17.8 


379 


19.0 


307 


20.0 



* The arrowhead indicates the direction of a consistent trend. 
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Arrows point out the direction of the few consistent trends that exist. 
Books and magazines, school counselors, and course graduates increase in fre- 
quency of acknowledgment as a source of influence as school enrollment increases. 
The influence of the school principal declines as enrollment increases. The 
small school does not seem to have any advantage from the standpoint of teacher 
or counselor influence. On the contrary, the influence of teachers and coun- 
selors on vocational course selection is least in the small schools. 



Table 45 shows the effect of school enrollment in terms of factors reported 
as the most important source of influence on type of course selected. Only two 
significant trends are indicated. The influence of parents, as the most impor- 
tant source of influence, declines as enrollment increases. 



Table 45. ENROLLMENT COMPARISON: SOURCES REPORTED AS 

THE MOST IMPORTANT COURSE SELECTION INFLUENCE * 





SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Most Important Influence 
in Course Selection 


< 


500 


vn 

o 

o 

3 


1500 


> 


1500 


N 1 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Job opportunities 


331 


27.4 


347 


25.4 


295 


28.1 


Parents , 


201 


16.6 


201 


14.7 


122 


11.6' 


Friend your age •.•.••• 


120 


9.9 


135 


9.9 


102 


9.7 


School teacher 


74 


6. 1 


99 


7.2 


54 


5.r 


School counselor 


52 


4.3 


69 


5.0 


84 


8.0^ 


Books and magazines 


50 


4.1 


64 


4.7 


49 


4.7 


Brother or sister 


48 


4.0 


68 


5.0 


45 


4.3 


Relative 


49 


4.1 


68 


5.0 


41 


3.9 


Part-time job 


54 


4.5 


55 


4.0 


45 


4.3 


Course graduate ••••••. 


15 


1.2 


25 


1.8 


23 


2.2 


Neighbor (adult) • . • ^ • 


23 


1.9 


18 


1.3 


10 


1.0 


School principal 


17 


1.4 


16 


1.2 


5 


0.5 


Other than above 


175 


14.5 


203 


14.8 


176 


16.7 



* The arrowhead indicates the direction of a consistent trend, 
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This may be because the very large enrollment schools are usually located in 
major metropol itan areas, and the influence of parents in such areas may be 

I 

less than in smaller urban areas. The influence of school counselors, as the 

most important source of influence, increases as enrollment increases. The 

I 

I latter trend may be a reflection of more counseling capability in larger schools. 

I 

I The influence of teachers shows a slight decrease in schools with enrollments 

I greater than 1500. 
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ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF GRADUATE 



Do academic course graduates report the same pattern of course selec- 
tion influences as do vocational course graduates? If not, how do they dif- 
fer? The answers may provide further insight into the reason why so many 
students reject ^ vocational course in favor of the academic course, yet do 
not go on to college. 

Table 46 compares the course selection influence factors reported by 
both types of graduates. The differences are impressive. The. basic rank 
order of importance reported by' academic graduates differs substantially 
from the rank order found among vocational graduates. 
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Table 46. TYPE OF GRADUATE COMPARISON; SOURCES ACKNOWLEDGED BY 
GRADUATES TO HAVE INFLUENCED TYPE OF COURSE SELECTED 



Sources of Influence 
in Course Selection 


TYPE OF GRADUATE 


Vocational 


Academic 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Job opportunities 


• 


• • 


2290 


43.4 


654 


37.6 


Parents 




• • 


1504 


28.5 


751 


43.2 


Friend your age , 


• 


• • 


1139 


21.6 


379 


21.8 


Books and magazines 


• • 


923 


17.5 


259 


14.9 


School tefcicher , 


• 


• • 


799 


15.1 


413 


23.7 


School counselor 


• 


• • 


649 


12.3 


539 


31.0 


Relative . • . . 






561 


10.6 


146 


8.4 


Part-time job , . 


• 


• • 


529 


10.0 


88 


5.1 


Brother or sister 


o 


• • 


421 


8.0 


221 


12.7 


Course graduate . 


t* 


• • 


323 


6.1 


104 


6.0 


Neighbor (adult) 


• 


• • 


240 


4.5 


62 


3.6 


School principal 


• 


0 • 


135 


2.6 


54 


3.1 


Other than above 


• 


• • 


995 


18.9 


267 


15.4 
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I For the two types of graduates, the rank orders of the six most frequently 

reported sources of influence are listed below: 

> 



VOCATIONAL 


ACADEMIC 


1. Job opportunity 


1. Parents 


2. Parents 


2. Job opportunity 


3. Friend same age 


3. School counselor 


4. Books and magazines 


4. School teacher 


5. School teacher 


5. Friend same age 


6. School counselor 


6. Books and magazines 



Whereas, hZ»^ percent of the vocational graduates acknowledged job oppor** 
tunity as a source of influence on the selection of their course, only 37.6 
percent of the academic graduates did so. Parents were reported as a source 
of course selection influence by 28,5 percent of the vocational graduates 
versus 43.2 percent of the academic graduates. The percentages reporting 
friends of the same age as an influence were about the same. The major dif* 
ference was the influence of school personnel. Counselors were reported as 
an influence by 12.3 percent of the vocationals versus 31 .0 percent of aca- 
demics. School teachers were reported as an influence by 15.1 percent of the 
vocationals versus 23.7 percent of the academics. The two types of graduates 
also differed significantly on the reported influence of books and magazines. 
More of the vocational graduates reported their course selection was influ- 
enced by books and magazines than did the academic graduates. 

Table 47 shows how the two types of graduates acknowledged the factors 
as the "most important source of influence." Parents (24.8 percent), job 
opportunities (17.7 percent) and school counselors (16.1 percent) are the 
dominant pattern of influence in course selection for academic graduates. 
Parents, as the most important influence, are twice the factor for academics 
than for vocationals. 

What does it mean from the standpoint of vocational education? It means 
that counselors and teachers, combined with parents, are a strong force for 
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influencing students to select the academic course in comprehensive high 
schools, in the same schools, however, school personnel are a much less 
frequent source of influence when it comes to guiding would~be vocational 
students in the selection of their trade. This may be a reflection of a 
strong academic orientation of counselors and teachers in comprehensive 
schools. 



Table 4?. TYPE OF GRADUATE COMPARISON; SOURCES REPORTED AS THE MOST 

IMPORTANT COURSE SELECTION INFLUENCE 



Moc i* 1 mno rt’dnt* 1 nfl LI0nC6 


TYPE OF GRADUATE 


L 1 IIIWW 1 wOlIt iiii • wwi iww 


Vocat i ona 1 


Academic 


1 n UOLIiSG ICCiL 1 v/li 




% 


N 


% 


Job opportunities 


.973 


26.8 


217 


17.7 




524 


1 4, 4 


303 


24.8 


Friend your age . 


357 


9.8 


92 


7.5 


School teacher . . 


227 


6.3 


88 


7.2 


School counselor 


205 


5.7 


197 


16.1 


Books and magazines 


163 


4.5 


41 


3.3 


Brother or sister . 


161 


4.4 


51 


4.2 


Relative 


158 


4.4 


26 


2.1 




154 


4.2 


27 


2.2 


Course graduate ••••... 


63 


1.7 


18 


1.5 


Neighbor (adult) 


51 


1.4 


7 


0.6 


School principal 


38 


1.0 


3 


0.2 


Other than above . . ^ . . . 


554 


15.3 


154 


12.6 



% 



k 



I 

I 
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Table 48 shows the results of a special analysis which compares voca- 
tional with academic graduates from comprehensive high schools only. The 
data do not change any of the generalizations made earlier. If anything^ 
pgi*0fi^s 31*0 less of an influence on the course selection of vocational 
graduates from comprehensive schools than of vocational graduates from 
voca t i ona I school s . 

Table 48. TYPE OF GRADUATE COMPARISON: SOURCES ACKNOWLEDGED BY GRADUATES 

FROM COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS TO HAVE INFLUENCED TYPE OF COURSE SELECTED 





TYPE OF GRADUATE 


Sources of Influence 


Vocat ional 


Academic 


in Course Selection 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Job opportunities . • • . 


962 


44.2 


654 


37.6 




548 


25.2 


751 


43.2 


Friend your age 


513 


23.6 


379 


21.8 


Books and magazines ... 


363 


16.7 


259 


14.9 


School teacher 


379 


17.4 


413 


23.7 


School counselor .... 


305 


14.0 

H 


539 


31.0 


Relative 


204 


9.4 


146 


8.4 


Part-time job ••.... 


285 


13.1 


88 


5.1 


Brother or sister «... 


199 


9.1 


221 


12.7 


Course graduate 


181 


8.3 


104 


6.0 


Neighbor ('adult) .... 


91 


4.2 


62 


3.6 


School principal .... 


37 


1.7 


54 


3.1 


Other than above . . » , 


390 


14.0 


267 


15.4 
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ANALYSIS BY RACE OF GRADUATE 

Do Negroes differ significantly from whites in terms of the sources of 
influence on the type of vocational course selected? If so, what are the dif- 
ferences? Significant differences should be of interest to school counselors 
who have the problem of guiding students of both races* 

Table 49 shows the percentagej^ of white and Negro graduates who reported 
each of the listed factors as an influence on the type of vocational course 
selected. 



Table 49* RACE COMPARISON: SOURCES ACKNOWLEDGED BY GRADUATES 

TO HAVE INFLUENCED TYPE OF VOCATIONAL COURSE SELECTED 





RACE OF GRADUATE 


aOUl or 1 ni 1 uenuo 

In Course Selection 


White 


Negro 


Other 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Job opportunities 


2026 


42.9 


173 


51.2 


3 


15.8 


Parents • 


1391 


28.9 


77 


22,8 


3 


15.8 


Friend your age 


1028 


21.4 


90 


26.6 


4 


21.1 


Books and magazines • • • • • 


815 


17.0 


93 


27.5 


1 


5.3 


School teacher c 


690 


14.4 


82 


24.3 


6 


31.6 


School counselor •••••• 


576 


12.0 


55 


16.3 


3 


15.8 


Relative • 


520 


10,8 


25 


7.4 


2 


10.5 


part-time Job 


486 


10. 1 


35 


10,4 


1 


5.3 


Brother or sister 


392 


8,2 


20 


5.9 


1 


5.3 


Course graduate 


* 293 


6.1 


21 


6.2 


1 


5.3 


Neighbor (adult) 


217 


4.5 


17 


5.0 


0 


0.0 


School principal • • • • • 


124 


2.6 


9 


2.7 


0 


0.0 


Other than above 


921 


19.2 


45 


13.4 


5 


26.4 

_ 
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There are both changes in the rank order of the top six factors and the per- 
centages acknowledging each factor. 



WHITE GRADUATES 


NEGRO GRADUATES 


1. Job opportunity (42.9%) 


1. Job opportunity (51.2%) 


2. Parents (28.9%) 


2. Books and magazines (27.9%) 


3. Friend your age (21.4%) 


3. Friend your age (26.6%) 


4. Books and magazines (17*0%) 


4. School teacher (24.3%) 


5. School teacher (14.4%) 


5. Parents (22.8%) 


6. School counselor (12.0%) 


6. School counselor (16.3%) 



The pattern differences are confirmed in Tabte 50 which shows how grad- 
uates of both races reported what were the most important influences on the 
type of vocational course selected. 

n 

These results suggest that the Negro is turning away from traditional 
family sources of influence, such as parents, relatives and siblings toward 
non-family sources of influence, such as teachers, counselors, books and maga- 
zines, friends, and above ail, his interpretation of future job opportunity. 
Perhaps the Negro perceives non-family sources as more authoritative. In his 
strivings to improve his status in life, he may be unconsciously rejecting 
his family as a source of guidance in favor of more authoritative sources. 

That may be because the more highly motivated Negro is acutely aware of the 
discrepancy between what he wants to achieve and what his family has achieved. 
Consequently, he looks to non-family sources for guidance. Regardless of the 
interpretation of why, he does appear to be more readily influenced by non- 
family sources. This should be of interest to school teachers and counselors. 
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THE FIRST FULL-TIME POST GRADUATION JOB 




□ The Significance of the First Job 1 

□ Time Required to Get First Job 3 

□ Relatedness of the First Job to Trade Studied 13 

□ Reasons For Not Getting First Job in Trade 25 

□ Graduates Opinion of Preparation For Trade 31 

□ Methods Used to Get First Job 35 
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CHAPTER 5 SUMMARY 



Time Required to Get First Job 

1. Year of graduation . The 1953, 1958, and I9&2 gs^aduates required re- 
spectively i.3, 2.3, and i.7 months to get their first job. Time 
required is related to general level of unemployment. 

2. Type of school . Comprehensive school vocational graduates took slightly 
longer to get jobs than vocational school graduates. 

3, Enrollment of school . Time to get first job is unrelated to enrollment 
of graduates* school. 

4, Race of graduate . Negro graduates take about twice as long to get their 
first job as white graduates. 

5. Type of program . Academic course graduates require on an average one 
month longer to find their first full-time job than vocational course 
graduates. 

6, Regional differences . There are definite regional differences in time 
required to get the first Job. 



Relatedness of First Job to Trade Studied 

7, Year of graduation . The percentage of graduates whose first job was in 
the same trade studied was 32.6, 27.6, and 29.6 per cent respectively for 
1953, 1958, and 1962 graduates. The relatedness of first job to trade 
studied correlates inversely with the U.S. unemployment rate. 

8, Type of school . Vocational schools have a consistently higher related 
job placement performance than comprehensive schools. 

9, Enrollment of school . Related job placement performance is inversely 
related to school enrollment. Small enrollment schools do slightly 
better. 

10. Race of graduate . Negro graduates are much less likely to find their 
first job in the trade for which trained or a highly related trade than 
white graduates. 

n. Regional differences . There are definite regional differences in re- 
lated job placement performance. 

(Continued in Appendix B) 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FIRST JOB 

If the graduate's first job is not in the trade studied or a highly 
related trade, the chances are high that he will never enter the trade or 
a highly related trade. But, If his first Job is !n the trade or a highly 
related trade, the odds are great that he will stay with the trade or allied 
trade. Therein lies the significance of the first full-'time job after grad- 
uation. The first job, as was pointed out in Chapter 3> is a harbinger of 
Jobs to come. 

The present chapter is concei^ned with the foUowing basic questions 

I 

about the first job: 

1. How long does it take the graduate to get his first 
ful 1 -t ime job? 

2. How is his first job related to the trade studied in 
high school? 

3. To what extent do school and other sources help him 
find his first job? 

4. If his first job is in the trade, what is his opinion 

of how well his trade education; prepared him for the job? 

Sc if his first job is not in the trade studied, what reasons 
does he give? 

These and related questions are explored in terms, of basic variables, 
i.e. year of graduation, type of school, school enrollment, race of gradu- 
ate, and where applicable, the type of graduate. 
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THE TIME REQUIRED TO GET THE FIRST JOB 



Trend in General Placement 

The general placement measure indicates the time in months required to 

get the first full-time job. It does not take into account the relatedness 
of the job to training. 

Table 51 shows the number, percentage, and cumulative percentage of grad- 
uates who found their first full-time job in eleven categories ranging from 
immediately after graduation to nine months or longer. 



Table 51. GENERAL PLACEMENT: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION FOR VOCATIONAL COURSE 

GRADUATES ElY CLASS YEAR (BASED ON CASES THAT WENT DIRECTLY TO 



General 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Placement 




1953 


r >958 


1962 


Combined 


C.l. 


N 


% 


c% 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


% i 


P c% 


N 


% 


C% 


9.0 > 


23 


2.4 


100.0 


66 


5.5 


100.0 


64 


3.5 


100.0 


154 


3.9 


100.0 


o 

• 

GO 


5 


0.6 


97.6 


18 


1.5 


94.5 


21 


1.2 


96.5 


45 


1.1 


96.1 


7.0 


k 


0.4 


97.0 


21 


1.8 


93.0 


1 1 


0.6 


95.3 


37 


1.0 


95.0 


6.0 


9 


0.9 


96.6 


34 


2.9 


91 .2 


33 


1.8 


94.7 


76 


1.9 


94.0 


5.0 


9 


1.0 


95.7 


24 


2.0 


88.3 


34 


1.9 


92.9 


67 


1.7 


92.1 


A.O 


22 


2.3 


94.7 


52 


4.3 


86.3 


75 


4.2 


91.0 


149 


3.7 


90.4 


3.0 


45 


4.8 


92.4 


97 


8.2 


82.0 


146 


8.1 


86.8 


290 


7.4 


86.7 


2.0 


68 


7.2 


87.6 


120 


10.0 


73.8 


176 


9.7 


78.7 


364 


9.1 


79.3 


1.0 


201 


21 .2 


80.4 


232 


19.5 


63.8 


347 


19.2 


69.0 


783 


19.8 


70.2 


0.5 


141 


14.9 


59.2 


141 


11.8 


44.3 


251 


13.9 


49.8 


538 


13.6 


50.4 


0.1 


419 


44.3 


44.3 


388 


32.5 


32.5 


649 


35.9 


35.9 


1457 


36.8 


36.8 


Number 


946 


1,193 


1,807 


3,960 






Mean 


1.3 


2.3 


1.7 


1.8 


Median 


0.5 


1.0 


1 .0 


0.5 


S.D. 1 


2.6 


4.0 


2.8 


3.2 
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The results of combining the graduates of 1953* 1958, and 1962 indicate 
that 70.2 percent of the graduates found their first job within one month 
after graduation. The mean time for all graduates, excluding those who went 
into military service or continued full time in school, is 1.8 months; the 
median is .5 of a month. Apparently, most graduates are able to find full- 
time employment 90on after graduation. 



Does the time required to get the first job vary with the year of gradua- 
tion? Are schools improving in the.ir ability to reduce the time required 
to place graduates? The data in Table 51 suggests two ansv/ers. For one, 

^he level of the economy at the time of graduation appears to be a factor 
influencing time required to obtain a job. The mean and median times re- 
quired to get a job in 1953, a yeair the economy was in boom proportion, 
were 1.3 months and .5 of a month respectively. In contrast, the equiva- 
lent values for 1958, a recession year, were 2.3 months and 1.0 month. In 
1962, with the economy out of the recession and heading toward the longest 
peace-time upward trend in history, the time to get a full-time job dropped 
to a mean of 1.7 months and a median of .5 of a month. 



The relationship between the economy, measured in terms of unemployment 
rate, admittedly an imperfect measure because it does not describe precisely 
the employment opportunity for young people, and general placement is shown 
in Figure 5* It suggests, as one might expect, that a school's ability to 
place graduates promptly into full-time jobs is, in part, limited by the level 
of economy that prevails in the region served by the school. 

The data also suggest that it is getting more difficult to place gradu- 
ates, that more time is required to find jobs. Whereas 80 percent of the 
1953 graduates who looked for jobs found them within one month after gradua- 
tion, only 69 percent of the 1962 graduates found their job within one month. 
The. point is not conclusive. The difference may be wholly attributable to 
the difference in the general economy level between 1953 and 1962. 
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Figure 5. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ANNUAL U.S. RATE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
GENERAL PLACEMENT MEASURE FOR 1953, 1958, AND 1962 GRADUATES 
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U.S. UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
(Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics) 



General Placement by Type of School 

How do the vocational course graduates from comprehensive schools compare 
with those from vocational schools in terms of general placement? The compari- 
son data is shown in Table 52. Those who graduated from vocational schools 
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require slightly less time to find :a job than those who graduate from compre- 
hensive schools. The differences, ihowever, are not substantial. Moreover, one 
cannot conclude that the differences between the two types of schools are the 
result of differences In degree of effort or methods used to place graduates. 
Other variables, unrelated to school placement efforts, such as characteristics 
of graduates or employment opportunity for trades offered, may be responsible 
The relationship between school placement efforts and general placement perfor- 
mance will be explored in a later study report. 



Table 52. GENERAL PLACEMENT: COMPARISON OF COMPREHENSIVE AND 

VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS (BASED ON CASES THAT WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK) 



General Placement by Enrollment 



Is general placement related to school enrollment? Do large enrollment 
schools, for example, have a lower general placement time thaii medium or small 
enrollment schools? 



Year of 


Type of ! School 


General Placement | 

'i 


Graduation 


N 


M 


S.D. 1 




Vocational 


591 


1.1 


,.4 1 


1953 


Comprehens i ve 


355 


1.5 


1 

1 

3.0 1 




Vocational ..... 


692 


2.3 


'*•1 1 


1958 


Comprehensive 


501 


2.3 


4.0 i 

1 




Vocat i ona 1 


1,086 


1.5 


2.7 1 


1962 


Comprehensive , . 


721 


1.9 


-‘i 

i 

2.9 j 




Vocational 


2,381 


1.7 


1 

■ 3.1 1 


Comb i ned 


Comprehensive 


1,579 


2.0 


i 

3.3 1 
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Table 53 shows by 9i*^duatin9 class the differences in 9eneral placement per** 
formance for three enrollment cate9ories, i.e. less than 500, between 500 and 
1500, and 9reater than 1500* The data su99est that the 9raduates from lar9e 
enrollment schools require sli9htly less time in months to obtain a job than 
9raduates from medium and small enrollment schools* There is also a su99estion 
that the small schools do sli9htly better than the medium enrollment schools* 
From a practical standpoint, the differences are ne9li9ible* The size of the 
school in terms of total enrollment does not appear to be a major factor in 
the placement of 9raduates into full-time jobs* 



Table 53. GENERAL PLACEMENT: COMPARISON OF SCHOOL 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT CATEGORIES 



Year of 


School Enrollment 


General Placement 


Graduation 


N 


M 


S*D* 




< 500 ***** * 


349 


1*2 


2*3 


1953 


500-1500 ***** 


340 


1*4 


3.1 




>1500 


257 


1*2 


2*3 




<500 


398 


2*4 


4*2 


1958 


500-1500 


475 


2*3 






>1500 


320 


2*1 


3.7 




<500 


606 


1 *6 


2*8 


1962 


500-1500 


65^ 


*•9 


3.1 




>1500 


5^7 


1 *6 


2.4 




< 500 


1,355 


1.7 


3.2 


Comb i ned 


500-1500 


1,478 


1.9 


3.5 




>1500 1 


1 1,*27 


1 .6 


2*8 



General Placement by Type of Graduate 



How do the vocational course 9raduates compare with academic course 9rad- 
uates in terms of time required to qet a full-time job? Table 54 provides the 
comparison data for all vocational course qraduates who went directly to work 
versus all academic course qraduates who went directly to work, i*e* excluded 
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are those who continued full-time in school or who went into military service. 

; It takes the academic graduate, for the combined groups, 3*1 months to find 

^ his first full-time job, compared with 1.8 months for the vocational graduate. 

\ 

Moreover, the difference is greatest in the recession year of 1958, indicating 
^ that the academic course graduate who looks for a job after high school is par- 

l ticularly at a disadvantage during a down turn in the economy. 

I 

i 



Table 5^. GENERAL PLACEMENT: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC 

GRADUATES (BASED ON CASES THAT WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK) 



Year of 


Type of Graduate 


General Placement 


Graduation 


N 


M 


1 S.D. 




Vocational 


946 


1.3 


2.6 


1953 






4.8 


Academi c . . ^ , 


175 


2.6 


1958 


Vocational 


1193 


2.3 


4.0 




4.0 


Academic . . . . 


207 


5.7 


1962 


Vocational 


1807 


1.7 


2.8 






Academi c . 


256 


2,8 


4.3 




Vocational 


3960 


1.8 


3.2 


Combined 










Academic 


638 


3.1 


5.0 



Table 55 presents a more equitable comparison, vocational versus aca- 
demic course graduates from the same* comprehensive schools . The general 
conclusion is unchanged. It takes academic course graduates a mean of 1 to 
1.7 months longer than vocational course graduates to get the first full- 
time job, depending upon the economy level. 



c . ft 














Table 55. GENERAL PLACEMENT: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC 

GRADUATES FROM THE SAME COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS 



Year of 
Gradua ti on 



1953 



1958 



1962 



Combined 



Type of Graduate 



Vocational 
Academic , 



Vocational 
Academic . 



Vocational 
Academic , 



Vocational 
Academic . 



General Placement 



N 



355 

175 



501 

207 



721 

256 



1579 

638 



M 



1.5 

2.6 



2.3 

4.0 



1.9 

2.8 



2.0 

3.1 



S.D. 



3.0 

4.8 



4.0 

5.7 



2.9 

4.3 



3.3 

5.0 



General Placement by Race 

j How does the Negro graduate compare with the white in terms of the gen- 

eral placement measure? Does it take him \ 'ger to find full-time employment? 

The comparison data are shown in Table 5»^ For each graduating class, 

the Negro graduate requires longer to find a job than the white. Considering 
all graduates, it takes the Negro twice as long to find a job, the mean being 

I ■ 1.6 months for the white graduates and 3.0 months for Negro graduates. 

When Negroes and whites who graduated from the same high schools are com- 

I pared, the difference in time required to get a job is still there. It takas 

the Negro almost tv^ice as long to get a job, even when he has graduated from 
the same school. Equality of education does not necessarily mean equality of 

i, 

i employment opportunity. 

I 



I 























Table 56. GENERAL PLACEMENT: COMPARISON OF RACE OF GRADUATES 



Year of 


Pace of Graduate 


General Placement 


Graduation 


” i 


M 


S.D. 




White • 


907 


1.2 


2.6 


1953 


Negro . « 


28 


1.6 


2.2 




Other 


3 


0.7 


0.2 




\^fhite ; 


1,081 


2.2 


3.8 


1958 


Negro 


83 


3.4 


4.8 




Other ....... 


5 


7.0 


9.3 






1,626 


1.6 


2.5 


1962 




132 


3.1 


4.5 




Other 


5 


3.5 


6.3 




White 


3.627 


1.7 


3.0 


Comb 1 ned 


Negro 


2kh 


3.0 


4.4 




Other 


13 


4.2 


7.4 



General Placement by Region 

How do the geographic regions of the United States compare in terms of 
general placement performance? Are some regions consistently better than 
others from the standpoint of time required by graduates to get full-time 
jobs? Regional differences may reflect regional economy level differences. 
Should that be the case, the general placement performance of schools is 
better compared with regional standards than with a national standard. 

The regional comparison data are shown in Table 57* Clearly, there are 
marked regional differences for each of the three graduating class years. 

For example, in 1953 the mean time required to get a job in New England was 
.8 of a month; in the Great Lakes area, it was 1.6 months; and in the Pacific 
area, it was 2.5 months. It cannot be concluded that these differences are 
solely the result of regional differences in economy level. However, there 
is indirect evidence that economy level differences do account for a degree 
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of the regional differences in general placement. With but one exception, 
the regional mean times required to get a full-time job increased substan- 
tially in 1938, a recession year. The exception, the Rocky Mountains area, 
can be attributed to the small nuttiber of cases that comprise the regional 
mean. In 1962 , the regional mean times show a significant drop, a reflec- 
tion of a higher economy level. 

The regional differences suggest that graduate follow-up studies based 
upon regions or smaller units can be very misleading when generalized to the 
nation as a whole. It remains to be seen whether the other derived measures 
will show equally pronounced regional differences. 













RELATEDNESS OF FIRST 
JOB TO TRADE STUDIED 



Trend in Related Placement 

The related placement measure combines the time required to get the first 
full-time job with how related the job is to the trade studied in high school. 
The equation is discussed in Chapter 3. To facilitate interpretation of the 
measure, Table 58 shows what the scores would be for each relatedness category 
for jobs obtained in four months or less. A graduate who gets a job in the 
same trade immediately upon gradual:, ion would have the maximal score of 100, 

If he got a job in a completely unrelated trade immediately upon graduation, 
he would have a score of 25 . 



Table 58. GUIDE FOR INTERPRETATION OF RELATED PLACEMENT MEASURE 





Relat 


edness of First Job to Trade 


Same 

Trade 


Highly 

Related 


SI ightly 
Related 


Completely 

Unrelated 


r Months to Get First Job 

" — - ■■■ 1 


0 


100 


75 


50 


25 


.5 


67 


50 


33 


17 


1 


50 


38 


25 


12 


2 


40 


30 


20 


10 


3 


36 


27 


18 


9 


4 


33 


25 


17 


8 
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With that background, Table 59 can be interpreted more readily. It shovjs 
the frequency, percentage,’ and cumulative percentage distribution of the related 
placement scores for the three graduating classes separately and combined. There 
is no consistent trend in the mean and median values by graduating class year. 

The measure appears to be related to the level of the economy. The median drops 
sharply from ^0 in 1953* a boom economy year, to 25 in 1958, a recession year, 
and increases to 33 in 1962, when the economy was again at a fairly high level 
as measured by unemployment rate. The data establish that the graduate’s like- 
lihood of getting a job in the same trade studied or a highly related trade is 
influenced by the economy level. 



Table 59. RELATED PLACEMENT: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION FOR VOCATIONAL COURSE 

GRADUATES BY CLASS YEAR (BASED ON CASES THAT WENT DIRECTLY TO WORK) 



Related YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Placement 


1953 


1958 




1962 




Combined 


C.l. 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


% 


C% 


91-100 


173 


18.9 


18.9 


132 


11.7 


11.7 


234 


14.0 


14.0 


540 


14.5 


14.5 


81- 90 


0 


0.0 


18.9 


0 


0.0 


11.7 


0 


0.0 


14.0 


0 


0.0 


14.5 


0 
00 

1 


87 


9.5 


28.4 


80 


7.1 


18.8 


144 


8.6 


22.6 


311 


8.3 


22.8 


61- 70 


47 


5.2 


33.6 


43 


3.8 


22.6 


71 


4.3 


26.9 


161 


4.4 


27.2 


51- 60 


0 


0.0 


33.6 


0 


0.0 


22.6 


0 


0.0 


26.9 


0 


0.0 


27.2 


• 

vn 

o 


144 


15.7 


49.3 


112 


10.0 


32.6 


228 


13.6 


40.5 


488 


13.1 


40.3 


0 

1 


61 


6.7 


56.0 


114 


10.1 


42.7 


193 


11.5 


52.0 


370 


9.9 


50.2 


O 

1 


150 


16.3 


72.3 


216 


19.2 


61.9 


266 


15.9 


67.9 


633 


17.0 


67.2 


11- 20 


158 


17.3 


89.6 


230 


20.4 


82.3 


285 


17*. 1 


85.0 


675 


18.1 


85.3 


1- 10 


95 


10.4 


100.0 


199 


17.7 


100.0 


251 


15.0 


100.0 


547 


14.7 


100.0 


Number 


915 


1,126 


1,672 


3.725 


Mean 


47.4 


37.8 


42.2 


42.1 


Median 


40 


25 


33 


31 


S.D. 


32.3 


29.8 


30.7 


31.0 
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Figure 6 shows the relationship between the related placement means for 
the three graduating classes and the United States rate of unemployment in 
those years. The measure very clearly is effected by the general unemploy- 
ment rate which is a reflection of the economy level. 

Figure 6. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RELATED PLACEMENT MEASURE AND 
U.S. RATE OF UNEMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEARS 1953 , 1938 , AND 1962 







Table 60 shows the relatedness of the first job to the trade studied more 
directiy in the form of the number and percent of graduates in each relatedness 
category, in 1953, 50.8 percent of the graduates went into the same or a highiy 
reiated trade. In 1958, the recession year, the percentage dropped 44.2, and 
in 1962, with a substantially higher level of economy, the percentage Increased 
to 49.4, almost back to the 1953 level. Even in the best year, less than one- 
third of the graduates go into the same trade studied in high school. In every 
year, a greater percentage go into a completely unrelated trade than go Into 
the trade studied. In a later section, the reasons given by graduates for not 
going into the trade studied will 6^ analyzed. 



Table 60. TREND IN NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF VOCATIONAL GRADUATES PLACED IN 
FOUR CATEGORIES OF RELATIONSHIP BE|VEEN TRADE STUDIED AND FIRST FULL-TIME JOB* 



Relation of First Job to Trade 


‘ 




YEAR 


OF GRADUATION 






1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


dLUul"u in 1 1 1 y II wv^iivwi 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Same trade ...... 


301 


32.6 


313 


27.6 


498 


29.6 


1118 


29.8 


Highly related trade 


168 


18.2 


189 


16.6 


333 


19.8 


691 


18.4 


Slightly related trade 


150 


16.3 


164 


14.4 


229 


13.6 


544 


14.5 


Completely unrelated trade 


303 


32.9 


470 


41.4 


625 


37.1 


1402 


37.3 



* Based on usable data from questionnaire Item 14. 



The relationship between the percentage of graduates who go into the trade 
studied and the United States rate of unemployment is shown in Figure 7. As 
the rate of unemployment increases, the percentage who go into the trade studied 
decreases. The broken line shows the percentage who went into a completely unre- 
lated trade. It increases sharply as rate of unemployment increases, indicating 
that decreases in the level of economy divert substantial numbers of graduates 
from the trade studied to completely unrelated trades. Most of those so diverted 
never enter the trade. They tend to stay in work wholly unrelated to what they 
studied in high schw/ol . 
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Figure 7. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN O.S. RATE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND PERCENTAGE OF 
GRADUATES PLACED IN TRADE STUDIED AND IN COMPLETELY UNRELATED TRADES 




1 ^ 



It should be pointed out that the relatedness of the first job to the 
trade studied is reported by the graduate. It represents his judgment. How- 
ever, an opportunity to check his judgment was available. He was asked to 
write the title of his position, occupation or trade on the questionnaire. 
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1 Titles were compared with ratings of relatedness. With few exceptions, those 

who claimed their first job was in the same trade studied in high school iden- 

I 

tified their Job by a title in agreement with the title of the course taken. 

I Also, those who claimed their first, job was completely unrelated to the trade 

I studied in high school listed titles that overwhelmingly confirmed their ratings 

I 

I of "completely unrelated." It was concluded that the graduates were capable 

I of judging the relatedness between their first job and the trade studied, at 

! least at the extreme anchor points!. 



Rebted Placement by Type of School 

How do comprehensive high schools compare with vocational high schools 
in terms of related placement performance? Table 61 provides the data. 



Table 61. RELATED PUCEMENT: COMPARISON OF 

COMPREHENSIVE AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 



Year of 




Related Placement 


Graduation 


Type of School 


N 


M 


S.D. 


' 


Vocational 


575 


51.6 


32.4 


1953 


Comprehensive o . 


340 


40.3 


30.9 




Vocational 


6S6 


40.1 


30.8 


1958 


Comprehensive 


470 


34.5 


28.1 




Vocat i ona 1 


1,010 


45.6 


30.8 


1962 


Comprehensive 


622 


37.2 


29.6 




Vocational 


2.252 


45.5 


31.5 


Combined 


Comprehensive » 


1,473 


37.0 


1 29.5 
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For each of the three graduating classes, the vocational schools out per- 
formed the comprehensive schools in related placement performance. The dif- 
ferences are both significant and substantial. The performance of both types 
of schools decreased in the recession year of 1958, and increased when the 
economy was at a higher level in 1962. The comprehensive schools decreased 
from 40.3 in 1953 to 34.5 in 1958, a drop of 5.8, whereas the vocational 
schools dropped from 51.6 in 1953 to 40.1 in 1958, a decrease of 11.1. The 
apparent greater resistance of the; comprehensive school to economy effects 
has no significance. It is attributable to an initially lower placement per- 
formance. 



The comparison of the two types of schools in terms of percentage of grad- 
uates placed into each relatedness category is shown in Table 62. Over all 
years, the vocational schools placed 33*8 percent of their graduates who went 
directly to work into the trade studied, whereas the comprehensive schools 
placed only 23.9 percent into the trade studied. The schools also diffeir at 
the other extreme. Of the vocational school graduates, 33*1 percent got their 



Table 62. COMPARISON BY TYPE OF SCHOOL: NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES 

PLACED IN FOUR CATEGORIES OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
TRADE STUDIED AND FIRST FULL-TIME JOB 



Relation of First Job 
to Trade Training 


-- 


TYPE OF 


SCHOOL 




Vocational 


Comprehensive 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Sime trade 


763 


33.6 


355 


23.9 


Highly related trade 


447 


19.7 


244 


16.5 


Slightly related trade 


311 


13.7 


233 


15.7 


Completely unrelated trade ... 


751 


33.1 


651 


43.9 



first job in a trade completely unrelated to the trade they studied in high 
school, whereas almost 44 percent of the comprehensive school graduates went 
into completely unrelated trades. Clearly, the vocational schools do a better 
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job of placing their graduates into the trade or highly related trades* A 
later analysis will shed more light on the reasons for the difference* 

Related Placement by Enrollment 




Does the size of the school's enrollment have any relationship with place- 
ment performance? Do small enrollment schools, for example, do a better job of j 

placing their graduates Into the trade than large enrollment schools? Table 63 j 

provides the data* For the combined years, it appears that related placement | 

performance Is Inversely related to total school enrollment* Schools with an 

f 

enrollment less than 500 do better as a group than those in the larger enroll- 
ment categories* The differences, however, are not substantial* 



Table 63* RELATED PLACEMENT: COMPARISON OF 

SCHOOL TOTAL ENROLLMENT CATEGORIES 



Year of | 

Graduat Ion 


School Enrol Imonti 


Related Placement 


^ ^^1 1^^^^ 1 tail! V 


N 


M 


S*D. 




< 500 


336 


48*8 


31.4 


1953 


500 “ 1500 * * * 


330 


47.9 


33.4 




> 1500 


249 


44*9 


31.9 




< 500 * . 


368 


38*1 


29.9 


1958 


500-1500 


454 


38*4 


30.6 




> 1500 . 


304 


36*3 


28*4 




< 500 


561 


45.3 


31.1 


1962 


500 - 1500 ****«*... . 


608 


39.9 


30*1 




>1500 


503 


41.6 


30*6 




< 500 ■****.*. 


1,267 


44.1 


31.1 


Combined 


500-1500 


1,400 


41.3 


31.3 




> 1500 . 


1,058 


40.9 


30*4 
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the influence of school enrollment upon the relatedness of first job to 
trade studied is further shown in Table 64. Schools with an enrollment less 
than 500 had a greater percentage of graduates enter the trade fo»- which trained 
(34.5 percent) and a smaller percentage of graduates enter completely unrelated 
trades (34.3 percent) than did the higher enrollment schools. A later report 
will compare small, medium and large enrollment school in terms of what they do 
to place graduates. That analysis may help explain the differences in related 
placement performance. 



Table 64, COMPARISON BY ENROLLMENT: NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES 

PLACED IN FOUR CATEGORIES OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
TRADE STUDIED AND FIRST FULL-TIME JOB 



Relation of First Job 
To Trade Training 


SCHOOL ENROLLM 


ENT 


< 


500 


500 - 


• 1500 


> 


1500 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Same trade 


441 


34.5 


389 


27.5 


288 


27.1 


Highly related trade , , , , 


230 


18.0 


271 


19.2 


190 


17.9 


Slightly related trade . , , 


169 


13.2 


200 


14,2 


175 


16.5 


Completely unrelated trade , 


439 


34.3 


553 


39.1 


410 


38.6 



Related Placement and Race 



Is the race of the vocational graduate a factor In related placement? 

Are Negro graduates as likely to be placed in the trade as white graduates? 

Table 65 provides the data. For every graduating class, the related place- 
ment of Negroes is signi f Icar.t ly and substantially lower than that of white 
graduates. The Negro is clearly at a disadvantage. The factor has tremen- 
dous importance for current efforts to elevate the status of the Negro through 
vocational education. If he is not placed in the trades for which he is trained 
or at least highly related trades, the incentive to improve his status by edu- 
cation is weakened. 
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Table 65. RELATED PUCEMENT; COMPARISON BY 
RACE OF VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 



Year of 


Race of Graduate 


Related Placement 


Graduat i on 


N 


M 


S.D. 




White 


880 


48,0 


32.4 


1953 


Negro 


25 


30.4 


25.4 




Other 


3 


28.0 


15.6 




Whi te 


1031 


38.6 


30.2 


IS58 


Negro 


71 


26.0 


21.0 




Other 


4 


29.8 


27.0 




White 


1507 


43.5 


30.9 


1962 


Negro 


123 


27.6 


23.7 




Other 


4 


58.2 


42.2 




Whi te a 


3429 


43.2 


31.3 


Combi ned 


Negro ... 


220 


27.4 


23.1 




Other 


11 


39.6 


34.3 



The difference in relaterS placement between Negro and white graduates Is 
more dramatically shown in Table 66. Over all years, only 17.3 percent of the 
Negro graduates were placed in the trade studied. Almost 58 percent were placed 
in completely unrelated trades. Comparable figures for white graduates are 30.6 
percent ^>laced in the trade, and 36 percent placed In completely unrelated trades. 
There is no disputing the disadvantage of the Negro graduate. A small minority 
find work in the trade studied. 
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Table 66. COMPARISON 8Y RACE OF GRADUATE: NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES 

PLACED IN FOUR CATEGORIES OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
TRADE STUDIED AND FIRST FULL-TIME JOB 



RACE OF GRADUATE 



riiDL %IUU 

to Trade Training 


White 


Nes 


ro 


Other 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Same trade , 

i 


1058 


30.6 


39 


17.3 


3 


27.3 


Highly related trade ...... 


640 


18,5 


36 


15.9 


1 


9.1 


Slightly related trade . . , . , 


514 


14.9 


21 


9.3 


I 


9.1 


Completely unrelated trade ... 


1241 


35.9 


130 


57.5 


6 


54.5 




Related Placement by Region 

An earlier section Indicated significant regional differences in general 
placement, the time required to find a full-time job after graduation. That 
prompts a question about; regional differences in related placement. Are some 
regions consistently better than others in terms of placing their graduates in 
the trades for which trained? Table 67 provides the data. There, are consistent 
regional differences. Placement related to the trade studied is highest in the 
New England region and lowest in the Pacific region for the combined years. New 
England is consistently higher than 'the other regions. 

Undoubtedly, the regional differences are partially attributable to dif- 
ferences in the level of economy that prevails. However, direct support for 
this assumption is lacking. Rate of employment figures are not available by 
region for the three years concerned. 

The regional differences again point out the fallacy of projecting regir.ial 
survey results to the country as a whole. The North Atlantic State follow-vjp 
studies have consistently reported a higher percentage of placement of gradu- 
ates in the trade or related trade than has been reported in this study. 

Regional differences are a partial answer to the apparent discrepancy. 
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Table 67. REWTEO PUCEHENT: COMPARISON OF EIGHT GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 



Year of 


Geographic Region 


Related Placement 


Graduation 


N 


M 


S.D. 




New England . , 


181 


58.2 


31.2 




Mideast , 


236 


48.3 


33.0 




Great Lakes . * 


101 


44.5 


30.4 


1953 


Plains . . 


86 


46.6 


30.9 




Southeast .... 


171 


39.3 


30.3 




Southwest . ; 


30 


46.1 


35.1 




Rocky Mountains 


12 


45.3 


33.7 




Pacific 


38 


37.5 


31.0 




New England 


202 


44.8 


31.4 




Mideast 


340 


38.4 


30.6 




Great Lakes 


148 


34.5 


29.5 


1958 


Plains 


88 


32.6 


26.9 




Southeast ... 


253 


34.2 


27.8 




Southwest 


54 


40.8 


31.5 




Rocky Mountains 


14 


46.9 


27.3 




Pacific ....... 


27 


33.6 


24.9 




New England 


278 


57.1 


31.4 




Mideast 


446 


41.5 


30.6 




Great Lakes . 


273 


38.9 


29.6 


1362 


Plains 


141 


36.4 


28.6 




Southeast . 


369 


37.7 


28.8 




Southwest 


80 


40.7 


30.5 




Rocky Mountains 


18 


46.8 


33.5 




Pacific 


67 


36.4 


2G.k 




New England 


662 


53.6 


31.8 




Mideast 


1,085 


42.4 


31.4 




Great Lakes 


526 


38.9 


30.0 


Comb i ned 


Plains . 


315 


38.1 


29.3 




Southeast . 


797 


36.8 


28.8 




Southwest 


164 


41.7 


31.8 




Rocky Mountains ........ 


itk 


46.4 


31.7 




Pacific . 


132 1 


36.1 


27.6 
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REASONS FOR NOT 
GETTING FIRST JOB IN TRADE 



The majcjrity of vocational course graduates do not enter the trade for 
which trained in high school. For all years combined, 51 *8 percent of the 
direct to work graduates went into a trade slightly related or completely 
unrelated to the trade studied. What were their reasons for not getting a 
job In the trade? 

The graduates were asked to list reasons for not getting the first full- 
time job in the trade. Two of the listed reasons, i.e. learned new trade by 
continuing in school and learned new trade in military service, do not apply 
to the present analysis which deals only with those who went directly from 
school to full-time employment. These two answer categories have been elim- 
inated from the tables presented in this section. 




Analysis by Year of Graduation 

What are the reasons given by graduates for not getting their first job 
in the trade? What is their relative weight in terms of percentages? Are 
there any significant trends in the reasons given? Table 68 presents the data. 

For the combined graduates, 35>6 percent indicated they did not get a job 
in the trade because no job was available . This 35.6 percent is an estimated 
18.4 percent of all vocational course graduates who went directly to work. 

(The estimate was arrived at by taking 35.6 percent of the total whose first 
job was in a slightly related or completely unrelated trade, and expressing 
the result as a percentage of the total who went directly to work. The pro- 
cedure provides a correction for the approximately four hundred cases who 
failed to indicate a reason for not getting a job in the trade). What signif- 
cance can be attached to the 18.4 percent value? It suggests that schools 
are sending a substantial number of graduates into communities that do not 
have jobs in the trades being taught in the schools . This may or may not be 
considered a problem by the vocational educator. 
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Table 68. REASONS FOR NON-PLACEMENT IN TRADE BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Reason Given For Not Getting 
First Job :n Trade Studied 






YEAR 


OF GRADUATION 






1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


7o 


N 


% 


No job available in trade .... 


167 


28.8 


204 


39.4 


243 


36.4 


554 


35.6 


Decided 1 liked other work better 


104 


28.0 


127 


24.6 


175 


26.2 


406 


26.1 


Not accepted as anprentice ... 


44 


n.9 


52 


10.0 


65 


9.7 


161 


10.4 


Insufficient pay 


13 


3.5 


10 


1.9 


11 


1.6 


34 


2.2 


Other than above 


103 


27.7 


124 


24.1 


173 


25.9 


400 


25.8 



Approximately 26 percent of the graduates whose first job was in slightly 
related or completely unrelated trades gave as the reason for not getting a 
job in the trade that they preferred other work. By the same procedure described 
previously , this 26 percent comes to 13.5 percent of all graduates who went 
direct to work. Are these graduates who happened to find an unrelated job in 
their search for work, and then decided that they preferred the unrelated work 
to work in the trade? Or, are they graduates who even before graduation had 
decided they did not want to work in the trade studied? The distinction is 
important. Unfortunately, the data is of no help in regard to the interpre- 
tation.. More research needs to be done on this important point. 

Approximately 10 percent gave as their reason for not getting a job in the 
trade that they were not accepted as an apprentice. This amounts to 5.4 percent 
of the total graduates that went directly to work. To what extent the percent- 
age constitutes a problem is something the vocational educators must decide. 

What are the trends in the reasons given? The percentage who indicated 
they did not get a job in the trade increased from 28.8 percent in 1953, a 
high employment year, to 39.4 percent in 1958, a recession year. This confirms 
Independently the interpretation given earlier to the relationship between re- 
lated placement and level of unemployment. What is disturbing is the continued 
high percentage of 1962 graduates in slightly related or completely unrelated 



trades who said they did not get a job in the trade studied because there were 
no t«*ade jobs available; 36.4 percent.' The 1962 economy level was closer to 
the 1953 economy level than this percentage value would imply. 

The percentage of graduates who prefer other work to trade work is fairly 
constant. The percentage of graduates who claim they were net accepted into 
apprenticeship programs shows a slight, almost negl igible, decrease. The trend 
does not warrant the attachment of any significance. 



Analysis by Type of School 

How do graduates of vocational and comprehensive schools compare in terms 
of reasons given for not getting the first job in the trade? Table 69 presents 
the data. 



Table 69. REASONS FOR NON-PLACEMENT IN TRADE BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Reason Given for Not Getting 
First Job in Trade Studied 




TYPE OF 


SCHOOL 




Vocat i ona 1 


Comprehens i ve 


N 


% 


N 


% 


No job available in trade .... 


298 


35.7 


257 


35.4 


Decided 1 liked other work better 


215 


25.8 


191 


26.3 


Not accepted as apprentice ... 


91 


10.9 


70 


9.7 


Insufficient pay ........ 


21 


2.5 


13 


1.8 


Other than above , , 


209 


25.1 


194 


26.7 



Clearly there are no signitkcant differences in the reasons given by the 
graduates of both type of schools for not getting a job in the trade. 
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Anolysis by School Enrollinont 

How do graduates from smal) , medium and large enrollment schools, as 
defined by this study, compare on terms of the reasons given for not get- 
ting their first job in the trade? Table 70 presents the data. 

Table 70. REASONS FOR MON-PLACEMENT IN TRADE BY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



Redson Given For Not Getting 
First Job in Trade Studied 



o • • 



No job available in trade , 
Decided I liked other work better 
Not accepted as apprentice » • • 
Insufficient pay 
Other than above 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



• • • • 



• • • 



• • • • 



< 


500 


500 - 


1500 


> 


ISOO 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


180 


37.1 


227 


37.3 


148 


31.8 


120 


24.7 


159 


26.2 


127 


27.3 


54 


11.1 


47 


7.7 


I 60 


12.9 


12 


2.5 


18 


3.0 


4 


0.8 


119 


24.6 


157 


25.8 


127 


27.2 




Fewer of the graduates from schools with enrol Ir, tents above 1500 gave the 
reason, no job available in the trade, for getting a job in the trade. This 
may be because such schools are located in major metropolitan areas where trade 
jou opportunities are greater. A later analysis will show that the percentage 
of graduates from large enrollment schools who acknowledge school assistance 
in getting a job was actually less than from medium and small enrollment schools, 
It would appear, then, that the large enrollment schools, because of their loca- 
tion, have an employment opportunity advantage. 

The percentage of graduates who preferred to work in a trade other than 
the one studied increased from 24.7 percent for small enrollment schools to 
26.2 percent for medium enrollment schools to 27.3 percent for large enroll- 
ment schools. The increase is small but consistant. Interpretation is diffi- 
cult. It may be that more graduates are attracted to other trades because of 
the greater and more diverse employment opportunity in the major metropolitan 
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areas. It cannot be concluded that large schools turn out more graduates who 
have made up their minds in advance not to enter the trades. 



Analysis by Race of Graduate 

How do white and Negro graduates compare in terms of reasons given for 
not getting a job in the trade? Table 71 provides the data. Despite the rela- 
tively small number of Negro graduates, the analysis indicates important dif- 
ferences. 



Table 71. REASONS FOR NON-PLACEMENT IN TRADE BY RACE OF GRADUATE 



Reason Given For Not Getting 
First Job in Trade Studied 


RACE OF GRADUATE 


White 


Nee 


ro 


Other 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


No job available in trade .... 


492 


35.0 


52 


41.6 


1 


25.0 


Decided 1 liked other work better 


375 


26.7 


23 


18.4 


1 


25.0 


Not accepted as apprentice . . . 


131 


9.3 


27 


21.6 


1 


25.0 


Insufficient pay 


34 


2.4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Other than above 


372 


26.5 


23 


18.4 


1 


25.0 



A larger percentage of Negro graduates reported no job was available in 
the trade (41.6 percent versus 35 percent for white graduates). A smaller per 
cent of Negro graduates reported they liked other work better than the trade 
studied (18.4 percent versus 26.7 percent for white graduates). A substantially 
larger percentage of Negro than white graduates reported they obtained no job 
in the trade because they were not accepted as an apprentice (21.6 percent 
versus 9.3 percent for white graduates). These facts suggest, as was pointed 
out earlier, that the Negro graduate is at a decided disadvantage in terms of 
placement in the trade. His much less acceptance by local apprenticeship 
programs may change with time, but currently it is still an obstacle to his 
aspiration to work in the trade studied. 
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I GRADUATE3S OPINION 

OF PREPARATION FOR TRADE 

fi 

I 

Graduates who went directly to |Work in the same trade studied or a highly 
related trade were asked to express their general opinion of how welt their 
vocational course prepared them for their first Job. A generally favorable 
reaction can be anticipated when opinions of this kind are requested. 

Analysis by Year of Graduation 

Do the graduates from the three years of graduation differ significantly 
in their opinions of how well their vocational course prepared them for their 
first job in the trade or a highly related trade? Is there a trend? Table 72 
provides the data. 



Table 72. GRADUATE'S OPINION OF HIS PREPARATION 
FOR TRADE BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 



How Well Did Vocational Course 
Prepare You For Job in Trade? 






YEAR 


OF GRADUATION 






1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 




1 * 


N 


% 


Exceptionally well prepared . . . . 


236 


52.9 


222 


48.9 


383 


49.7 


841 


50.4 


Well prepared on the whole .... 


191 


42.8 


211 


46.5 


365 


47.4 


767 


45.9 


Poorly prepared .......... 


19 


4.3 


21 


4.6 


22 


2.9 


62 


3.7 


Weighted Mean ......... 


2.<l9 


2.44 


2.<»7 


2.47 



I 

I 

I The combined graduates have a very favorable opinion of the vocational 

course they took^ Over 50 percent indicated they were exceptionally well 

I 

prepared and almost 46 percent claimed they were, on the whole, well prepared. 



' “‘^“~ 




jhere are no substantial differences between the three graduating classes 
The three categories were weighted 3. 2 and 1 respectively to obtain a weighted 
average of 2.5 for 1953 graduates, 2.4 for 1958 graduates and 2.5 for 1962 grad- 
uates. The values indicate the lack of a decreasing or increasing trend. 



Analyses by Type of School 

Do graduates from vocational end comprehensive schools differ in their 
opinion of how well their vocational course has prepared them for the trade? 
Table 73 presents the data. 



Table 73. GRADUATES OPINIOM OF KIS PREPARATION 
FOR TRADE BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



TYPE OF SCHOOL 



How Well Did Vocational Course 
Prepare You For Job in Trade? 


Vocational 


Comprehens 1 ve 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Exceptionally well prepared . . . . . 


567 


49.7 


279 


52.0 


Well prepared on the whole . • . . . 


530 


46.5 


238 


44,4 




43 


3.8 


19 


3.6 




2.46 


2.48 



The percentages suggest that graduates of comprehensive schools have about 
the same opinion of their former vocational course as graduates of vocational 
schools. The weighted average was 2.46 for comprehensive school graduates ver- 
sus 2.48 for vocational school graduates, indicating no significant difference 
between the two types of schools. 
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Analysis by School Enrollment 

Do graduates from small, medium and large enrollment schools, as defined 
by this study, differ significantly In their opinions of how well their voca- 
tional course prepared them for their first job in the trade or a highly re- 
lated trade? The data is shown in Table 74. 



Table 74. GRADUATE'S OPINION OF HIS PREPARATION 
FOR THE TRADE BY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



How Well Did Vocational Course 
Prepare You For Job in Trade? 


1 SC 


HOOL ENROLLMENT 


< 


500 


500 - 1500 1 > 1500 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Exceptional 1y we 1 1 prepared , . , . 
Well prepared on the whole . . . . 
Poorly prepared 


311 

288 

24 


49.9 

46.2 

3.9 


314 

280 

23 


50.9 

45.4 

3.7 


221 

200 

15 


50.7 

45.9 

3.4 


Weighted Mean .... 


2, 


46 


2J 





2^ 


47 



School enrollment is not a factor related to the opinion of graduates on 
how well their vocational course prepared them for the trade. The weighted 
averages for the three enrollment categories are clearly not different. 
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Analysis by Race of Graduate 

The relatively small number of Negro graduates that went directly to work 
In the trade studied or a highly related trade made this analysis inadvisable. 
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METHODS USED TO GET FIRST JOB 



The survey questionnaire listed a number of common means graduates use 
to find their first full-time job. Those surveyed were asked to mark with a 
check a1 1 that they used to get their first job. The results are given in 
the following sections for the graduates who went directly to work after grad* 
uation from high school. 



Trends in Methods Used 



Table 75 indicates the number and percentage of graduates who checked 
each method used to help them get their first job. Many checked a combina* 
tion of methods. 



Table 75. METHODS USED TO GET FIRST FULL-TIME JOB 

BY YEAR OF GRADUATION * 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Means Used to Get First Full-time 
Job After Graduation 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


K 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Answering want-ad 


74 


7.8 


90 


7.7 


126 


7.2 


290 


7.5 


Private employment agency 


6 


0.6 


26 


2.2 


37 


2.1 


69 


1.8 


State employment agency 


28 


3.0 


59 


5.0 


115 


6.5 


203 


5.2 j 


Help of school teacher 


162 


17.2 


181 


15.5 


352 


20.0 


696 


17.9 


Help of school counselor 


^f4 


4.7 


44 


3.8 


118 


6.7 


206 


5.3 


Help of school principal 


26 


2.8 


27 


2.3 


76 


4.3 


130 


3.3 


Help of school placement service . 


121* 


12.8 


87 


7.4 


161 


9.2 


371 


9.6 


Help of relative or friend .... 


345 


36.6 


471 


40.4 


661 


37.6 


1485 


38.2 


Through school coop program .... 


105 


11.1 


94 


8.0 


150 


8.5 


350 


9.0 


Other than above 


206 


21.9 


302 


25.9 


■ 347 


19.7 


857 


22.1 



* The arrowhead indicates the direction of a consistent trend. 
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For the combined years, the rank order of methods acknowledged was 
(1) friend or relative (38.2 percent), (2) school teacher (17.9 percent), 

( 3 ) school placement service (9«8 percent), (4) school cooperative program 
( 9.0 percent), ( 5 ) answering a want-ad ( 7.5 percent), (6) school counselor 
( 5.3 percent), (7) state employment agency (5.2 percent), (8) school prin- 
cipal ( 3.3 percent), and ( 9 ) private employment agency (1.8 percent). 

The endorsement of al 1 sources of school help came to 45.1 percent for 
the combined years. Even though this is not a percentage of the graduates, 
it is an impressive acknowledgment of school assistance in finding employment. 

The only consistent trend is the increased use of state employment ser- 
vices to find jobs. The increase is slight, from 3.0 percent in 1953 to 5.0 
percent in 1958 to 6.5 percent in 1962. The lack of consistent trends is prob- 
ably the result of the recession year of 1958. All of the school sources of 
help showed a drop in percentage acknowledged from 1953 to 1958, and rose 
again in 1962. Teachers, counselors and principals recieved acknowledgment 
from a greater percentage of 1962 graduates than from 1953 graduates. The 
increases, however, are not substantial. The individual vocational teacher 
stands out as the principle source of school assistance in finding Jobs for 
graduates. 

Methods Used by Type of School 

How do vocational and comprehensive schools compare in terms of methods 
used by their graduates to obtain the first full-time Job? Table 76 provides 
the data. 

The percentage of vocational school graduates acknowledging school sources 
of employment assistance is greater for every source than the percentage of 
comprehensive graduates acknowledging such sources. Total acknowledgment of 
school sources is 52.6 percent for vocational school graduates versus 33.7 
percent for comprehensive school graduates. The results indicate that voca- 
tional schools are more active on beheif of their graduates than comprehen- 
sive schools. That may be the reason why vocational schools have a superior 




performance in terms of both the general and related placement measures. They 
place a greater percentage of their graduates in jobs related to the trades 
studied. 




Table 76. METHODS USED TO GET FIRST FULL-TIME JOB 

BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 






I 



Means Used to Get First Full-time 
Job After Graduation 




TYPE OF 


SCHOOL 




Vocat ional 


Comprehensive 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Answering want-ad . . 


185 


7.9 


105 


6.8 


Private employment agency ... 


41 


1.7 


28 


1.8 


State employment agency ......... 


123 


5.2 


80 


5.2 


Help of school teacher . ........ 


446 


19.0 


250 


16.2 


Help of school counselor 


151 


6.4 


55 


3.6 


Help of school principal 


no 


4.7 


20 


1.3 


Help of school placement service .... 


293 


12.5 


78 


5.1 


Help or relative or friend , 


794 


33.9 


691 


44.9 


Through school coop program , 


235 


10.0 


115 


7.5 


Other than above 


484 


20.6 


373 


24.2 



Therein lies a reasonable implication, if placement in the trade studied 
or a highly related trade is to be the goal, more vigorous activity upon the 
part of school sources to assist placement of graduates in the trade may be 
the best means. 



Methods Used by Type of Graduate ^ 

A comparison of how academic and vocational course graduates get their 
first job after high school is shown in Table 77. There is a striking dif- 
ference in the degree to which the two types of graduates acknowledge the 
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help of school sources. Academic graduates, if one accepts the err ectness 
of their answers, receive virtually no assistance from school sources, such 
as teachers, counselors^ placement services, and principals, in finding jobs. 



Tabie 77 . METHODS USED TO GET FIRST FULL-TIME JOB 

BY TYPE OF GRADUATE 



TYPE OF GRADUATE 



Means Used to Get First Full-time Job 
After Graduation 


Vocat ional 


Academic | 


N 


% 


N 


% 1 


Answering want-ad 


290 


7.5 


27 


5.6 ) 


Private employment agency 


69 


1.8 


18 


3.8 j 


State employment agency 


203 


5.2 


36 


7.5 1 


Help of school teacher 


696 


17.9 


9 


1.9 j 

i 


Help of school counselor 


206 


5.3 


3 


0.6 ! 


Help of school principal 


130 


3.3 


4 


0.8 j 


Help of school placement service .... 


371 


9.6 


6 


1.2 


Help of relative or friend 


1^5 


38.2 


251 


52.5 j 


Through school coop program . « 


350 


9.0 


6 


1.2 


Other than above 


857 


22.1 


133 


27.8. j 


1 



Indeed, chey receive less help than vocational graduates from the same schools 

I 

acknowledged in Table 76. Perhaps this is because those close to vocational \ 

students have for many years felt a responsibility to assist graduates in | 

finding Jobs whereas those close to academic students have felt little or no | 

such responsibility. The difference in assistance given to the two types of | 

• I 

graduates probably accounts for the fact that it takes academic graduates who | 

seek work after graduation twice as long on an average to find a full-time Job I 

I 

as it does the vocational graduates. The lack of assistance at the end of four j 

years is in striking contrast to the teacher and counselor influence on aca- 

.j 

demic course selection at the start of the four years. j 
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The academic graduate who seeks employment after graduation relies mainly 
on the help of friends and relatives. At least, 52.5 percent of those surveyed 
so report. 




Methods Used by School Enrollment 

Does the size of a school's enrollment have any influence on the methods 
used by its vocational graduates in finding their first full-time job? For 
example, do graduates from small enrollment schools get more help from school 
personnel in finding jobs than graduates of large enrollment schools? Table 
78 provides the data. 



o 




Table 78 . METHODS USED TO GET FIRST FULL-TIME JOB 
BY TOTAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



Means Used to Get First Full-time Job 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


< 


500 


500 - 


• 1500 


> 


1500 


r'lter urdouauion 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Answerinq want-ad . .. 


no 


8.3 


no 


7.5 


70 


6.4 


Private employment agency 


16 


1.2 


35 


2.4 


18 


1.6 


State employment agency 


64 


4.8 


82 


5.6 


57 


5.2 


Help of school teacher . , . 


249 


18.9 


245 


16.8 


202 


18.3 


Help of school counselor 


49 


3.7 


120 


8.2 


37 


3.4 


Help of school principal 


80 


6. 1 


34 


2,3 


16 


1.4 


Help of school placement service . . , , 


129 


9.8 


154 


10.5 


88 


8.0 


Help of relative or friend 


502 


38.0 


537 


36.8 


446 


40.5 


Through school coop program ....... 


97 


7.3 


167 


11,4 


86 


7.8 


Other than above . 


282 


21.4 


1 308 


21.1 


267 


24.2 
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The schools with enrollments between 500 and 1500 were acknowledged more 
frequently as a source of job-finding help to their graduates; 49.2 percent 
for such schools, 45.8 percent for schools with enrollments less than 500, and 
39.3 percent for schools with enrollments above 1500. The values were obtained 
by summing the percent acknowledging such school source of help. The school 
counselors and cooperative programs are more frequently reported as a source 
of help in 500 to 1500 enrollment schools. 

Help from the school principal decreases as school enrollment increases. 
Also, reliance on want-ads decreases slightly as school enrollment increases. 
This may be because graduates from very large schools reported greater help 
from :*elatives and friends than graduates from smaller enrollment schools. 

Overall, the differences between schools in the three enrollment cate- 
gory are less impressive than the similarities. In all categories, the most 
frequenMy acknowledged source of help was "friends or relatives"; next came 
school teachers, followed by school placi^ment service and rchool cooperative 
programs in that order. 



Methods Used by Race of Graduate 

Is the race of the graduate a variable that influences the means used by 
graduates to get their first full-time job? Are school personnel, for example, 
acknowledged as a job-finding help as frequently by Negro graduates as by white 
graduates? Table 79 provides the data. 

The rank order of the top six methods of getting a job for the Negro grad- 
uate is (l) friend or relative ( 50.2 percent), (2) school teacher (16.3 percent), 
(3) state employment agency (8.4 percent), (4) answering want-ads (6.7 percent), 
(5) private employment agency (5.8 percent), and (6) school counselor (5.8 per 
cent) . 

The rank order of the top six methods of getting a job for the white grad- 
uate is (1) friend or relative (37.4 percent), (2) school teacher (17.9 percent), 
(3) school placement service (9.9 percent), (4) school cooperative program (9.5 



[ 












percent), (5) answering want-ads (7.6 percent), and (6) school counselor 
j (5.2 percent) . 

I Compared with the white graduate, the Negro graduate apparently makes 

I 

greater use of state employment agencies and friends or relatives. The Negro 
graduate receives less help from ail school sources combined than does the 
white graduate. The difference is greatest for school placement services and 
school cooperative programs. Since several schools from which Negroes gradu- 
ated were all-Negro schools, it may be that placement services and cooperative 
programs were lacking in these schools. The alternative interpretation is 
that these potential sources of assistance we**e available but not effective 
for the Negro graduate. 



Table 79. METHODS USED TO GET FIRST FULL-TIME JOB 

BY RACE Of GRADUATE 



Means Used to Get First Full-time Job 
After Graduation 


RACE OF GRADUATE 


White 


Neg 


ro 


Other 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Answering want-ad 


269 


7.6 


16 




1 


7.7 


Private employment agency .. 


54 


1.5 


14 


5.15 


0 


0.0 


State employment agency ......... 


178 


5.0 


20 


8.4 


1 


7.7 


Help of school teacher 


637 


17.9 


39 


16.3 


4 


30.8 


Help of school counselor 


187 


5.2 


14 


5.8 


1 


7.7 


Help of School principal ........ 


124 


3.5 


5 


2.1 


0 


0.0 


Help of school placement service .... 


352 


9.9 


10 


4.2 


1 


7.7 


Help of relative or friend 


1332 


37.4 


120 


50.2 


5 


38.5 


Through school coop program 


338 


9.5 


5 


2.1 


1 


7.7 


Other than above 


793 


22.3 


42 


17.6 


2 


15.4 
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EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS AND METHODS COMPARED 



□ The School-Industry Comparability Problem 1 

□ Comparability Analysis By Year 3 

□ Comparability Analysis By Type of School 7 

□ Comparability Analysis By Enrollment 11 




CHAPTER @ SUMMARY 



The Comparability Problem 

I. School versus industry. How comparable are tools and equipment, job 
methods and materials used in vocational shops to those used in school? 
If not comparable, how much new learning or relearning 5s required? 



Comparability Analysis by Year 

2. Tools and equipment . Less than 10 per cent of graduates reported that 
tools and equipment used on their first Jobs in the trade were very much 
different from those used In school. The majority that did so required 
less than three months to learn what was different. 

3 . Wbrk methods . Fully one-third of the graduates reported that the wiork 
methods used on their first jobs in the trade were very much diffenent 
than those used in school. Seventy-five per cent of those that did re- 
quired less than three months to learn what was different. 

4. Work materials . About 16 per cent reported that the job materials used 
on their first job in the trade were v, 2 ry much different from those used 
in school. Seventy-three per cent of these reported it required less 
than three months to learn what was different. 



Comparability Analysis by School 

5 . Tools, equipment, methods, and materials . There is no difference between 
vocational and comprehensive schools in terms of comparability of tools 
and equipment, methods and materials used In the schools and those used 
on their first jobs in the trade. The time required to learn what is very 
much different is the same for both types of schools. 



Comparability Analysis by Enrollment 

6 . Tools, eouioment. methods, and materials . There is no difference between 
small, medium, and large enrollment schools In terms of comparability of 
tools, equipment, methods and materials used in the schools and those used 
by graduates on their first jobs in the trade. The time required to learn 
what was very much different essentially was the same for all enrollment 
categories. 



(Continued in Appendix B) 




THE SCHOOL-INDUSTRY 
COMPARABILITY PROBLEM 









How comparable are the tools and equipment, the job methods, and the 
materials used in school vocational shops to those used in industry? There 
is no broad based answer to this question^ based upon actual surveys. There 
is, however, much opinion. A substantial number of shop instructors inter- 
viewed during the course of the present survey expressed the opinion that 
their shop tools and equipment were obsolescent if not obsolete, that their 
shop materials were inexpensive substitutes for what was normally used in 
the trade, and that their work methods were in many instances necessarily 
different from the methods used in the trade. It was generally felt that 
the lack of comparability was a disadvantage for the graduate, who would 
have much to relearn if he entered the trade. Some went so far as to claim 
that the lack of acceptance of graduates by the trade was because graduates 
were inadequately prepared on antiquated equipment, job methods not employed 
In the trade, and makeshift or substitute work materials. * 

There appear to be two issues in the comparability problem: (l) Are 

the tools and equipment, the work methods, and the materials used in the 
vocational shops substantially different from what are used in the trades? 
Some shops report substantial differences. Others regard the differences as 
minor. Still others feel their equipment, methods and materials are compar- 
able in all essential respects to the best used in the trade. (2) Does the 
graduate who learns the trade on equipment, methods, and materials that are 
very much different from that used in the trade suffer a significant relearn- 
ing handicap when he enters the trade? Again, there are differences of opin- 
ion among instructors. Some feel the relearning problem is considerable, and 
causes skepticism about the adequacy of vocational education. Others feel 



* This phase of the survey will 
data derived from the schools. 



be covered in a separate report dealing with 
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the problem is there, but not seriously so. Still others feel the problem 
I is more theoretical than real, th|at there will always be relearning and new 

I learning no matter what equipment, methods, and materials are used in the 

I 

vocational schools. The differences of opinion are undoubtedly, in part, 

I 

I because with different trades the comparability problem has different impli- 

I 

I cations for retraining. 

I 

I The graduates surveyed were asked to compare separately the (1) tools 

I 

[ and equipment, (2) work methods, and (3) work materials used on their first 

full-time job with the equivalent used in their high school vocational course. 
The three answer categories were: "identical or almost so," "little real 

I 

difference," and "very much different." Those who checked "very much differ- 
[ ent" were asked to indicate approximately how long it took them to learn or 

relearn what v;as so very much different. The six answer categories were: 
"only a few weeks," "less than three months," "about three to six months," 

I "about six months to a year," and "more than a year." It was assumed that 

I the graduates were capable of comparing school with Job equipment, methods, 

and materials, and could estimate how much time was required to learn what 
s was "very much different," where that was the case. 

The data presented in this chapter are based upon only those whose 
first full-time Job was in the same trade studied in high school. 



I 
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COMPARABILITY ANALYSIS BY YEAR 



Tools and Equipment 

Table 80 indicates how graduates whose first job was in the same trade 
studied in high school compared tools and equipment on that job with what was 
used in high school. 



Table 80 . TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT: COMPARABILITY ANALYSIS AND TIME REQUIRED 

TO LEARN WHAT WAS VERY MUCH DIFFERENT BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Tools and Equipment: How Did They 

Compare with Those Used in School? 






YEAR 


OF GRADUATION 






1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Identical or almost so 


155 


49.8 


182 


52.8 


265 


56.7 


604 


53.5 


Little real difference 


122 


39.2 


132 


38.3 


161 


34.5 


418 


37.0 


Very much different . . 


34 


11.0 


31 


8.9 


41 


8.8 


107 


9.5 


If Very Much Different, How Long 


















Did It Take to Learn? 


















Only about a few weeks 


13 


39.4 


10 


37.0 


3 


43.6 


41 


41.0 


Less than three months 


6 


18.2 


5 


18.5 


17 


23.1 


20 


20.0 


About three to six months . , . . 


8 


24.2 


6 


22.2 


9 


7.7 


17 


17.0 


About six months ko a year .... 


0 


0.0 


3 


11.1 


3 


12.8 


8 


8.0 


More than a year . 


6 


18.2 


3 


11.1 


5 


12.8 


14 


14.0 



For the combined years, only 9*5 percent of the graduates reported very 
much difference in tools and equipment; 37*0 percent reported little real dif* 
ference and 53.5 percent reported essentially no difference. The percentages 
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would no doubt vary among the trades. Nevertheless, if the graduates are 

i 

j acceptable as judges, the conclusion must be that there is no serious lack 

I, 

I of comparability in terms of tools and equipment. 

f 

i 

Of those who reported very much difference, 4l .0 percent indicated that 

; 

I it took only a few weeks to learn what even was very much different. An addi- 

j tional 20 percent indicated that relearning or new learning required less than 

j three months. Only 3.5 percent of al 1 graduates whose first Job was in the 

I trade studied, required more than six months to learn what was very much dif- 

I ferent-. Thus, even where there is a lack of comparability, the relearning 

[ or new learning problem from the standpoint of numbers appears to be negli- 

I gible. 



Not only is the tool and equipment comparability problem negligible, but 
the trend is toward even greater comparability. Almost 57 percent of the 1962 
graduates reported tools and equipment the same or essentially the same against 
50 percent of the 1953 graduates. 



Work Methods 

It can be expected that there will be considerable difference in work 
methods used in school with methods used in the trade. The competitive facts 
of life, with emphasis on productive output and quality, would necessarily make 
for differences. Table 81 indicates how the graduates compared the methods. 

Fully one-third of the graduates reported there was very much difference 
in work methods; in school and on the Job; 49.1 percent reported little real 
difference, and 28.4 percent reported no difference. In work methods, then, 
there appears to be a substantial, albeit perhaps necessary, lack of compar- 
ability. How much of a problem does the lack of comparability represent? 
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Of those who reported very much difference in work methods, 43.1 percent 
reported it took them only a few weeks to learn whatever was very much dif- 
ferent. An additional 26.6 percent claimed it took them less than three months 
and 11.9 percent claimed it required from three to six months. Only 18.3 per 
cent claimed it required more than six months of relearning or new learning. 
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Table 8K WORK METHODS: COMPARABILITY ANALYiOS AND TIME REQUIRED TO 

LEARN WHAT WAS VERY MUCH DIFFERENT BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Work Methods! Hnw 01 H ThA\# 


YEAR OF GRADUATION 


Compare with Those Used in School? 


19 


53 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Identical or almost so .... . 


83 


26.5 


87 


25.6 


149 


32.1 


319 


28.4 


Little real difference 


159 


50.8 


166 


48.8 


221 


47.6 


551 


49.1 


Very much different 


71 


22.7 


87 


25.6 


94 


20.3 


253 


22.5 


If Very Much Different, How Long 


1 
















Did It Take to Learn? 


















Only about a few weeks ...... 


29 


43.3 


27 


36.5 


37 


48.7 


94 


43.1 


Less than three months 


14 


20.9 


24 


32.4 


20 


26v3 


58 


26.6 


About three to six months .... 


9 


13.4 


7 


9.5 


10 


13.2 


26 


11.9 


About six months to a year .... 


6 


9.0 


5 


6.8 


5 


6.6 


16 


7.3 


More than a year 


9 


13.4 


11 


14.9 


4 


5.3 


24 


II. Q 



That 18.3 percent represents 3.5 percent of the total number of graduates whose 
first job was in the trade studied. One can conclude that the lack of a , ar- 
ability in work methods reported by one-third of the graduates does not c .isti- 
tute a serious relearning problem. Apparently the basics have been learned well 
enough so as to permit method differences to be relatively quickly overcome. 



Work Materials 



Table 82 indicates how graduates compared the materials used on their first 
Job in the trade with the materials used in school. For the combined years, only 
16.1 percent claimed the materials used on the Job were very much different from 
those used in school; 38.1 percent said there was little real difference, and 
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45.8 percent indicated there was no difference. As in the case of tools and 
equipment and work methods, the trend is toward even greater comparability. 

Over the three graduating class years, the percentage of graduates reporting 
no difference has increased consistently, and the percentage reporting very 
much difference has decreased. Thus, what appears a minor problem from a 
quantitative viewpoint is becoming even more so. 

Of those who reported very much difference in work materials for the com- 
bined graduates, 51.3 percent indicated that it took only a few weeks to learn 
whatever was very much different. An additional 22,1 percent claimed it took 
less than three months. Less than 14 percent claimed the lack of comparability 
required more than six months of additional learning. That 14 percent repre- 
sents less than 3 percent of those, whose first job was in the trade studied. 



Table 82. WORK MATERIALS: COMPARABILITY ANALYSIS AND TIME REQUIRED TO 

LEARN WHAT WAS VERY MUCH DIFFERENT BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 









YEAR 


OF GRADUATION 






Work Materials: How Did They 

Compare with Those Used in School? 


1953 


1958 


1962 . 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Identical or almost so 


130 


42,5 


152 


45.0 


227 


49.1 


509 


45.8 


Little real difference 


124 


40.5 


128 


37o9 


168 


36.4 


424 


38.1 


Very much different 


52 


17.0 


58 


17.1 


67 


14.5 


179 


16.1 


If Very Much Different, How Long 


















Did It Take to Learn? 


















Only about a few weeks 


25 


52.1 


23 


47.9 


31 


55.4 


79 


51.3 


Less than three months ...... 


8 


16.7 


10 


20.8 


14 


25.0 


34 


22. ! 


About three to six months .... 


7. 


14.6 


6 


12.5 


5 


8.9 


18 


11.7 


About six months to a year «... 


3 


6.3 


2 


4.2 


1 


1.8 


6 


3.9 


More than a year 


5 


10.4 


7 


14.6 


5 


8.9 


17 


11.0 




COMPARABILITY ANALYSIS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 

How do vocational schools compare with comprehensive schools In terms of 
(1) comparability of equipment, methods and materials used on the graduates' 
first job and those used in school, and (2) the time required by graduates to 
relearn where there is a lack of cwparabi I i ty? 

To simplify the comparison, a weight average comparability score was cal- 
culated for each of the three items of comparison as follows: (l) A weight of 

3,2 and 1 was assigned respectively to the categories of "identical or almost 
so," "little real difference," and "very much different," (2) The number of 
cases in each category was multiplied by the category weight. (3) The sum of 
the products was divided by the total number of cases. The same procedure 
was applied to the second portion of the data, the time required to learn what- 
ever was very much different. Weights of 1 through 5 were assigned to the 
answer categories, the greater weight going to the "more than a year" category. 
Both percentage and weighted average data are presented. 

Tools and Equipment 

Table 83 presents the data for the two types of schools in terms of per- 
centage responses for tools and equipment. There does not appear to be a sig- 
nificant difference in tool and equipment comparability for the two types of 
schools. The comparability score, described earlier, was 2.4 for vocational 
schools and 2.4 for comprehensive schools. 

Of those who reported very much difference in tools and equipment used 
in the school and used on the first job, the percentages for time required to 
relearn suggest there is no difference between the two types of schools. The 
weighted average time required score was again 2.4 for vocational schools and 
2.4 for comprehensive, indicating no. difference. 
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Table 83. TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT: COMPARABILITY ANALYSIS AND TIME REQUIRED 

TO LEARN WHAT WAS VERY MUCH DIFFERENT BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



• 

Tools and Equipment: How Did They 

Compare with Those Used in School? 




TYPE OF 


SCHOOL 




Vocational 


Comprehensive 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Identical or almost so 


427 


55.1 


177 


50.0 


Little real difference 


269 


34.7 


149 


42.1 


Very much different 


79 


10.2 


28 


L2_ 


Weighted Mean . . . 


2,45 


2, 


42 


If Very Much Different, How Long 










Did It Take to Learn? 










Only about a few weeks 


31 


40.8 


10 


41.7 


Less than three months 


16 


21.1 


4 


16.7 


About three to six months ....... 


12 


15.8 


5 


20.8 


About six months to a year 


7 


9.2 


1 


4.2 


More than a year 


10 


13.2 


4 


16.7 


Weighted Mean 


2.36 


2.38 




t 
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Work Methods j 

Table 84 presents the data for the two types of schools in terms of work 
methods. There does not appear to be any significant difference in work method j 

comparability as reported by the graduates of the two types of schools. The j 

work method comparability score for vocational schools was 2.1; for comprehen- 
sive schools, 2.1. I 

Of those who reported very much .difference in work methods, the time required j 

to learn what was different was the same for both types of schools. The weighted 

* I 

average time required score was 2.1 for vocational schools, and 2.1 for compre- | 

hensive schools. I 
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Table 84. WORK METHODS: COMPARABILITY ANALYSIS AND TIME REQUIRED 

TO LEARN WHAT WAS VERY MUCH DIFFERENT BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Work Methods: How Did They Conipare 

with Those Used in School? 




TYPE Or 


SCHOOL 




Vocational 


Comprehensive 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1 dent 1 ce 1 or el mos tso. . • . » ■ » 4 • . 


218 


28,4 


10! 


28.5 


Little real difference . 


368 


47.9 


183 


51.5 


Very much different 


182 


23.7 


71 


20.0 


Weighted Mean . . . 


2.05 


2*. 


38 


If Very Much Different, How. Long 










Did It Take to Learn? 






• 




Only about a few weeks 


62 


39.2 


32 


53.3 


Less than three months 


47 


29.7 


11 


18.3 


About three to six months . 


21 


13.3 


5 


8.3 


About six months to a year 


11 


7.0 


5 


8.3 


More than a year 


17 


10.8 


7 


11.7 


Weighted Mean ... j 


j 2.09 


2.07 



Work Materials 

Table 85 presents the data for the two types of schools in terms of work 
materials. Again, there does not appear to be any significant difference in 
work material comparability as reported by the graduates of vocational and 
comprehensive schools. The comparability score for vocational schools was 
2,3 versus 2.3 for comprehensive schools. 

Of those who reported very much difference in work materials used in 
school and used on the first job, the percentages for time required to re- 
learn, over all categories, suggest no difference between the two types of 
schools. The conclusion is confirmed by the weighted average time required 
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Table 85. WORK MATERIALS: COMPARABILITY ANALYSIS AND TIME REOUIREO 

TO LEARN WHAT WAS VERY MUCH DIFFERENT BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 







TYPE OF 


SCHOOL 




Work Materials: How Did They Compare 


Vocat 1 ona 1 


Comprehens i ve 


with Those Used in School? 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Identical or almost so . • 


356 


«»6.6 


153 


40.0 


Little real difference 


282 


36.9 


142 


40.8 


Very much different 


126 


16.5 


53 


19.2 


Weighted Mean ... 


2.30 


2. 


29 


' — 

If Very Much Different, How Long 










Did It Take to Learn? 










Only about a few weeks 


51 


47.7 


28 


59.6 




27 


25.2 


7 


14.9 




11 


10.3 


7 


14.9 


About six months to- a year 


5 


4.7 


1 


2.1 




13 


12.1 


4 


8.5 


Weighted Mean . . . 


2^03 


U 


^86 



to learn what was different. It was 2.0 for the vocational schools and 1.9 
for the comprehensive schools. 

Thus, the comparability of tools and equipment, work methods, and work 
materials reported by graduates of vocational schools is no different from 
that reported by graduates of comprehensive schools. Furthermore, where sub- 
stantial lack of comparability is reported, the graduates of both types of 
schools take about the same time to learn whatever is very much different in 
equipment, methods and materials. 



i 
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COMPARABILITY ANALYSIS BY ENROLLMENT 

I 

J 

% 

Does the size of the school enrollment make a difference in (l) compare- S 

bility of equipment, methods and materials used on the graduate's first job ! 

and those used in school, and (2) the time required to relearn where there is ! 

I 

a lack of comparability? To simp1|ify the comparisoij of schools with enroll- \ 

ments le s than 500, between 500 and 1500, and more than 1500, weighted aver- I 

age comparability scores and time required to relearn scores were calculated ^ 

I 

for each enrollment category for tools and equipment, work methods and work I 

materials. The results are shown in Table 86. j 



Table 86. COMPARISON OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT CATEGORIES IN TERMS OF WEIGHTED 
AVERAGE SCORES OF COMPARABILITY OF EQUIPMENT, METHODS AND MATERIALS 
AND OF TIME REQUIRED TO LEARN WHAT WAS VERY MUCH DIFFERENT 



Comparabi 1 i ty Between School 


School Enrollment 


Use and First Job Use 


<500 


500-1500 


>1500 


Tools and equipment ....... 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


Work methods 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 


Work materials 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


Time Required to Learn 








What Was Very Much Different 








Tools and equipment 


2.5 


2.2 


2.3 


Work methods 


2.2 


2.2 


2.1 


Work materials • . . 


2.2 


1.9 


1.9 



i 
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There are no significant differences between graduates of large, medium, 
and small enrollment schools, as defined in this study, in terms of mean equip- 
ment, methods, and materials comparability scores, and mean time required to 
relearn what was "very much different." The conclusion is that school enroll- 
ment is not a variable influencing school -job comparability of equipment, 
methods, and materials, and time required to relearn what is found to be "very 
much different" by a small minority of graduates. 



******* 



The comparability analysis by the race of graduates is not reported 
because too few Negro graduates obtained their first Job in the same trade 
studied to warrant the analysis. 



******* 



The data presented in this chapter suggest that differences between school 
and Job equipment, methods, and materials are not looked upon as "very much 
different" by the vast majority of vocational school graduates, and the small 
minority that does report considerable differences required relatively little 
time to learn what is substantially different. These generalizations do not 
argue against the need in individual schools for more modern equipment, im- 
provements in trade-oriented work methods, and greater use of the types of 
materials used in the trades. They do raise a question about a massive effort 
re-equip vocational shops across the country on the grounds that graduates 
are inadequately prepared for the trades because of obsolescent equipment, 
antiquated work methods, and substitute materials. The facts are to the 
cont rary. 
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ASSESSMENT OF SKILL ORIGINS AND REQUIREMENTS 



□ Introduction to tlie Assessment Problem 1 

□ Tbe Importance of Basic Trade Skills 3 

□ Amount of Skill Learned in Higb School 11 

□ Analysis of Acknowledged Learning Measure 19 

□ Where Most Was Learned About Skills 25 

□ Need for More Training in Basic Skills 33 
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CHAPTER Y SUMMARY 



Introduction to the Assessment Problem 

1. Alternative methods of assessment . Four alternatives for assessing how 
much trade skills vocational graduates have learned In high school are 
briefly discussed. They include test measurement of trade skills, opin- 
ions of shop instructors, opinions of employers, and opinions of graduates. 
The latter was the only practical alternative for the study. 



Importance of Basic Trade Skills 



Year of graduation . The Importance attached to different basic trade 
ski 11s changes with years of experience in the trade. In general, the 
Importance rating of trade skills Increases with trade experience. The 
three skills rated to be most Important by a 1 1 graduates are manual job 
skills, practical job knowledge, and theoretical job knowledge. Skills 
related to supervisory responsibilities increased In Importance with 
trade experience. 

3 . Type of school . There Is no significant difference In the Importance rat 
ings attached to basic trade skills between graduates of vocational and 
comprehensive schools. 



4. School enrollment . In general, the Importance attached^ to basic trade 
ski 11s is unrelated to the enrollment of the schools from which the 
graduates came. 



Amount of Skill Learned in High School 

5« Year of graduation . The amount of basic trade skills acknowledged by 
graduates to have been learned in high school decreases with years out 
of school. Graduates of all years do acknowledge having learned a very 
substantial amount of trade skills In high school. The three skills 
learned most In high school are mathematical, manual, and theoretical 
job skills. The three skills learned least In high school are supervisory, 
clerical, and personal relations skills. 

6. Type of school. There Is no significant difference between vocational 
and comprehensive school graduates In terms of the amount of basic trade 
skills they claim they have learned In high school. 

7. School enrollment . The larger the enrollment of the graduates’ 

high school, the less graduates acknowledge learning of basic trade skills 
in high school. Alternative Interpretations are offered. 

(Continued In Appendix B) 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ASSESSMENT PROBLEM 



A comprehensive assessment of the vocational education process would be 
incomplete if it by-passed the knotty problem of determining the degree to 
which the schools provide the knowledges and skills required by the trades 
taught. In principle, there are several approaches to the assessment prob- 
lem. A brief discussion of the alternatives will set the stage for what 
follows. 



Measurement of Trade Skills 

Perhaps the ideal approach would be to have standardized instruments for 
measuring how much of required trade knowledges and skills were acquired by 
graduates by the end of their formal trade training. With appropriate norms, 
such trade examinations, whether of a paper and pencil type or a performance 
type or even a combination, would be used to compare the effectiveness of 
trade training among schools. Unfortunately, there were no such instruments. 
And even had there been some, their use would have been beyond the capability 
of the present survey. 



Opinions of School Personnel 

Shop instructors, because of their familiarity viith trade knowledge and 
skill requirements and acquaintance with how much of these requirements they 
are able to impart to their students in the time available, could be the basis 
of evaluating how much students learn of what is required. Ratings of gradu- 
ates in terms of the major dimensions of trade knowledge and skill requirements 
could be obtained from instructors. Such ratings would undoubtedly be useful 
for obtaining a generalized picture of acquired knowledges and skills. The 
principal disadvantage is that such ratings are to a large extent self-ratings. 
There might be an understandably strong leaning in the direction of claiming 
a satisfactory amount of acquired trade skill for one's own students. 
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Opinions of Employers 

A third approach would be to solicit the opinions of employers or, better 
yet, supervisors of graduates who work in the trade. Supervisors should know 
at least generally the trade knowledge and skill requirements. Given an Instru- 
ment for assessing the trade knowledge and skills demonstrated by recent gradu- 
ates, supervisors could undoubtedly be a basis for obtaining a picture of how 
much the graduate has learned. The practical problems associated with contacting 
employers and obtaining assessments of recent graduates from supervisors made 
this approach unsuitable for the present survey. 



Opinions of Graduates 

A fourth approach to the problem of assessing how much vocational course 
graduates have learned of required trade skills and knowledges is to ask the 
graduates currently working in the trades studied or highly related trades. 

This approach too has some serious limitations. The graduate Is asked to recal I . 
in effect, the state of his trade skill acquisition at the time he left high 
school. In the present survey, recall means an assessment of trade knowledges 
and skills as far back as eleven years ago for the class of 1953* 

Moreover, if graduates are asked to assess the vocational knowledges and 
skills they acquired in high school at the time of graduation, they must 
do so without the benefit of trade experience. This, too, is a disadvantage. 



Practical considerations determined that the survey would solicit the 
opinions of graduates about vocational knowledges and skills acquired in high 
school despite the aforementioned disadvantages. The graduates were asked 
four questions with respect to nine basic skill areas: (l) How important is 

the skill for your present job? (2) How much of the skill was learned in 
high school? (3) Where did you learn most about the skill? (4) Do you feel 
the need for more training in this skill area? 

Vf * * * it * if 

The analyses which follow concern the answers to the above four questions 
as they are related to such basic variables as year of graduation, type of 
school attended, and enrollment of school attended. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BASIC TRADE SKILLS 






Introduction 

The graduates were asked to rate the importance of nine basic knowledges 
and skills for their present job. The nine skill categories were: 

1, Manual job skills 

2. Practical job knowlege 
3* Theoretical job knowlege 
k. Mathematical skills 

5, Communication skills 

6. Reading and interpretive skills 

7, Clerical skills 

8. Personal relations skills 
9* Supervisory skills 





I 
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The nine categories are defined on the questionnaire exhibits shown in 
Chapter 1. The rating categories were: (l) of no real importance, (2) of 

slight importance, (3) of considerable importance, and (4) of critical impor- 
tance. 

The ratings were intended to shed light on what was regarded as important 
in the different trades; whether judgments of importance varied with years of 
experience in the trades; whether graduates of vocational and comprehensive 
schools differed in importance ratings; and whether graduates of small, medium 
and large enrollment schools differed in such ratings. The analysis of the 
rated importance of the aforementioned skills by the individual trades has 
been omitted because of a decision tp drop the trades as an independent vari- 
able for reason of insufficient budget. Additional funding may yet make anal- 
ysis by trades possible. 
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Analysis by Year of Graduation 

Do graduates with varying years of experience in the trades differ in 
the importance they attach to the basic skills? Which skills, if any, show 
the greatest differences? Which skills are relatively unaffected, in judged 
Importance, by increased years of experience In the trades? Lastly, what is 

ihe relative Importance of the skills for all graduates? Table 87 presents 
the data. 



Table 87. IMPORTANCE OF BASIC SKILLS: MEAN RATINGS BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 

(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



ifoucT iMiuvTicagc ur i i 

Rated by Graduates * 




1953 




1958 






1962 




Combined 


N 


M 


s.o. 


N 


. M 


S.D. 


! N 


H 


S.D. 


N 


H 


S.D. 


Hanual job skills 


357 


3.4 


.72 


526 


3.3 


.80 


703 


3.3 


.83 


1592 


3.4 


.79 


'' ~'ctical Job knowledge 


350 


3.4 


.63 


513 


3.3 


.72 


674 


3.3 


.72 


1543 


3.3 


.70 


Theoretical Job knowledge 


346 


3.4 


.68 


502 


3.3 


.75 


650 


3.3 


.76 


1503 


3.3 


.74 


Mathematical skills 


352 


3.1 


.90 


507 


3.0 


.92 


667 


2.9 


.99 


1532 


3.0 


.95 


Communication skills 


352 


3.0 


.93 


505 


2.9 


.99 


666 


2.8 


1.01 


1528 


2.9 


.99 


Reading interpretive skills 


348 


3.4 


.84 


511 


3.3 


.91 


667 


3.2 


.96 


1531 


3.3 


.92 


Clerical skills 


349 


2.5 


1.06 


509 


2.4 


1.02 


655 


2.2 


1.05 


1519 


2.4 


1.05 


Personal relations skills 


347 


3.1 


.92 


507 


3.1 


.92 


669 


2.9 


.96 


1529 


3.0 


.94 


Supervisory skills 


347 


3.0 


.98 


504 


2.8 


I.Oi 


654 


2.5 


1.02 


Ifll 


2.7 


1.03 


IHPO'^:. MCE INDEX 


9 


3.14 


- 


9 


3.04 


- 


9 


2.93 


- 


9 


3.03 


- 



I ■ Of no real importance 



3 ■ Of considerable importance; 2 ■ Of slight ir^portance 



The importance index, which is simply the mean of the mean ratings given 
the individual skills, increase', from 2.93 For 1962 graduates to 3.04 for 1958 
graduates, and further to 3J4 for 1953 graduates. The trend establishes that, 
In general, the importance that vocational :;raduates attach to these basic 
skills increases with increased years of experience in the trade. The reason 
for the increased importance attached to the skills probably has to do with 
the greater responslbi I it ites that the older gradustes have on their Jobs. 
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There is, for example, a substantial difference in the importance that 1953 

and 1962 graduates attached to supervisory skills. This is probably because | 

the former have greater need for such skills as a result of broader responsi- 

i 

bilities. They have more likely reached pos it ions where supervisory responsi- 

' I 

bilities are involved. I 



The changes in importance attached to individual skills with increased ^ 

years of experience in the trade are of interest. Manual job skills, prac- i 

tlcal Job knowledge and theoretical job knowledge show relat ively 1 ittle 
increase in rated importance. That is partly because the rated importance | 

of these skills and knowledge areas are very high within two years after grad- | 

uation. The two skills that show the greatest gain in rated importance are 

I 

supervisory skills and clerical skills. Undoubtedly, this is a reflection of | 

’ ' t 

an increase in supervisory and clerical responsibilities with increased years 

in the trade. Communication skills, reading and interpretive skills, mathe- | 

I 

matical skills and personal relation skills also show a consistent increase | 

in rated importance with increased years in the trade. 



The relatively small differences in the rated importance of some of the 
skill areas between the 1953, 1958 and 1962 grtduates should not be interpreted 
to mean that the differences would be small for all trades. For some trades, 
the need for mathematical skills does not necessarily increase with years of 
trade experience. Indeed, for some trades, there is relatively little need 
for mathematical skills. Commercial cooking and tailoring are examples. The 
trends reflected in Table 87 reflect to some extent the flattening effect when 
individual trade trends cancel out each other as a result of being combined. 

Of more practical significance to the educator, would be trends of importance 
ratings in terms of specific trades. The data are available, but unanalyzed 
on data tapes. 

Independent of the experience factor, what is the relative importance of 
the bas i c skills, for al 1 trades combined ? The skills are 1 is ted below in rank 
order of mean rated importance for the combined year of graduation groups. 

1. Manual job skills 3.^ 

2. Practical job knowledge .... 3-3 

3» Theoretical job knowledge ... 3.3 
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4. Reading»interpret ive skills . . 3*3 

5. Mathematical skills ...... 3.0 

6. Personal relations skills . . . 3.0 

7. Communication skills 2.7 

8. Supervisory skills 2.7 

9. Clerical skills 2.4 
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Manual job skills were rated the most important. The 3.4 riean rating is 
almost midway between "of critical importance" and "of considerable importance." 
The range of the three mean ratings obtained for this skill from the three 
year of graduation groups was from 3.3 to 3.4. Clearly, manual job skills are 
rated of. very high importance by graduates from two to eleven years In the 
trade studied or highly related trades. The same is true for practical job 
knowledge. These findings have a bearing on current thinking, already wide- 
spread, that manual job skills and specific trade-related practical knowledge 
should be de-emphasized in favor of more generalized training. In view of 
the importance attached to manual skills and practical job knowledge by those 
in the trades, should such skills be de-emphasized in basic vocational training? 
What problems will arise in employer acceptance of vocational graduates If 
practical job knowledge and manual skills are de»emphasized? 



it is interesting to see that theoretical job knov^ledge has as high an 
importance rating as practical job knowledge. The graduate Is already aware 
of the importance of basic trade principles and concepts. However, this too 
may be at variance with the thinking that persons should be trained generally, 
for a family of related trades rather than for specific trades. Will the 
graduate of such generalized training have sufficient theoretical job know- 
ledge for a specific trade? If not, where is he expected to get such theo- 
ret i ca I knowledge? 

The importance of reading and interpretive skills, mathematical skills, 
and personal relations skills is acknowledged. All have a mean rating of 
3.0 or more, indicating they are regarded as of considerable importance. A 
later section will indicate to what extent the schools are providing these 
skills, in the opinion of graduates. 
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Of least importance, relatively, are communication skills, supervisory 
skills and clerical skills. The latter two In particular grow In importance 
with increasing years in the trade. However, they do not reach the importance 
attached to manual job skills and practical job knowledge by the 1962, 1958 
or 1953 graduates. This is wholly consistent with the relatively lltte emphasis 
that schools put on these skill areas during the high school period. 

Table 88 presents the number and percentage of graduates in each response 
category for the basic skills. The data is the basis for the mean ratings 
presented in Table 87. 



The percentage values confirm the growth of the importance of the skills . 
with experience. Whereas, 20.3 percent of 1962 graduates claimed supervisory 
skills were ”of critical importance," 36 percent of the 1953 graduates so rated 
the skill, a gain of 16 percent. Comparable gains were 10 percent for personal 
relations skills, 8 percent for clerical skills, 8 percent for interpretive 
skills, and 7 percent for communication skills. There Is no question but that 
as experience in the trades increase, the need for such skills increases. 



Analysis by Type of School 



How do graduates of vocational and comprehensive schools compare in terms 
of the importance ratings given to the basic skills? Table 89 presents the 
data. 



There is no overall difference in the skill ratings of importance by the 
graduates of the two types of schools. Differences between individual items 
are not significant. Had there been substantial or significant differences, 
a plausible interpretation would be that the higher the rating of importance, 
the greater the felt need for greater skill. This would have reflected on the 
adequacy of the underlying training. No such interpretation is necessary. 
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Table 88. IMPORTANCE OF BASIC SKILLS: PERCENTAGE BY 

RESPONSE CATEGORY BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 
(Baseo' on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



Knowledge or Skill 






IMPORTANCE OF SKILL 1 


RATING 






Raved By Graduates 
In Same or Highly 


Year of 
Graduation 


Of No Real 
Importance 


Of Slight 
Importance 


Of Much ( 
Importance 


)f Critical 
Importance 


Related Trade 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




1953 


1 1 


3.1 


15 


4.2 


142 


39.8 


189 


52.9 


manual job skills 


1958 


23 




, 38 


7.2 


198 


37.6 


267 


50.8 


1962 


37 


5.3 


53 


7.5 


263 


37.4 


350 


49.8 




Comb i ned 


71 


^.5 


107 


6.7 


604 


37.9 


810 


50.9 




1953 


U 


l.l 


15 


4,3 


160 


45.7 


171 


48.9 




1958 


10 


1.9 


46 


9.0 


216 


42. 1 


241 


47.0 


Practical Job knowledge 


16 










46.0 




1962 


2.^ 


53 


7.9 


310 


295 


43.8 




Comb i ned 


30 


1.9 


1 14 


7.4 


692 


44.8 


707 


45.8 




1953 


7 


2.0 


20 


5.8 


158 


45.7 


161 


46.5 


Theoretical Job 


1958 


13 


2.6 


50 


10.0 


219 


43.6 


220 


43.8 


knowledge 


1962 


19 


2.9 


66 


10.2 


292 


44.9 


273 


42.0 




Combined 


39 


2.6 


137 


9.1 


673 


44.8 


654 


43.5 




1953 


18 


5.1 


76 


21.6 


121 


34.4 


137 


38.9 




»958 


^4l 


8.1 


102 


20.1 


196 


38.6 


168 


33.1 


Mathematical skills 














236 






1962 


66 


9.9 


156 


23.4 


209 


31.3 


35.4 




Comb i ned 


126 


8.2 


335 


21.9 


529 


34.5 


542 


35.4 




1953 


25 


7.1 


73 


20.7 


121 


34.4 


133 


37.8 


Communication skills 


1958 


5^ 


10.7 


103 


20.4 


173 


34.2 


175 


34.6 












204 


30.6 


1962 


89 


13.4 


136 


20.4 


237 


35.6 




Combi ned 


170 


11. 1 


312 


20.4 


534 


34.9 


512 


33.5 




1953 


18 


5.2 


28 


8.0 


95 


27.3 


207 


59.5 


Reading and interpre- 


1958 


37 


7.2 


43 


8.4 


146 


28.6 


2815 


55.8 


tive skills 


1962 


5^ 


8.1 


93 


13.9 


179 


26.8 


3411 


51.1 




Combi ned 


109 


7.1 


165 


10.8 


424 


27.7 


833 


54.4 




1953 


73 


20.9 


103 


29.5 


93 


26.6 


80 


22.9 




1958 


109 


21.4 


179 


35.2 


125 


24.6 


96. 


18.9 


Clerical skills 






196 




154 






14.8 


1962 


208 


31.8 


29.9 


23.5 


97 




Combi ned 


391 


25.7 


478 


31.5 


377 


24.8 


273 


18.0 




1953 


21 


6.1 


63 


18.2 


113 


32.6 


150 


43.3 


Personal relations 


1958 


^40 


7.9 


79 


15.6 


192 . 


37.9 


196 


38.7 


skills 


1962 


68 


10.2 


127 


19.0 


250 


37.4 


224 


33.5 




Combi ned 


129 


8.4 


270 


17.7 


557 


36.4 


573 


37.5 




1953 


37 


10.7 


63 


18.2 


122 


35.2 


125 


36.0 




1958 


68 


13.5 


no 


21.8 


173 


34.3 


153 


30.4 


Supervisory skills 


1962 


129 


19.7 


I8l 


27.7 


21 1 


32.2 


133 


20.3 




Combined 


23^ 


15.5 


355 


23.5 


510 


|33.8 


412 


27.3 
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Table 89 . IMPORTANCE OF BASIC SKILLS: COMPARISON OF COMPREHENSIVE 

AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN TERMS OF MEAN RATINGS 
(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly reiated trades) 



Trade Knowiedge or Skiii 
Rated By Graduates ^ 




TYPE OF 


SCHOOL 




Vocational 


Comprehensive 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Manuai job ski 1 Is . 


1042 


3.4 


.78 


550 


3.3 


.81 


Practical iob knowledge ..... 


1013 


3.4 


.70 


530 


3.3 


.71 


Theoretical job knowledge . . , , 


988 


3.3 


.74 


515 


3.2 


.74 


Mathematical skills ....... 


lOQO 


2.9 


.96 


532 


3.0 


.94 


Communication skills ....... 


998 


2.9 


.97 


530 


2.8 


1.02 


} 

Reading and interpretive skills 


1002 


3.3 


.91 


529 


3.2 


.95 


Clerical skills ....... 


996 


2.3 


1.05 


523 


2.4 


1.04 


Personal relations skills .... 


999 


3.0 


.93 


530 


3.0 


.96 


Supervisory skills 


985 


2.7 


1.02 


526 


2.7 


1.03 



* 4 « Of criticai importance; 3 
2 B Of siight importance; i a 



B Of considerabie importance 
Of no reai importance 




i 



Analysis by School Enrollment 

How do graduates of smai i , medium and iarge enroiiment schoois» as herein 
defined, compare in terms of the importance attached to the basic ski i Is? The 
question was raised on the hypotheses that differences in importance ratings 
may refiect differences in feit need for additionai skiii, and thereby indirect iy 
refiect upon the adequacy of past training. Tabie 90 provides the data. 





i 

I 



I 



There is oniy one consistent trend among the importance ratings of the basic 
skiii areas. The graduates of iarge enroiiment schoois attach iess importance 
to communication ski i is than do the graduates of medium and smaii enroiiment 
schoois. Appiication of the previously mentioned hypotheses wouid suggest that 
graduates of smaii enroiiment schooi feei a greater need for communication 
skilis (because they attach more importance to such ski i is), and therefore. 














Table 90. IMPORTANCE OF BASIC SKILLS: COMPARISON OF TOTAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

CATEGORIES IN TERMS OF MEAN RATINGS 
(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



Trade Knowledge or Skill 
Rated By Graduates * 


< 


500 




500-1500 


> 


1500 


1 


N 




S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Manual job skills 


600 


yA 


.76 


551 


3.3 


.84 


441 


3.4 


00 

• 


Practical Job knowledge 


582 


3.4 


.68 


532 


3.3 


.70 


429 


3.3 


.72 


Theoretical job knowledge 


567 


3.4 


.70 


520 


3.3 


.76 


416 


3.3 


.75 


Mathematical skills 


578 


3.0 


.94 


524 


3.0 


.96 


430 


3.0 


.95 


Communication skills 


577 


?.o 


.96 


524 


2.9 


i.oo 


427 


2.8 


1.00 


Reading 6- Interpretive skills 


579 


3.3 


.90 


524 


3.3 


.95 


428 


3.2 


.92 


Clerical skills 


573 


2.4 


1.06 


524 


2.3 


1.02 


422 


2.3 


1.06 


Personal relations skills 


576 


3.1 


.92 


526 


3.0 


.93 


427 


3.0 


.98 


Supervisory ski 1 Is 


567 


2.8 


I.OI 


519 


2.7 


1.05 


425 


2.7 


1.02 



* 4 a Of critical importance; 3 = Of considerable importance; 2 « Of slight impor- 
tance; 1 ■ Of no real importance 



received less adequate training in this skill area than did graduates from 
medium or large enrollment schools. 

The importance ratings of other skill areas appear to be unrelated to 
school enrollment. The enrollment of the school attended has no influence 
on the rated importance of skills. 










I 

I 



I 



I 






AMOUNT OF SKILL LEARNED IN HIGH SCHOOL 



introdurtion 



The same nine basic knowledges and skills discussed earlier were rated 
by the graduates in terms of how much they learned about each in high school 
The categories for the rating were: (l) almost nothing, (2) some but not 

much, ( 3 ) a large amount, and (4) almost ail* For analysis purposes, the 
ratings were assigned values of 1, 2, 3» and 4 respectively to obtain mean 
ratings. 



It should be pointed out once again that the graduates of 1962, 1958 
and 1953 were asked to assess how much of each skill was learned in high 
school two, six and elven years respectively after graduation. Clearly, 
the method of assessing what has been learned in high school about these 
basic skills leaves much to be desired. There was no practical alternative. 

Despite their admitted limitations, such ratings may suggest areas of 
training weakness, particularly if the findings corroborate in part what 
is already known or suspected to be the case. 



Analysis by Year of Graduation 

Do the graduates of 1953, 1958 and 1962 differ in terms of the overall 
amount of trade knowledges and skills that, in their opinion, they have 
learned in high school? Are there trends in the mean ratings of amount of 
skill learned in high school among the individual skills? Table 91 provides 
the data. 



The amount learned index, which is simply a mean of the individual mean 
ratings, increases from 2.49 for the 1953 graduates to 2.55 for the 1958 
graduates to 2.69 for 1962 graduates. The trend raises a problem of inter- 
pretation. One interpretation is that the 1962 graduates learned more of 
the basic skills than those of 1958 or 1953. A second interpretation is 
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Table 91. AMOUNT OF SKILL LEARNED IN HIGH SCHOOL: RATINGS 

BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 

(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



Trade Knowledge or Skill 
Rated As To The Amount 


VEAR OF GRADUATION 


1953 


1958 


1962 


C 


ombi ned 


Learned In High School * 


N 


M 


S.D,. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


j^Manua 1 job ski 1 1 s 


357 


2.8 


•76 


519 


2.9 


.72 


695 


3.0 


.76 


1577 


2.9 


.75 


Practical Job knowledge 


351 


2.6 


.74 


508 


2.6 


.74 


670 


2.8 


.77 


1535 


2.7 


.76 


j^Theoretical Job knowledge 


346 


2.8 


.79 


492 


2.9 


.79 


646 


3.0 


.81 


1489 


2.9 


.80 


j^Hathematical skills 


348 


3.0 


.86 


499 


3.1 


.86 


653 


3.2 


.86 


1506 


3.1 


.86 


Communication skills 


349 


2.8 


.81 


495 


2.8 


.84 


650 


2.8 


.90 


1499 


2.8 


.86 


Reading & interpretive skills 


347 


2.8 


.83 


499 


2.8 


.88 


656 


2.9 


.92 


1507 


2.8 


.89 


Clerical ski 1 Is 


344 


1.9 


.90 


495 


1.9 


.86 


643 


2.2 


.97 


1488 


2.0 


.93 


j^Personal relations skills 


339 


2.0 


.87 


496 


2.2 


.89 


653 


2.3 


.92 


1494 


2.2 


.91 


j[Supervi sory skills 


338 


1.7 


.82 


491 


1.8 


.82. 


635 


2.0 


.92 


1470 


1.9 


.88 


AMOUNT LEARNED INDEX 


9 


2.49 


m 


9 


2.55 


- 


9 


2.69 




1_!_ 


2.59 


m 



* 4 ■ Atmost all; 3 - Large amount; 2 « Some but not much; I = Almost nothing 



that the more recent graduates are more generous in the learning they attrib- 
ute to their former high schools. A third interpretation is that the older 
graduates have learned more of these skills s jn ^ leaving high school, and 
therefore, attribute less learning of the skills to their former high schools. 

No conclusive interpretation can be made. 

The skills marked with upward pointing arrows are those which show a coq:: 
si stent trend of higher mean ratings for 1953. 1958 and 1962 respectively. They 
include manual job skills, theoretical job knowledge, mathematical skills, per- 
sonal relations skills, and supervisory skills. All skills, with the exception 
of communication skills, have higher amount learned ratings from the 1962 grad- 
uates than from the 1953 graduates. A conclusive interpretation is not possible. 

One point is conclusive. Graduates do feel that they have learned a fair 
amount of these skills in high school. The skills are listed below in rank 
order of the mean rating of amount learned in high school. The mean ratings 
are based upon the combined graduates. 

1. Mathematical skills -3.1 

2. Manual job skills ^*8 
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3. Theoretical job knowledge 2.9 

4. Communication skills 2.8 

5. Reading and interpretive skills .... 2.8 

6. Practical job knowledge 2.7 

7. Personal relations skills . 2.2 

8. Clerical skills 2.0 

9. Supervisory skills ..... 1.9 

All but three of the basic skills have mean amount-learned-in-high school 
ratings of 2.7 or more. A rating of 3*0 is the equivalent of having learned, 
in the graduate's opinion, a "large amount" in high school. Mathematical skills, 
manual job skills and theoretical job knowledge head the list in that order. 
Personal relations skills, clerical skills, and supervisory skills were rated 
2.2 and lower, indicating some but not much of these skills were learned in 
high school. This is understandable. Relative to the other basic skills, 
schools do not put much emphasis on the latter skills, it is interesting to 
note that practical job knowledge ranked fourth from the bottom with a mean 
rating of 2.7* This suggests a large amount of practical job knowledge is 
learned after graduation on the job. 

The mean ratings of the amount of each skill learned in high school sup- 
port the technique of using graduate opinions to assess how much of skills are 
learned in high school. The ratings are consistent, in a relative way, with 
what should be the case based upon what is known about what schools emphasize. 

Table 92 presents the percentage of graduates by skill and response cate- 
gory. The differences between the graduating class years are most noticeable 
in the extreme categories, particularly the "almost all" category. 

Some of the combined percentages are revealing. Seventy-nine percent of 
the 1962 graduates claimed they learned a "large amount" or "almost all" of 
their manual job skills in school. Comparable percentages for the other basic 
ski 1 1 s are: 

1. Practical job knowledge 68.8 

2. Theoretical job knowledge 75.4 

3 . Mathematical skills 78.6 
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Table 92. AMOUNT OF SKILL LEARNED IN HIGH SCHOOL: PERCENTAGE BY 

RESPONSE CATEGORY BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 
(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



Knowledge or Skill 



AMOUNT OF SKILL LEARNED IN HIGH SCHOOL 



Rated By Graduates 


Year of 


Almost 


Some 


, But 


La 


rge 






In Same or Highly 


Graduation 


Nothing 


Not 


Much 


Amount 


Almost A| 1 


Related Trade 




N 


7o 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




1953 


20 


5.6 


90 


25.2 


191 


59.9 


51 


19.3 


Manual Job skills 


1958 


20 


3.8 


119 


22.0 


299 


57.6 


86 


16.6 




1962 


31 


9.5 


119 


16.9 


386 


55.5 


169 


23.6 




Comb i ned 


71 


9.5 


318 


20.2 


885 


56.1 


303 


19.2 




1953 


29 


8.3 


121 


39.5 


176 


50.1 


25 


7.1 


Practical Job knowledge 


1958 


29 


5.7 


179 


35.2 


250 


99.2 


50 


9.8 




1962 


39 


5.8 


170 


25.9 


360 


53.7 


101 


15.1 




Combi ned 


97 


6.3 


970 


30.6 


791 


51.5 


177 


11.5 




1953 


21 


6.1 


75 


21.7 


186 


53.8 


69 


18.5 


Theoretical Job 


1958 


22 


9.5 


121 


29.6 


292 


99.2 


107 


21.7 


know 1 edge 


1962 


29 


9.5 


130 


20. 1 


308 


97.7 


179 


27.7 




Combined 


72 


9.8 


327 


22.0 


739 


99.6 


351 


23.6 




1953 


16 


9.6 


75 


21.6 


137 


39.9 


120 


39.5 


Mathematical skills 


1958 


19 


3.8 


101 


20.2 


179 


35.9 


200 


90.1 




1962 


29 


9.9 


111 


17.0 


296 


37.7 


267 


90.9 




Comb i ned 


66 


9.9 


287 


19.0 


565 


37.5 


588 


39.0 




1953 


19 


5.9 


100 


28.6 


162 


96.9 


68 


19.5 


Communication skills 


1958 




6.9 


196 


29.5 


218 


99.0 


97 


19.6 




1962 


5 ^ 


8.3 


156 


29.0 


279 


92.2 


166 


25.5 




Combi ned 


108 


7.2 


903 


26.9 


655 


93.7 


333 


22.2 




1953 


21 


6.0 


95 


27.9 


159 


95.8 


72 


20.7 


Reading and interpre- 


1958 


37 


7.9 


138 


27.6 


208 


91.7 


1 16 


23.2 


tive ski 1 Is 


1962 


62 


9.9 


138 


21.0 


272 


91.5 


189 


28.0 




Combi ned 


120 


8.0 


372 


29.7 


69o 


92.5 


375 


29.9 




1953 


130 


37.8 


138 


90. 1 


51 


19.8 


25 


7.3 


Clerical ski 1 Is 


1958 


172 


39.7 


222 


99.8 


70 


I9.I 


31 


6.3 




1962 


190 


20.5 


225 


35.0 


160 


29.9 


68 


10.6 




Combined 


^>93 


33.1 


585 


39.3 


285 


19.2 


125 


8.9 




1953 


) 1 1 


32.7 


126 


37.2 


87 


25.7 


15 


9.9 


Personal relations 


1958 


127 


25.6 


190 


38.3 


199 


29.0 


35 


7.1 


skills 


1962 


150 


23.0 


233 


35c7 


208 


31.9 


62 


9.5 




Combined 


388 


26.0 


550 


36.8 


999 


29.7 


1 12 


7.5 




1953 


177 


52.9 


109 


32.2 


90 


11.8 


12 


3.6 


Supervisory skills 


1958 


20A 


91.5 


190 


• 

CO 


81 


16.5 


16 


3.3 




1962 


21 1 


33.2 


230 ■ 


36.2 


198 


23.3 


96 


7.2 




Comb i ned j 


593 


90.9 


531 


36.1 


271 


18.9 


71 


5.1 
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i 4. Communication skills 67.7 

I 

5. Readlng-interpret ive skills .... 69.9 



6. Clerical skills 35.^ 

7. Personal relations skills 41.4 

8. Supervisory skills 30.5 



The above percentages are a reflection of how much of the skills present 
two years after graduation from high school are attributable to what was learned 

I 

in high school. 



Analysis by Type of School 

How do the graduates of vocational and comprehensive schools compare in' 
terms of the amount of the basic skills that they claim they learned in high 
school? Differences would presumably reflect school differences in effective- 
ness of training in the skills. Table 93 presents the data. 
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Table 93. AMOUNT OF SKILL LEARNED IN HIGH SCHOOL: COMPARISON OF 

COMPREHENSIVE AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN TERMS OF MEAN RATINGS 
(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



Trade Knowledge or Skill 
Rated As To Amount 
Learned In High School * 




TYPE OF 


SCHOOL 




Vocational 


Comp rehens ive 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.p. 


Manual Job ski 1 Is 


1033 


2.9 


.75 


544 


2.8 


.74 


Practical job knowledge ...... 


1005 


2.7 


.76 


530 


2.7 


.75 


Theoretical job knowledge 


978 


3.0 


.80 


511 


2.8 


.79 


Mathematical skills . . . „ 


986 


3.1 


.86 


520 


3.1 


.87 


Communication skills 


984 


2.8 


.85 


515 


2.8 


.88 


Reading and interpretive skills 


988 


2.9 


.90 


r’o 

5*2 


2.8 




Clerical skills 


979 


2.0 


-.53 


509 


2.0 


.92 


Personal relations skills 


976 


2.2 


.89 


518 


2.2 


.94 


Supervi sory ski 11s 


960 


1.8 


.86 


510 


2.0 


.91 



* 4 = Almost all; 3 ~ Large amount; 2 = Some, but not much; 
1 ss Almost nothing 
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It does not appear that there is a sognSf leant overall difference in the 
amount of skills that vocational and comprehensive graduates claim they have 
learned in school. Of the individual skill differences, there is a suggestion 
that vocational school graduates learn more of theoretical job knowledge than 
comprehensive school graduates. The difference, however, is not impressive. 

Ancelysls by School Enrollment 

How do the graduates of small, medium and large enrollment schools, as 
defined in this stud/, compare in terms of the amount of the basic skills 
attributed to high school learning? Substantial differences would presum- 
ably reflect school differences in the effectiveness of training the trades. 
Table 94 presents the data. 



Table 94. AMOUNT OF SKILL LEARNED IN HIGH SCHOOL: COMPARISON 
OF TOTAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT CATEGORIES IN TERMS OF MEAN RATINGS 
(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



Trade Knowledge or Skill 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Rated As To Amount 


< 


500 




500-1500 


> 


1500 




Learned In High School 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.f). 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Manual job ski 1 is 


594 


3.0 


.77 


546 


2.9 


.76 


437 


2.8 


.71 f 


Practical job knowledge 


579 


2.8 


.76 


529 


2.7 


.74 


427 


2.6 


.77? 


Theoretical job knowledge 


561 


3.0 


.80 


518 


2.9 


.78 


410 


2.8 


.82? 


Mathematical skills 


568 


3.2 


.82 


517 


3.1 


.86 


421 


3.0 


.91 ▼ 


Communication skills 


565 


2.8 


.84 


516 


2.9 


.83 


418 


2.7 


.92 


Reading & interpretive skills 


571 


2.9 


CO 

GO 

• 


515 


2.8 


.90 


421 


2.8 


00 

CO 

• 


Clerical ski i is 


568 


2.1 


.94 


508 


2.0 


.92 


412 


1.9 


.91 T 


■Personal relations skills 


562 


2.2 


• 

CO 

CO 


514 


2.2 


.90 


418 


2.1 


.94 


Supervisory skills 


552 


1.9 


.89 


503 1 


1 ’-9 


.88 


415 


1.8 


00 

00 

• 



it m Almost all; 3 *■ Large amount; 2 * Some, but not much; 1 « Almost nothing 
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The downward pointing arrows at the right of the table indicate a consist- 
ent trend: the larger the school enrollment, the less graduates attribute learning 

of the skill to the school. Even where the trend is not consistent, the mean 
ratings for the small enrollment schools are without exception greater than those 
for the large enrollment schools. 



The question is: Why? One interpretation is that the ratings suggest 

that students learn more about these skills in small enrollment schools than, 
in large enrollment schools. There is also another interpretation. Students 
In small enrollment schools may have greater feelings of loyalty toward their 
schools than those from the very large schools because of their closer asso- 
ciations with school personnel, particularly instructors, and therefore, may be 
more generous in the learning they attribute to their schools. Chapter 8 
provides data to rule out the latter interpretation. There is no significant 
difference in the overall attitude that graduates from small, medium and large 
schools have toward their former schools. If anything, there are indications 
that small school graduates have less favorable attitudes toward their former 
schools. Thus, the first interpretation seems more plausible, i.e. the larger 
the school enrollment, the less graduates have learned of the basic skills. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the differences are not substantial. 
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ANALYSIS OP 

ACKNOWLEDGED LEARNING MEASURE 



Introduction 



The two preceding sections analyzed the variables, rated importance of 
OMamni^Llu mSwm skills learned in high school . In Chapter 3, a 

derived measure was introduced that is the product of these two variables. 

The measure is acknowledged high school learning . 

The measure is the mean of the products obtained by multiplying the rated 

I 

amount of each skill learned in high school with its rated importance for the 
graduate's present job In the trade or a highly related trade. The measure 
reflects how much of the basic skills were learned in high school, when each 
skill is weighted by its importance rating. As such, it is a refinement of 
the assessment of how much of basic skills are learned in high school that 
was presented in the preceding section. 

The measure is such that a maximum score of 16 means a graduate rated each 
skill of critical importance (A) and claimed he learned almost all of each skill 
(4) in high school. A minimum score of 1 means a graduate rated each skill of 
no importance for his present job (1) and claimed he learned nothing (l) of each 
skill in high school. Obviously, neither extreme score is probable or credible. 

Because the measure is the interaction product of two equally weighted 
variables, it can not be interpreted in terms of the original rating categories. 
The higher the score, the more of the basic skills were learned in high school 
and regarded important for the graduate's present job. Up to the point where 
an extremely high score may call into question the credibility of the ratings, 
the higher the score on this measure, the better it reflects on the graduate's 
high school vocational education. 
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Analysis by Year of Graduation 

How do the graduates of 1953, 1958, and 1962 compare in terms of the 
measure? Is there a significant trend? If so, what is the interpretation 
thereof? Table 95 shows a frequency, percentage and cumulative percentage 
distribution of the measure, for graduating classes of 1953, 1958, and 1962 
separately and for all classes combined, together with iTiean and median values. 



Table 95, ACKNOWLEDGED HIGH SCHOOL LEARNING: FREQ.UENCY DISTRIBUTION 

FOR VOCATIONAL GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 
( Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



High School 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Learning 




1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


C.l. 




I M 


C7o 


N 




C% 


N 


iJ 


[ « ' 


N 


M 


C7o 


> 15.0 


2 


0.6 


100.0 


2 


0.4 


100.0 


4 


0.6 


100.0 


8 


0.5 


100.0 


13 . 6 - 15.0 


6 


1.7 


99.4 


2 


0.4 


99.6 


15 


2.2 


99.4 


23 


1.5 


99.5 


lA 

• 

1 

• 

CM 


8 


2.3 


97.7 


14 


2.7 


99.2 


27 


3.9 


97.2 


49 


3.1 


98.0 


10.6-12.0 


38 


10.8 


95.4 


58 


11.3 


96.5 


73 


10.6 


93.3 


170 


10.9 


94.9 


9.1-10.5 


57 


16.3 


84.6 


91 


17.6 


85.2 


119 


17.3 


82.7 


270 


17.3 


84.0 


7.6- 9.0 


88 


25.1 


68.3 


137 


26.6 


67.6 


191 


27.8 


65 . 4 


417 


26.8 


66.7 


6.1- 7.5 


93 


26.6 


43.2 


119 


23. 1 


41 .0 


135 


19.7 


37.6 


347 


22.3 


39.9 


4.6- 6.0 


40 


11.4 


16.6 


72 


14.0 


17.9 


84 


12.2 


17.9 


197 


12.6 


17.6 


3.1” 4.5 


15 


4.3 


5.2 


14 


2.7 


3.9 


29 


4.2 


5.7 


58 


3.7 


5.0 


1.6- 3.0 


3 


0.9 


0.9 


6 


1.2 


1.2 


6 


0.9 


1.5 


15 


1.0 


1.3 


1.0- 1.5 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


4 j 


0.6 


0. 6 


4 


0.3 


0.3 


. Number 


350 


515 


687 


1558 




Mean 


8.2 


8.1 


8.3 


8.2 


Med ian 


8.0 


8. 1 


8.2 


8.1 


S.D. 


2.29 


2.2 






2.5 


2.36 



The mean values of the measure are 8.2, 8.1 and 8.3 respectively for 1953, 
1958 and 1962 graduates. Thus, the measure shows no trend. This is explain- 
able. The importance of skill ratings increased with years out of school. 
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The ratings of amount of skill learned in high school showed the opposite 
trend, i.e, claimed high school learning decreased with years out of school* 
The two trends cancelled each other put in the derived measure. 

Proper application of the measure for trend analysis calls for deriving 
the measure from ratings from different year-of-graduat ion groups at the same 
time after graduation for each group. Thus, if the classes of 1953, 1958, 
and 1982 had provided their ratings two years after graduation, there would 
have been a basis for trend analysis uncomplicated by differential periods 
out of school. The study design made this type of analysis impossible. 

Analysis by Type of School 

How do comprehensive and vocational school graduates compare in terms of 
the acknowledged learning measure? Table 96 provides the comparison data for 
each year of graduation group. 



Table 96. ACKNOWLEDGED HIGH SCHOOL LEARNING: COMPARISON OF 

COMPREHENSIVE AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



Year of 


Type of School 


High ; 


School Learning 


Graduation 


N 


M 


S.D. 


1953 


Vocational 


232 


8.3 


2.4 


Comprehensive 


118 


7.9 


2.1 


1958 


Vocational 


327 


8.1 


2.2 


Comprehensive .; 

I 


188 


8.1 


2.1 


1962 


Vocational 


452 


8.4 


2.4 




Comprehensive 


235 


8.2 


2.6 




Vocational ...... 


1017 


8.3 


2.4 


Combined 


Comprehensive . . 


541 


8.1 


2.4 



A 

I 

I 

i 

i 
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The 1953 and 1962 vocational school graduates have slightly higher mean 
scores pn the measure than the comprehensive school vocational graduates. For 
the 1958 graduates, there is no difference between the graduates of the two 
types of school Sc The prudent conclusion is that there is no difference be- 
tween the two types of schools in terms of t»e amount of basic skills reported 
by graduates to have been learned in high school, when the skiiis are weighted 
by importance for present Jobs in the trade or highly related trades. 



Analysis by School Enrollment 

How do graduates from small, medium and large enrollment schools compare 
in terms of the acknowledged learning measure, which takes into account the 
rated importance of the skill attributed to high school learning? Table 97 
provides the data. 






Table 97. ACKNOWLEDGED HIGH SCHOOL LEARNiNG: COMPARISON OF 

TOTAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT CATEGORIES 
(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



Year of 


School Enrollment 


High School Learning 


Graduation 


N 


M 


S.D. 




< 500 


138 


8.6 


2.: 2 


1953 


500-1500 


119 


8.2 


2.2 




>1500 


93 


7.5 


2.3 




<500 


187 


8.4 


2.2 


1958 


500 - 1500 


189 


8.1 


2.2 




> 1500 . 


139 


7.8 


2.2 




< 500 ; 


261 


8.4 


2.5 


1962 


500-1500 


226 


8.4 


2.5 




>1500 


JO 


8.0 


2.5 




< 500 . . 


588 


8.4 


2.3 


Combined 


500-1500 


537 


8.3 


2.3 




> 1500 . 


433 


7.9 


2.4 
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For each of the year of graduation groups, the graduates from small 
enrollment schools have a higher mean score on the measure than the grad- 
uates of medium or large enrollment schools. While the differences are 
not substantial between the year of graduation groups, they do suggest a 
definite trend: the larger the enrollment of the school, the less the 

amount of basic skill learning acknowledged by graduates, when the amount 
of acknowledged skill learning has been weighted for importance to present 
job in the trade or highly related trades. A plausible Interpretation Is 
that more of basic trade skills are learned in small enrollment schools 
than medium and large enrollment schools. The differences, however, are 
not substantial, and do not warrant much of an issue. 
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WHERE MOST WAS LEARNED ABOUT SKILLS 



Introduction 

The analyses presented in the preceding two sections were essentially 
efforts to assess how much of the basic trade skills graduates learned in 
high school. The analyses presented in this section have the same objective. 
The difference is largely a matter of how the questions were put to the grad- 
uates. The earlier analyses were based upon the graduate's rating of how much 
of each basic skill was learned in high school. The analyses in this section 
are based upon asking the graduate where he learned most about each basic 
skill — in school, on-the-job, in an apprenticeship program, or in a school 
cooperativ^e program? Since most schools surveyed did not have cooperative 
programs or formal relation with apprenticeship program, it can be expecte : 
that these two sources of trade learning will be acknowledged much less fre- 
quently. The issue is whether they learned most of a specific skill in school 
or on the job. The data should serve to confirm some of the earlier findings 
reported in this chapter. 



Analysis by Year of Graduation 

In terms of percentages, how do the graduates split in their acknowledge- 
ments of where they learned most about the basic skills? Are there significant 
differences between the year of graduation groups? Table 98 provides the data. 

The percentages of graduates who reported that they learned the most in 
school cooperative programs and apprenticeship programs are relatively small 
for reasons explained earlier. The main comparison is between learning most 
In the high school trade course or on the job. Several general statements 
can be made on the basis of the data shown in Table 98. 

1. The percentage of graduates who report that the job was the source 
of learning most about the skills increases vnth increased job 
experience. This is to be expected because of increased opportun- 
ity to learn more on the job. This is no reflection on the schools. 
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Table 98. WHERE MOST WAS LEARNED ABOUT SKILL: PERCENTAGES BY 

RESPONSE CATEGORY BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 
(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



Knowledge or Skill 



WHERE MOST WAS LEARNED ABOUT SKILL 



Rated By Graduates 
In Same or Highly 


Year of 
Graduation 


H. S. Co-op 
Program 


H. S. Shop 
or Class 


Apprentice 

Program 


On Regular 
Job 


E 1 sewhere 


Related Trade 




N 


• % 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




1953 


12 


3.8 


114 


36.1 


49 


15.5 


130 


41.1 


II 


3.5 


Manual job skills 


1958 


14 


2.9 


198 


41.5 


70 


14.6 


18' 


37.9 


15 


3.1 


1962 










33 


5.0 


345 


52.5 


56 


8.5 


201 


30.6 


22 


3.3 




Comb i ned 


59 


4.1 


659 


54.3 


175 


12.0 


514 


35.3 


48 


3.3 




1953 


8 


2.5 


71 


22.0 


41 


12.7 


189 


58.7 


13 


4.0 


Practical Job knowledge 


1958 


22 


4.5 


121 


25.0 


60 


12.4 


262 


54.1 


19 


3.9 






47 






1962 


33 


5.2 


253 


40.1 


7.4 


286 


45.3 


12 


1.9 




Combi ned 


63 


4.4 


449 


31.1 


149 


10.3 


737 


51.1 


44 


3.1 




1953 


13 


4.1 


132 


41.8 


33 


10.4 


118 


37.3 


20 


6.3 


Theoretical Job 


1958 


18 


3.9 


222 


48.0 


56 


12.1 


142 


30.7 


24 


5.2 


knowledge 


1962 


23 


3.7 


375 


59.9 


4l 


6.5 


170 


27.2 


17 


2.7 




Comb i ned 


54 


3.8 


732 


52.0 


130 


9.2 


431 


30.6 


61 


4.3 




1953 


18 


5.6 


193 


60.3 


30 


9.4 


45 


14.1 


34 


10.6 


Mathematical skills 


1958 


39 


8.2 


312 


65.3 


34 


7.1 


50 


10.5 


43 


9.0 




1962 


37 


5.9 


483 


77.0 


18 


2.9 


63 


9.9 


27 


4.3 




Combi ned 


94 


6.6 


992 


69.4 


83 


5.8 


157 


II. 0 


104 


7.3 




1953 


12 


3.8 


155 


48.4 


23 


7.2 


92 


28.8 


38 


11.9 


Communication skills 


1958 


21 


, ^-5 


244 


52.6 


27 


5.8 


117 


25.2 


55 


11.8 




1962 


32 


5.2 


408 


65.7 


37 


6.0 


114 


18.4 


30 


4.8 




Combi ned 


65 


4.6 


811 


57.5 


87 


6.2 


324 


23.0 


123 


8.7 




, 1953 


14 


4.6 


138 


45.1 


29 


9.5 


104 


34.0 


21 


6.9 


Reading and interpre- 


1958 


25 


5.3 


219 


46.8 


45 


9.6 


145 


31.0 


34 


3.3 


tive ski 1 Is 


1962 


27 


4.4 


388 


62.9 


37 


6.0 


143 


23.2 


22 


3.6 




Comb i ned 


66 


4.7 


748 


53.6 


III 


8.0 


393 


28.2 


77 


5.5 




1953 


7 


2.2 


86 


27.2 


II 


3.5 


160 


50.6 


52 


16.5 


Clerical skills 


1958 


17 


3.6 


138 


29.4 


28 


6.0 


227 


48.3 


60 


12.8 




1962 


44 


7.^ 


290 


48.5 


19 


3.2 


188 


31.4 


57 


9.5 




Comb i ned 


68 


4.9 


517 


37.3 


58 


4.2 


575 


41.5 


I69 


12.2 




1953 


14 


4.5 


42 


13.6 


6 


1.9 


200 


64.7 


47 


15.2 


Personal relations 


1958 


22 


4.7 


75 


16.0 


26 


5.6 


268 


57.4 


76 


16.3 


ski 1 Is 


1962 


23 


3.8 


183 


30.2 


24 


4.0 


303 


50.1 


72 


11.9 




Comb i ned 


60 


4.3 


302 


21.8 


57 


4.1 


771 


55.7 


195 


14.1 




1953 


4 


1.3 


33 


10.6 


9 


2.9 


218 


69.9 


48 


15.4 


Supervisory ski 1 Is 


1958 


9 


1.9 


65 


13.9 


24 


5.2 


287 


61.6 


81 


17.4 


1962 


22 


3.8 


206 


35.5 


25 


4.3 


261 


45.0 


66 


11.4 




Combi ned 


36 


2.6 


306 


22.5 


58 


4.3 


768 


56.3 


195 


14.3 
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2. Some skills are mostly acquired in school. They include manual 
job skills, theoretical job knowledge, mathematical skills, 
communication skills, and reading and interpretive skills. 



3. Other skills are mostly acquired on the job. They include 
practical job knowledge, clerical skills, personal relations 
skills, and supervisory skills. 

4. Mathematical skills, if not acquired in school, are not likely 
to be developed to any substantial degree on the job. 



Analysis by Type of School 

How do the graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools compare in 
terms of where they claim to have learned most about each basic skill? Table 
99 presents the data. 

The percentages show a consistent difference in ail but two skill areas 
that favors the vocational schools. A greater percentage of vocational school 
graduates claimed they learned most about the following skills in school than 
did comprehensive graduates: 

1. Manual job skills (49.2 vs. 37.5 percent) 

2. Practical job knowledge (32.2 vs. 29.0 percent) 

3. Theoretical job knowledge . (55.0 vs. 46.4 percent) 

4. Mathematical skills (73.7 vs. 60.9 percent) 

5. Communication skills (59.7 vs. 53*0 percent) 

6. Interpretive skills . (56.7 vs. 47.7 percent) 

7. Clerical skills (38.8 vs. 33.9 percent) 

The two skill areas that favored the comprehensive schools were; 

8. Personal relations skills (24.0 vs. 20.6 percent) 

9. Supervisory skills (23.0 vs. 22.1 percent) 
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Table 99. WHERE MOST WAS LEARNED ABOUT SKILL: COMPARISON OF 

COMPREHENSIVE AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN TERMS OF 
PERCENTAGES BY RESPONSE CATEGORY 
(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



Knowledge or Ski i I 



WHERE MOST WAS LEARNED ABOUT SKILL 
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Rated By Graduates 
In Same or Highly 


Type of 
School 


H. S. Co-op 
Program 


H. S. Shop 
or Class 


Apprentice 

Program 


On Regular 
Job 


Elsewhere 


Related Trade 




N 


% 


N 


7o 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Manual job ski 1 Is 


Vocational 


36 


3.7 


475 


49.2 


89 


9.2 


338 


35.0 


27 


2.8 


Comprehensive 


23 


4.7 


183 


37.5 


86 


17.6 


175 


35.9 


21 


4.3 


Practical Job knowledge 


Vocat i onal 


35 


3.7 


305 


32.2 


86 


9.1 


492 


52.0 


29 


3.1 


Comprehensive 


28 


5.7 


143 


29.0 


63 


12.3 


244 


49.5 


15 


3.0 


Theoretical job 


Voca t i ona 1 


29 


3.1 


509 


55.0 


74 


8.0 


273 


29.5 


40 


4.3 


know 1 edge 


Comprehens i ve 


25 


5.2 


223 


46.4 


56 


11.6 


156 


32.4 


21 


4.4 




Vocational 


47 


5.0 


692 


73.7 


46 


4.9 


90 


9.6 


64 


6.8 


Mathematical skills 


Comprehensive 


47 


9.6 


298 


60.9 


37 


7.6 


67 


13.7 


. 40 


8.2 


Communication skills 


Vocational 


39 


4.2 


556 


59.7 


43 


4.6 


206 


22. 1 


87 


9.3 


Comprehensive 


26 


5.5 


253 


53.0 


44 


9.2 


1 18 


24.7 


36 


7.5 


Reading and interpre- 


Voca t i ona 1 


36 


3.9 


518 


56.7 


62 


6.8 


247 


27.1 


50 


5.5 


t i ve ski 1 1 s 


Comprehens i ve 


30 


6.2 


229 


47.7 


49 


10.2 


145 


30.2 


27 


5.6 


Clerical ski 1 Is 


Vocat i ona 1 


39 


4.2 


357 


38.8 


29 


3.2 


384 


41.8 


no 


12.0 


Comprehensive 


29 


6.2 


158 


33.9 


29 


6.2 


191 


41.0 


59 


12.7 


Personal relations 


Vocational 


34 


3.8 


186 


20.6 


26 


2.9 


536 


59.2 


123 


13.6 


ski 1 Is 


Comprehens i ve 


26 . 


5.4 


115 


24.0 


31 


6.5 


235 


49.1 


72 


15.0 


Supervi sory ski 1 Is 


Voca t i ona 1 


20 


2.2 


197 


22. 1 


29 


3.2 


523 


58.6 


123 


13.8 


Comprehens i ve 


16 


3.4 


108 


23.0 


29 


6.2 


245 


52.1 


1 ” 


15.3 
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I 

The differences are small, compared with the differences that favored the 
I vocational schools. Two interpretations can be made of these differences: 

(1) There is more learning of the basic skills in vocational than compre- 
hensive high schools. (2) The differences reflect a difference in attitude 
: toward former schools rather than differences in school learning of basic 

I skills. Chapter 8 presents data to show that vocational school graduates 

I do not have substantially more favorable attitudes toward their former 

I 

I schools than do comprehensive school graduates. Also, the nature of the 

I 

I differences for individual skills suggest considerable discrimination and 

I 

I response to the specific skill rather than a generalized response as would 

I be the case if the differences were essentially a matter of attitude. The 

conclusion, therefore, is that vocational school graduates learn more of 
I the basic skills in school than do comprehensive school graduates. The all- 

I important question of why this might be so is not answered. A future report 

[ will be concerned with the problem. 



j Analysis by School Enrollment 



i 



How do graduates of small, medium and large schools compare in terms of 
where they claim to have learned most about each basic skill? Table 100 pre- 
sents the data. 



Of those who claimed to have learned most in school, the percentages favor 
the small enrollment school. From small (< 500) to large ( > 1,500) enroll- 
ment schools, the percentage of graduates claiming they learned most in school 
decreases for the following skills: 



I 

I 



I 



E 



I 

\ 



1 . 

2 . 



3 . 

A. 



5 . 



6 . 



7 . 



Manual job skills .... 
Practical Job knowledge . 
Theoretical job knowledge' 
Mathematical skills . . . 
Communication skills . . 
Interpretive skills . . . 
Clerical skills 
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(49.8 to 38 percent) 
(34.4 to 28 percent) 
(55.2 to 47 percent) 
(74.0 to 66.4 percent) 
{S^.2 to 54.2 percent) 
(58.4 to 52.6 percent) 
(40.3 to 36.1 percent) 
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Table 100. WHERE MOST WAS LEARNED ABOUT SKILL: COMPARISON OF TOTAL SCHOOL 

ENROLLMENT CATEGORIES IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGES BY RESPONSE CATEGORY 
(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



Knowledge or Ski 1 1 



WHERE MOST WAS LEARNED ABOUT SKILL 



Rated By Graduates 
In Same or Highly 


School 
Enrol Imcnt 


H. S. 

Prog 


co-op 

iram 


H. S. Shop 
or Class 


Apprentice 

Program 


On Regular I 
Job 


Elsewhere 


Related Trade 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 1 


% 


N 


% 




< 500 


22 


3.9 


278 


49.8 


49 


8.8 


192 


34.4 


17 


3.0 


(fianual Job ski 1 Is 


500- 1 500 


22 


4.4 


23I 


45.7 


58 


II. 5 


179 


35.4 


15 


3.0 




> 1 500 


i5 


3.8 


I48 


38.0 


68 


17.5 


143 


36.8 


15 


3.8 




< 500 


23 


4.2 


I87 


34.4 


40 


7.4 


275 


50.6 


19 


3.5 


Practical Job knowledge 


500- 1 500 


23 


4.7 


147 


29.8 


59 


12.0 


250 


50.7 


14 


2.8 




> 1 500 


I7 


4.2 


1 12 


27.9 


50 


12.4 


212 


52.7 


II 


2.7 


Theoretical Job 


< 500 


I3 


2.4 


295 


55.2 


45 


8.4 


159 


29.8 


22 


4.1 




8.1 








knowledge 


500- 1 500 


25 


5.2 


253 


52.3 


39 


142 


29.3 


25 


5.2 




47.0 








14 




> 1 500 


I6 


4. 1 


182 


46 


11.9 


129 


33.3 


3.6 




< 500 


I7 


3. 1 


401 


74.0 


29 


5.4 


58 


10.7 


37 


6.8 


Hathematical skills 


500- 1 500 


hh 


9.0 


325 


66.5 


24 


4.9 


58 


1 1.9 


38 


7.8 




> 1 500 


33 


8.3 


263 


66.4 


30 


7.6 


41 


10.4 


29 


7.3 




< 500 


20 


3.7 


316 


59.2 


29 


5.4 


117 


21.9 


52 


9.7 


Cai!ipun i ca t i on skills 


500- 1 500 


26 


5.3 


284 


58.1 


28 


5.7 


117 


23.9 


34 


7.0 




> 1 500 


I9 


4.9 


208 


54.2 


30 


7.8 


90 


23.4 


34 


9.6 




< 500 


I8 


3.4 


310 


58.4 


38 


7.1 


129 


24.3 


36 


6.8 


Reading and interpre- 








48.8 


40 


8.4 


152 


32.0 


24 


5.1 


500- 1 500 


27 


5.7 


232 


tive ski I is 












8.5 






17 


4.4 


> 1 500 


2I 


5.4 


203 


52.6 


33 


1 12 


29.0 




< 500 


20 


3.7 


216 


40.3 


26 


4.8 


2I4 


39o9 


60 


II. 2 


Clerical ski I Is 


500- 1 500 


30 


6.4 


163 


34.6 


12 


2.5 


200 


42.5 


66 


14.0 




> 1 500 


I8 


4.8 


136 


36.1 


20 


5.3 


160 


42.4 


43 


n.^ 


Personal relations 


< 500 


I5 


2.9 


109 


20.8 

f 


16 


3.1 


313 


59.7 


71 


1 13.5 


500- 1 500 


29 


6. 1 


109 ‘ 


22.8 


23 


4.8 


257 


53.6 


61 


12.7 


skills 


y 1 500 


I6 


4.2 


82 


21.6 


18 


4.7 


201 


52.9 


63 


1 16.6 




< 500 


13 


2.5 


123 


23.8 


22 


4.2 


288 


55.7 


71 


i«3.7 


Supervisory skills 


500- 1 500 


I5 


3.2 


100 


21.5 


19 


4.1 


265 


57.0 


66 


14.2 




> 1 500 


8 


2. 1 


81 


I2I.4 


17 


4.5 


215 


56.7 


58 


1 15.3 
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The question is: Why? One interpretation is that more of these skills 

are indeed being learned in small enrollment schools than in medium or in 
large enrollment schools. Another Interpretation is that graduates from 
small enrollment schools are more generously inclined to their former schools 
than those from medium or large schools. But, if that is sOj one would 
expect them to have a more favorable overall attitude toward their former 
schools. Chapter 8 presents data that shows graduates from small enrollment 
schools are more, not less, critical of their former schools than those 
from medium and large enrollment schools. The first interpretc3t ion seems, 
therefore, to be more reasonable. The conclusion is consistent with the 
findings reported in the two preceding sections. 
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NEED FOR MORE TRAINING IN BASIC SKILLS 



Introduction 

Vocational education has never claimed to turn out graduates at or even 
near the peak of their learning about the trade. The assumption has been that 
vocational education would provide the trade fundamentals, that is, the founda- 
tion of trade knowledge and skills upon which graduates would build via addi- 
tional apprenticeship and/or on-the-job training. It would be interesting to 
know what percentage of the graduates feel the need for additional training 
and experience in the trade. The fact that a substantial percentage of grad- 
uates presently in the trade or a highly related trade feel the need for addi- 
tional training is not necessarily a reflection on how well they were trained 
in high school. It is probably a better interpretation to conclude that the 
expressed need for additional training is a reflection of experience in the 
trade since leaving high school. In that sense, a substantial percentage of 
graduates who feel the need for further training is a healthy sign of aware- 
ness of the need for se 1 f-development in their chosen occupation. 

Analysis by Year of Graduation 

What percentage of graduates presently in the trade or a highly related 
trade feel the need for additional training in the basic skill and knowledge 
areas? Do some particular skills or knowledges stand out? Does the experi- 
ence of the graduate in terms of years in the trade have any influence on felt 
needs frr additional training? Table 101 provides the data. 

Based on the combined graduates, the rank order of the skills in terms of 
felt need for additional training is as follows: 

Percent 



1. Supervisory skills 66.6 

2. Mathematical skills 64.2 
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3. Reading and interpretive skills 63*9 

4. Practical job knowledge 61.3 

5. Communication skills 61.0 

6. Manual job skills 39*8 

7* Theoretical job knowledge 38.6 

8. Personal relations skills 38.2 

9. Clerical skills . ...» 48.9 

For all but one of the basic skill areas, the majority of graduates report 
the need (or is it desire?) for additional training. The need for training in 
supervisory skills tops the list. This undoubtedly reflects increasing responsi- 
bility with years of experience in the trade. The need for further training in 
mathematical and reading-interpret ive skills is also high on the list. We know 
from the preceding sections that these two skills are mainly developed in school. 
At the bottom of the list, and far removed from those above, is clerical skills. 
Only 49 percent of the graduates who responded felt the need for additional 
training in clerical skills. 



Table 101. NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SKILL TRAINING; PERCENTAGES 
REPORTING SUCH NEED BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 
(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



Skill and Knowledge Areas 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



For Which Graduates Reported 
Need For Additional Training 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


.% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Manual job ski 11s 


205 


58.7 


282 


55.5 


429 


63.4 


920 


59.8 


Practical job knowledge 


205 


61.2 


284 


57.7 


41 1 


64.0 


903 


61.3 


Theoretical job knowledge . . . . . 


202 


60.7 


261 


55.5 


370 


59.7 


836 


58.6 


Mathematical skills 


222 


65.5 


313 


64.7 


405 


63.5 


941 


64.2 


Communication skills 


227 


67.6 


285 


60.2 


368 


58.1 


881 


61.0 


Reading and interpretive skills . . 


210 


63.1 


301 


62.7 


412 


65.1 


926 


63.9 


Clerical Ski 11s 


176 


53.2 


244 


50.7 


277 


45.0 


699 


48.9 


Personal relations skills 


210 


64.4 


279 


58.7 


341 


54.3 


834 


58.2 


Supervisory skills 


236 


72.6 


298 


64.8 


389 


64.1 


936 


66.6 
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The basic skills which are marked with an upward pointing arrow are those 
that show a consistent trend of a greater percentage reporting the need for 
more training with increased years out of school. For example, the percentage 
who report a need for more personal relations skill training increases 54.3 
percent of 1962 graduates to 58.7 for 1958 graduates to 64.4 for 1953 graduates. 
On the other hand, the need for training in some skill areas declines with 
Increased years out of school. A greater percentage of 1962 graduates than 
1958 or 1953 graduates report the need for more training to develop manual 
skills and practical job knowledge. This is as one might expect. 

The large percentages of graduates in all year of graduation groups that 
feel the need or desire for more training, particularly in such areas as super- 
visory skills, personal relat ions; ski 1 Is and communications skills which are 
not emphasized by high schools, indicates a large, potential receptive audi- 
ence for the right kind of post-high school adult education. Where such edu- 
cation is geared to fulfilling specific skill needs, rather than trade training, 
the response should be there among past graduates and others in similar trades. 



Analysis by Type of School 

How do graduates from vocational and academic schools compare in terms of 
percentages that feel the need for additional training in trade skills? Since 
it is improbable that the on-the-job experiences of such, graduates would be 
essentially different, any differences in felt need for additional training 
may reflect variation in school training. Table 102 provides the data. 

There are no significant differences between vocational and comprehensive 
school graduates in terms of expressed need for additional training in manual 
job skills, practical job knowledge, theoretical job knowledge, communication 
skills, personal relations skills, and supervisory skills. 

A slightly greater percentage of comprehensive school graduates claim 
the need for more training in mathematical, reading, and clerical skills. It 
suggests, albeit not convincingly, that these are areas of training weakness 
in some comprehensive schools. Additional evidence would be desirable before 
much were made of this. 
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Table 102. NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SKILL TRAINING: COMPARISON OF COMPREHENSIVE 

AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGES REPORTING TRAINING NEEDS 
(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



Skill and Knowledge Areas 




TYPE OF 


SCHOOL 




For Which Graduates Reported 
Need For Additional Training 


Vocational 


Comprehensive 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Manual Job ski 11s 


600 


59.4 


320 


60.7 


Practical Job knowledge 


592 


61.2 


311 


61.7 


Theoretical Job knowledge 


544 


58.1 


291 


59.5 


Mathematical skills . • . 


609 


63.4 


331 


65.9 


Communication skills .•••• 


584 


61.7 


296 


59.7 


Reading and interpretive skills ..... 


598 


62.6 


: 328 


66.5 


Clerical skills ............. 


437 


46.6 


261 


53.0 


Personal relations skills 


538 


57.5 


296 


59.8 


Supervisory skills 


613 


66.6 


322 


66.5 



Analysis by School Enrollment 

How do graduates from small, medium and large enrollment schools compare 
In terms of acknowledged need for additional training in the basic skill and 
knowledge areas? Table 103 provides the data. 

With but one exception, the response shows a smaller percentage of medium 
enrollment school graduates reporting a need for more training than graduates 
of small and large enrollment schools. While the differences for any one skill 
are not substantial, the consistency of the pattern suggests that graduates 
from small and large enrollment schools, over all skills, feel a greater need 
for additional training than those fl*om medium enrollment schools. A plausible 
interpretation is lacking. 
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Table 103. NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SKILL TRAINING: COMPARISON OF TOTAL SCHOOL 

ENROLLMENT CATEGORIES IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGES REPORTING TRAINING NEEDS 
(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 






Skill and Knowledge Areas 



For Which Graduates Reported 
Need For Additional Training 


< 


500 


500 - 


• 1500 


> 


1500 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Manual job ski 1 Is 


365 


62.7 


300 


56.3 


254 


60.3 


Practical job knowledge 


346 


62.4 


CM 

0 


58.5 


254 


63.5 


Theoretical job knowledge . . 


327 


60.6 


281 


56.5 


227 


58.7 


Mathematical skills 


381 


68.2 


311 


62.0 


248 


61.8 


Communication skills 


349 


63.6 


313 


63.6 


217 


54.1 


Reading and interpretive skills 


366 


66. 1 


315 


63.4 


244 


61.6 


Clerical ski 11s . • 


277 


50.7 


232 


47.3 


188 


48.1 


Personal relations skills 


326 


60.0 


281 


56.8 


227 


57.9 


Supervisory ski 11s 


368 


69.2 


312 


64.7 


254 


65 . 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



Analysis by Type of Trade 



How do the graduates from the top ten vocational courses, in terms of grad- 
uate representation in the study, report their needs for additional training? 

The question was raised for exploratory purposes to establish the existence of 
differences by trade. Table 104 provides the number and percentages of grad- 
uates by trade who reported a need for additional training. 



Definite trade differences exist in the need for additional training in 
the basic knowledge and skill areas. More than 75 percent of those in car- 
pentry or a highly related trade, for example, reported a need for more training 
in practical job knowledge, mathematical skills, and reading and interpretive 
skills. Auto mechanics, in a service trade, report a greater need for personal 
relations skills than do the other trades. Almost 77 percent of the machinists 
report the need for additional training in mathematics. Eighty percent of those 
in welding trades report a need for more training in interpretive skills, such 
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as blueprint reading. Electronic technicians are high in the need for theo* 
reticai trade knowledge and supervisory skills. 



The highlights are listed primarily to illustrate the fact of trade dif- 
ferences. What these data verify is the need to follow up graduates in the 
trades to establish more precisely the training needs generated by experience 
in the trade. A systematic playback. of such information would help the voca- 
tional educator in curriculum development and planning.. 



Table 104. NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SKILL TRAINING: COMPARISON OF TOP TEN TRADES 

IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGES REPORTING TRAINING NEEDS 
(Based on graduates in the trade or in highly related trades) 



The Ten Trddes 


NUMBER AND PERCENT CLAIMING NEED FOR ADDITIONAL TRAINING 


Wi th Greatest 
Number of 
Graduates In 
Survey Sample 




/ ( 

/ ^ 
/ ^ 


^ 1 

ih 
/ ■ 

? / .?- 
/ ^ £ 

/ ^ 


f/i 


/ / 

/ / 
^ ^ 

^0. / ^ 

■4? / c / .5 • 

r / <# 


/ 

/ 

* / 

7 i 
/ ^ 


^ / 

• /I 
U " 


i / 

- *»/ 
S’- / 

>j? / j 

7 

/ ^ 


f iO / 

C / <> 

CO / ^ 

V / 

r / u ^ 
» / <# > 

A/ 

A"^ 


Auto mechanics 


% 


65.2 


61.3 


54.7 


55.9 


55.3 


59.0 


67.7 


63.9 


53.6 






126 








N 


135 


119 


I04 


104 


105 


108 


!17 


97 


Carpentry 


% 


64.7 


76.6 


75.0 


72,3 


83.7 


51.1 


66.7 


68.1 


63.0 










N 


33 


36 


36 


34 


4l 


23 


32 


32 


29 


Drafting 


7. 


41.1 


52.5 


69.4 


60.3 


47.9 


51.2 


66.7 


63.8 


51.7 














74 


60 


N 


51 


64 


86 


73 


58 


63 


80 




% 


62.3 


61.4 


61.0 


64.9 


72.9 


48.4 


57.5 


71.2 


66.7 


Electrician 






94 


94 








88 






N 


99 


100 


113 


75 


109 


102 


Machinist 


7o 


63.9 


66.6 


76.7 


63.0 


65.6 


38.5 


50.7 


65.4 


62.5 








243 


196 


204 










N 


209 


211 


119 


155 


193 


193 




7o 


52.9 


67.1 


68.1 


63.9 


75.4 


62.9 


65.2 


71.0 


55.1 


Mi 1 1 and cabinetry 


N 


37 


47 


49 


46 


52 


44 


45 


49 


38 




% 


67.1 


64.7 


45.0 


55.1 


57.4 


48.0 


58.9 


63.7 


52.3 


Printing 


N 


96 


88 


59 


70 


74 


61 


73 


79 


67 




% 


65.5 


63.5 


*61.5 


69.2 


74.0 


46.9 


49.0 


67.3 


64.0 


Sheet metal 








36 








35 


32 


N 


36 


33 


32 


37 


23 


25 




7o 


49.1 


50.0 


25.0 


63.3 


80.0 


50.0 


48.0 


62.0 


*:4.2 


Welding 


N 


27 


29 


31 


31 


40 


16 


24 


31 


26 


Electronic Technician 


7o 


52.2 


46.7 


68.9 


43.2 


43.5 


35.6 


65.9 


73.9 


71.1 










16 




34 


32 


N 


24 


21 


31 


19 


20 


29 
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GRADUATE’S RATINGS OF SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 



□ Graduate Attitudes Toward Former Scliools 



1 




CHAPTER 3 SUMMARY 



Attitudes Toward Former Schools 

1 . Attitude measure . Graduates were asked co rate ten school factors 
either poor, satisfactory, good, or excellent as applied to their 
former high school. The mean of the ten ratings constitutes an 
atti tude** toward- former-school index. 

.2, Use of measure . The obtained attitude index was used primarily to 
determine the relationship between attitude toward the former high 
schools and performance on occupational and non-occupational measures. 

3. Year of graduation . As defined, the favorability of attitude toward 
former schools declines slightly with increased years out of school. 
However, even after 11 years out of school, graduates have a highly 
favorable general opinion of their former schools. 

Individual factor ratings . The three factors rated most highly by 
former graduates were (1) quality of shop instruction, (2) community 
reputation of school, and (3) condition of shop facilities. The three 
factors rated least favorably were (1) school placement services, (2) 
quality of vocational counseling, and (3) teacher interest in student 
problems. No factor received a mean rating of less than •’satisfactory." 

5. Type of school . There Is no significant difference between graduates 
of vocational and comprehensive schools in favorablenes^s of attitude 
toward former schools. There are some differences in terms of individual 
rated factors; e.g., vocational school graduates rated school placement 
services highPi than comprehensive school graduates. 

6. School enrollment . Graduates of small, medium, and large enrollment 
schools have about the same over-all attitude (highly favorable) toward 
their former schools. Graduates from small enrollment schools rated 
their schools lower on condition of shop facilities, condition of school, 
extra-curricular activities, and community reputation; but higher on 
placement services than medium and large enrollment school graduates. 

7. Race of graduates . There is no significant difference between Negro 
and white graduates In over-al 1 attitude toward former schools. Negro 
graduates rated placement services lower than did white graduates. 

8. Academic versus vocational graduates . There is no significant difference 
between academic and vocational graduates in over-all attitude toward 
former high schools. 

9. individual school differences . The mean attitude scores of schools, based 
upon ratings of graduates, fall within a fairly narrow range. Even so, 
some schools received consistently higher mean attitude scores from their 
graduating classes than did others. 
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GRADUATE ATTITUDES 
TOWARD FORMER SCHOOLS 



Introduction 

The graduates were asked to rate ten factors about their former high 
school in categories of poor, satisfactory, good, and excellent. The ten 
factors rated by vocational graduates were: 

1. (Quality of intruction from shop instructors 

2. Quality of instruction from academic teachers 

3. Condition of shop facilities and equipment 

U, General physical condition of school 

3. Vocational counseling given students 

6. Help given to students in finding jobs 

7. Opportunity for extracurricular activities 

8. Interest shown by teachers in student problems 

9. Reputation of the school in the community 

10. Strictness of school in maintaining discipline 

The ratings were obtained primari ly to provide the basis for an over 
att i tude-toward-former-school score for each graduate. The score was the mean 
of the individual ratings. It was assumed that a diverse array of school 
factors would provide the graduates an opportunity to express indirectly a 
generalized attitude toward their former high schools. In Chapter 3 it was 
shown that the measure had a significant, albeit low, correlation with pnly 
one of the occupational measures, job satisfaction, indicating that graduates 
with a higher degree of job satisfaction tended to have a more favorable opin- 
ion of their former school. No cause-effect relationship is applied. It was 
also shown that the measure correlated with range of active leisure activities 
and degree of community organization affiliation. Apparently, the measure" 
reflects personal characteristics more than it does school characteristics, 
although significant differences in mean attitude scores do exist between 
schools. 
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The present chapter is concerned with whether the measure is related to 
such basic variables as year of graduation, type o^ school attended, enroll- 
ment of school attended, and race of the graduates. While the ten factors rated 
were primarily a means to an end, i.e., the basis of a general attitude measure, 
they are individually of interest in terms of how graduates rated each. Comment 
upon the individual factor ratings is made where appropriate. 



Analysis by Year of Graduation 

What are the overall attitudes toward their former schools, as defined 
by this study, of the graduates of :1953, 1958, and 1962? Table 105 presents 
the data. 



Table 105. ATTITUDE TOWARD FORMER HIGH SCHOOL; FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION FOR VOCATIONAL GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GR/>kDUAT!0N 



Atti tude 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



lowaro 

School 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


C.l. 


N 


% 1 c% 


N 


% 


a 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


% 


C% 


4 


18 


U7 


100.0 


27 


1.8 


100.0 


37 


2.0 


100.0 


82 


1.9 


100.0 


3.7-3. 9 


61 


5.6 


98.3 


80 


5.5 


98.2 


153 


8.5 


98.0 


294 


6,7 


98.1 


3.4-3. 6 


138 


12.8 


92.7 


188 


12.8 


92.7 


295 


16.3 


89.5 


623 


14.3 


91.4 


3.1-3. 3 


182 


16.9 


79.9 


289 


19.7 


79.9 


399 


22.1 


73.2 


873 


20.0 


77.1 


2.8-3. 0 


221 


20.5 


63.0 


312 


21.2 


60.2 


364 


20.1 


51.1 


900 


20.6 


57.1 


2.5-2. 7 


180 


16.7 


42.5 


249 


16.9 


39.0 


263 


14.6 


31.0 


693 


15.9 


36.5 


2.2-2, k 


135 


12.5 


25.8 


188 


12.8 


22.1 


171 


9.4 


16.4 


494 


11.3 


20.6 


1.9-2. 1 


88 


8.2 


13.3 


87 


6.0 


9.3 


88 


4.9 


7.0 


265 


6.1 


9.3 


1.6-1. 8 


38 


3.5 


5.1 


37 


2.5 


3.3 


31 


1.7 


2.1 


107 


2.4 


3.2 


1.3-1. 5 


15 


K4 


1.6 


10 


0.7 


0.8 


5 


0.3 


0.4 


31 ■ 


0.7 




CM 

• 

1 

O 

• 


2 


0.2 


0.2 


2 


0.1 


0.1 


2 


0.1 


0.1 


6 


0.1 


0.1 


Number 


1078 


1469 


1808 


4368 


Mean 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


Med i a n 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


3.0 


S.D. 


0,59 


0.54 


0.53 


0.55 
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In general, vocational course graduates seem to have a high regard for 
their former schools. The mean values are 2.8, 2.9, and 3.0 for the graduates 
of 1953, 1958, and 1962 respectively. Thus, the more recent graduates have a 
slightly more favorable attitude toward their former schools. Two interpreta- 
tions are possible: (1) the more recent graduates rated their schools more 
generously because of an unknown factor, possibly school loyalty, which dimin- 
ishes with years out of school, or (2) the schools have undergone changes which 
are reflected in more favorable ratings from the more recent graduates. The 
first interpretation is more prudent. 

The differences between the year of graduation groups are siight in any 
case, and do not warrant special efforts to controi for such differences in 
other anaiyses influenced by attitude toward former schoois. Nevertheiess, it 
should be kept in mind that recent graduates appear to be a iittle more gen- 
erous in their ratings of school characteristics. 

The mean ratings for each of the ten rated factors are given in Table 106 
for the graduating classes separately and combined. 



Table 106. ATTITUDE INDEXES AND MEAN RATINGS OF THE 
RELATED HIGH SCHOOL FACTORS BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 




* 4 = Excellent; 3 = Good; 2 = Satisfactory, and 
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Based upon the mean ratings obtained from the combined graduates, the 
ten factors ranked as follows: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 



3.3 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 

2.6 



Quality of shop instruction 
Reputation of school 
Quality of academic instruction 

4. Condition of shop facilities 

5. Strictness of school discipline 
General condition of school 
Opportunity for extracurricular activities 
Teacher interest in student problems 
Quality of vocational counseling 
Help given graduates to find jobs 

None of the factors received a mean rating of less than "satisfactory." 
Quality of instruction, condition of facilities, strictness of school dis- 
cipline, and reputation of school had mean ratings between "good" and "excel- 
lent." The quality of vocational counseling and help given graduates to find 
jobs received the least favorable ratings. It is interesting to note that the 
1958 recession year graduates gave placement services a lower rating than both 
1953 and 1962 graduates. The correspondence between mean ratings of placement 
services and placement performance suggests that differences between mean 
ratings do reflect differences in factors rated. One can conclude that the 
relatively low ratings given to vocational counseling, placement services, 
teacher interest in student problems, and opportunity for extracurricular 
activities do reflect a greater degree of dissatisfaction with these factors, 
and a greater need for impirovement. 

The upward-pointing arrows in Table iOS indicate a consistentiy higher 
mean rating with recency of graduation. Without exception, the mean ratings 
yieided by i962 graduates are greater than those from i953 graduates. 

Without exception, each of the ten factors was rated higher by 1962 grad- 
uates than by i953 gradistes. The upward-pointing arrows in Tabie i06 indicate 
five factors with consistently higher mean ratings from more recent graduates. 
Unfortunateiy, as was pointed out earlier, the data cannot be interpreted une- 
quivocally as reflecting changes in schools rather than changes in graduates. 
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Otherwise, one would be tempted to conclude that higher mean ratings from 
more recent graduates reflect improvements in the factors noted. Improvements 
have undoubtedly been made, but the methodology of obtaining the data does not 
permit such a conclusion. 



Table 107. RESPONSE PERCENTAGES, BY YEAR OF GRADUATION, TO THE TEN SCHOOL 

FACTORS RATED BY VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 



Factors of Former 


Ycfl r of 


RATING GIVEN TO ITEM 


High Schools Rated 


n 1 ^ t nn 


Poor 


Satisfactory 


Good 


Excel lent 


By Graduates 


VII auua V 1 v/ii 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Quality of instruction 


1953 


kz 


3.7 


160 


14.0 


451 


39.5 


488 


42.8 


from shop instructors. 


1958 


52 


3.2 


210 


12.9 


61 1 


37.5 


755 


46.4 




1962 


65 


2.7 


231 


9.4 


843 


34.5 


1306 


53.4 


Quality of Instruction 


1953 


53 


4.7 


225 


20.1 


589 


52.6 


253 


22.6 


from academic teachers. 


1958 


66 


4.1 


326 


20.5 


859 


53.9 


343 


21.5 




1962 


67 


2.8 


431 


18.1 


1292 


54.3 


589 


24.8 


Condition of shop 


1953 


9^ 


8.3 


256 


22„5 


453 


39.8 


336 


29.5 


faci 1 i ties and 


1958 


119 


7.4 


319 


19.7 


649 


40.1 


532 


32.9 


equipment. 


1962 


160 


6.6 


41 1 


lb. 9 


959 


39.3 


909 


37.3 


General physical 


1953 


108 


9.5 


279 


24.5 


529 


46.5 


222 


19.5 


condition of school. 


1958 


130 


8.1 


308 


19.1 


713 


44.2 


461 


28.6 




1962 


168 


6.9 


405 


16.6 


1054 


43.2 


813 


33.3 


Vocational counseling 


1953 


267 


23.8 


292 


26.0 


344 


30.6 


221 


19.7 


given to students. 


1958 


289 


IL. ) 


421 


26.2 


567 


35.3 


330 


20.5 




1962 


317 


13.1 


556 


23.1 


898 


37.2 


640 


26.5 


Help given students to 


1953 


277 


26.2 


259 


24.5 


265 


25.9 


258 


24.4 


find jobs. 


1958 


404 


26.2 


592 


25.5 


419 


27.2 


325 


21.1 




1962 


438 


18.8 


547 


23.5 


698 


29.9 


649 


27.8 


Opportunity for 


1953 


131 


11.8 


304 


27.3 


446 


40.0 


233 


20.9 


extracurricular 


1958 


156 


9.9 


389 


24.7 


687 


43.6 


344 


21.8 


acti vi ties. 


1962 


172 


7.2 


509 


21.3 


1010 


42.3 


699 


29.2 


Teacher's Interest in 


1953 


108 • 


9.8 


339 


30.9 


424 


38.7 


226 


20.6 


student problems. 


1958 


142 


9.0 


451 


28.7 


623 


39.6 


356 


22.6 




1962 


177 


7.5 


524 


22.2 


955 


40.4 


706 


29.9 


School's reputation in 


1953 


67 


6.1 


168 


15.3 


449 


40.8 


416 


37.8 


the community. 


1958 


102 


6.5 


241 


‘15.2 


601 


38.0 


637 


40.3 




1962 


115 


4.8 


350 


i4:7 


941 


39.5 


975 


40.9 


School's strictness 


1953 


82 


7.4 


234 


21.2 


515 


46.6 


274 


24.8 


in maintaining 


1958 


97 


6.1 


315 


19.8 


719 


45.2 


458 


28.8 


discipl ine. 


1962 


114 


4.8 


1 423 


17.7 


1095 


45.8 


758 


31.7 
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Table 107 provides the percentages by response cate^ry for each of the 
factors rated. In all but three factors, i.e. instruction by academic teachers, 
help given to students to find jobs, and reputation of the school in the commu- 
nity. the percentages of "excellent" responses increase with recency of gradu- 
ation and the percentages of "poor" i responses decreases. The sharp differences 
at the extremes are obliterated by the failure of the two middle categories, 
satisfactory and good, to differentiate by year of graduation. The trends in 
the extreme categories, however, confirm the interpretation that recency of 
graduation is a variable Influencing ratings of school factors, and therefore 
the general attitude toward the school. 




Analysis by Type of School 

Do the graduates of vocational and comprehensive schools differ in terms 
of the attitude-toward-school measure? Do they differ in terms of the mean 
ratings given the individual items that comprise the attitude measure? Table 

108 presents the data. 

The high school attitude indexes are not significantly different for any 
of the graduating classes. This suggests that graduates of vocational and com- 
prehensive schools are not different in terms of overall attitude toward former 

schools . 



The graduates of the two types of schools differ in only two of the fac- 
tors that comprise the attitude measure: placement services and reputation of 

the school in the community. Vocational school graduates rate the placement 
services of their schools higher than do comprehensive school graduates. This 
is consistent with the better placement performance of vocational schools dis- 
cussed in Chapter 5. However, they rate the community reputation of their 
schools less than do the comprehensive school graduates. They are probably 
reflecting differences in conwiunity attitudes toward the two types of schools. 



Table 109 provides the percentages by response category for the graduates 
of both types of schools. The factors which show the greatest differences m 
the extreme ratings are: (1) help given to students to find Jobs. (2) oppor- 
tunity for extracurricular activities, and (3) reputation of school m commu- 

nity. 
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Table 108. ATTITUDE INDEXES AND MEAN RATINGS OF THE RELATED 
HIGH SCHOOL FACTORS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Factors of Former 
High Schools Rated 
By Graduates * 




TYPE OF 


SCHOOL 




Vocational 


Comprehensive 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Quality of shop Instruction 


3073 


3.3 


00 

• 


2160 


3.3 


.81 


Quality of academic instruction 


3011 


3.0 


• 

00 


2100 


3.0 


.73 


Condition of shop facilities 


3067 


3.0 


.92 


2148 


3.0 


.89 


Condition of school 




3058 


2.9 


.93 


2150 


3.0 


.82 


Vocational counseling 




3036 


2.6 


1.01 


2125 


2.7 


1.02 


Placement services 




2914 


2.7 


1.09 


2034 


2.4 


1.08 


Extracurricular activities 


2993 


2.8 


.92 


2105 


2.9 


• 

CO 


Teacher's Interest in students 


2969 


2.9 


.91 


2081 


2.8 


.91 


Reputation in the community 


2980 


3.0 


.91 


2100 


3.3 


.79 


Strictness of discipline 




2997 


3.0 


.87 


2106 


3.0 


.82 


HIGH SCHOOL ATTITUDE INDEX 
















1953 


663 


2.82 


.58 


415 


2.85 


.57 


Year of 


1958 


843 


2.84 


o55 


626 


2.94 


.52 


Graduation 


1962 


1078 


2.99 


.54 


730 


2.96 


.52 




Comb i ned 


2595 


3.00 


.56 


1773 


2.95 


.55 



* 4 = Excellent; 3 * Good; 2 * Satisfactory; and 1=* Poor 



Analysis by School Enrollment 

Do the graduates of small, medium ai.1 large enrollment schools differ In 
terms of the att i tude-toward-school measure? Do they differ in terms of the 
mean ratings given the individual items that comprise the attitude measure? 
Table 110 provides the data. 

The high school attitude Indexes for the three enrollment categories are 
not significantly different for any of the graduating classes, although the 
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Table 109. RESPONSE PERCENTAGES. BY TYPE OF SCHOOL, TO THE TEN SCHOOL 

FACTORS RATED BY VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 



Factors of Former 
High Schools Rated 
By Graduates 

Quality of Instruction 

from shop instructors. 

Quality of Instruction 

from academic teachers, 



Type of 
School 



Condition of shop facil- 
ities and equipment. 



Voca 1 1 ona 1 


88 


2.9 


Comprehensive 


72 


3.3 


Vocational 


120 


4.0 


Comprehens 1 ve 


68 


3.2 


Vocational 


239 


7.8 


Comprehens 1 ve 


1 140 


6.5 



Poor 



Satisfactory 



Good 



N 



General physical 
condition of school. 



Vocational counseling 
given to students. 



Vocational 

Comprehensive 



Help given students 
to find jobs. 



Opportunity for extra* 
curricular activities, 

Teacher*s Interest In 
student problems. 

School's reputation 
In the community. 
School's strictness in 
maintaining discipline, 



Voca 1 1 ona I 
Comprehensive 



608 


20.2 


1559 


51.8 


377 


18.0 


1190 


56.7 


593 1 


19.3 


1193 


38.9 


394 


18.3 


872 


40.6 



Excel lent 



9,9 I 632 
5.0 363 



1042 1 34,0 
742 ! 34.5 



Vocational 

Comprehensive 

Vocational 

Comprehensive 

Vocational 
Comp rehens I ve 

Vocational 
Comprehens I ve 



512 


56.9 769 1 25.3 


1065 


35.1 


690 1 


22.7 


364 


17.1 501 23. 6 J 


i 


35.5 


505 


23.8 


573 


19.7 664 22.8 


834 1 


28.6 


843 


28.9 


551 


27.1 537 26.4 I 


551 


27.1 


395 


19.4 



329 1 11.0 1 744 

133 1 6.3 1 463 



29.1 



Voca 1 1 ona I 
Comprehens i ve 



measure is consistently lower for the small enrollment schools, suggesting a 
somewhat less favorable attitude by graduates from small enrollment schools. 
Nevertheless, the data suggest that size of school enrollment is not a vari- 
able influencing the general attitude graduates have toward their former schools. 



Table 110. ATTITUDE INDEXES AND MEAN RATINGS OF THE RELATED 
HIGH SCHOOL FACTORS BY SIZE OF SCHOOL 



Factors of Former 



SIZE OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



High Schools 


Rated 


< 


500 




500-1500 


> 1500 


By Graduates * 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Quality of shop instruction 


1732 


3.3 


.81 


1982 


3.3 


.79 


1519 


3.3 


.78 


Quality of academic 


instruction 


1680 


3.0 


.76 


1935 


3.0 


.75 


1496 


2.9 


.75 


Condition of shop facilities 


1720 


2.8 


.93 


1973 


3.0 


.88 


1522 


3.1 


.89 J 


Condition of school 




1716 


2.8 


.90 


1970 


2.9 


.91 


1522 


3.1 


.80 j 


Vocational counsel! 


ng 


1705 


2.6 


1.02 


1950 


2.7 


1.02 


1506 


2.6 


l.OI 


Placement services 




1681 


2.6 


1.10 


1796 


2.6 


1.10 


1471 


2.5 


1.08 


Extracurricular activities 


1696 


2.6 


.93 


1896 


2.9 


.88 


1506 


2.9 


.87 


Teacher’s interest 


in students 


1710 


2.9 


.92 


1833 


2.8 


.90 


1507 


2.8 


.90 


Reputation in community 


1716 


3.0 


.90 


1841 


3.2 


.85 


1523 


3.2 


.83 


Strictness of discipline 


1734 


3.0 


.88 


1845 


3.0 


• 

00 


1524 


2.? 


00 

• 


HIGH SCHOOL ATTITUDE INDEX 






















1953 


390 


2.76 


.58 


404 


2.90 


.58 


284 


2,82 


.56 


Year of 


1958 


483 


2.81 


.59 


580 


2.92 


.59 


406 


2.92 


.58 


Graduation 


1962 


610 


2.92 


.54 


653 


3.04 


.53 


545 


3.02 


.52 




Combined 


1485 


2.85 


.57 


1646 


2.96 


.54 


1237 


2.94 


.53 



* 4 * Excellent; 3 * Good; 2 * Satisfactory; and I * Poor 



Some of the individual rated school factors do reflect enrollment differ- 
ences. The mean ratings of shop facilities, general school condition, and oppor- 
tunity for extracurricular activities increases with increased school enrollment, 
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Table 111. RESPONSE PERCENTAGES, BY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT CATEGORIES, 
TO THE TEN SCHOOL FACTORS RATED BY VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 
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as did reputation of school in community. 

Table 111 provides the percentages for each response category for each of 
the factors rated. When the percentages in the two extreme categories are 
considered, the factors rated higher with larger enrollment are: (1) condition 

of shop facilities and equipment, (2) physical conditon of school, and (3) oppor- 
tunity for extracurricular activity., The factors that are rated higher with 
smaller enrollment are: (l) help given to students to find job, and (2) interest 

shovin by teachers in students. 



Analysis by Race of Graduate 

Do Negro and white graduates differ in terms of the att itude-toward-school 
measure? Do they differ in terms of the mean ratings given the individual items 
that comprise the attitude measure? Table 1 12 provides the data. 



Table 112. ATTITUDE INDEXES AND MEAN RATINGS OF THE RELATED 
HIGH SCHOOL FACTORS BY RACE OF GRADUATE 



RACE OF graduate 



High Schools Rated 


Whi te 


Negro 


Other 


By Graduates 


* 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Quality of shop instruction 


4777 


3.3 


.79 


339 


3.3 


.82 


19 


3.1 


.79 


Quality of academic instruction 


4685 


3.0 


.76 


317 


3.0 


.73 


19 


2.9 


.91 


Condition of shop faci 


1 i ties 


4769 


3.0 


.91 


330 


2.9 


.88 


19 


3.2 


.87 


Condition of school 




4760 


2.9 


.89 


333 


3.2 


.84 


19 


3.1 


..72 


Vocational counseling 




4721 


2.6 


1.02 


329 


2.8 


.96 


• 19- 


2.6 


1.04 


Placement services 




4512 


2.6 


1.10 


326 


2.4 


1 .04 


17 


2.2 


.98 


Extracurricular activi 


ties 


4657 


2.8 


.91 


327 


2.8 


.94 


17 


2.8 


.75 


Teacher's interest in 


students 


4608 


. 2.8 


.91 


327 


2.9 


.91 


19 


2.8 


.83 


Reputation in the community 


4634 


3.1 


.87 


332 


3.3 


.86 


19 


2.9 


1.07 


Strictness of discipli 


ne 


4654 


3.0 


.85 


333 


3.2 


.80 


19 


2.8 


.93 


HIGH SCHOOL ATTITUDE INDEX 






















1953 


1030 


2.83 


.58 


38 


2.82 


.65 


3 


3.00 


.43 


Year of 


1958 


1348 


2.87 


.54 


91 


3.11 


.47 


4 


2.42 


.61 


Graduation 


1962 


1635 


3.00 


.53 


127 


2.98 


.54 


4 


3.18 


.26 




Combi ned 


4025 


2.91 


.55 


257 


3.00 


.54 


1 1 


2.86 


.56 



* 4 = Excellent; 3 = Good; 2 = Satisfactory; and 1 = Poor 
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The differences between the high school ettitude indexes for white and 

] 

Negro graduates are not significant for any of the graduating classes. The 
conclusion is that white and Negro graduates do not differ stgnlf leant iy In j 

overall attitude toward former high schools. 

H 

V| 

Negro graduates rated the following factors slightly higher than white 
graduates: general condition of school, vocational counseling, reputation of 

school In community, and strictness of discipline. They rated placement ser- 
vices lower than did the white graduates. The latter Is understandable. In 
view of the greater difficulty in placing Negroes in the trades. 

The comparison of white and Negro ratings does not take into account 
the possibility that ratings from Negroes who attended segregated schools 
may be different from those who attended non-segregated schools. It Is there- 
fore impossible to say to what extent white and Negro graduates rated the ^ame 
schools or different schools. The total number of Negro graduates was con- 
sidered too small to warrant a more refined analysis, particularly In view of 
the attltudinal nature of the data. 

Table 113 provides the response category percentages for each factor j 

rated by the two races. A comparison of the percentages in the extreme cate- ) 

gorles, i.e. "excellent" and "poor," Indicates that Negroes rated the following 
factors higher than white graduates: general condition of school, counseling 

given to students, teacher interest in students, school reputation In community 
and strictness in maintaining discipline. They rated school placement services 
lower than did white graduates. These ratings are more understandable when j 

one realizes that many of the Negro graduates came from all-Negro schools or 
predominantly Negro schools. 

The results of the analysis by race of graduate are particularly Interesting 
because they fail to reveal a substantially lower opinion of school factors by 
Negro graduates. On the contrary, with some exceptions, the tendency is toward 
more favorable ratings from Negro graduates. 
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Table 113. RESPONSE PERCENTAGES, BY RACE OF GRADUATE, TO THE TEN 
SCHOOL FACTORS RATED BY VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 




Factors of Fornner 


r» _ ^ ^ C 1 


RATING GIVEN TO ITEM 


High Schools Rated 


Kace or j- 


Poor 1 


Satisfactory 


Good 


Excellent- 


By Graduates 


Graduate *■ 


N 


7o 1 


N I 


% 


N 


% 


N 1 


% 


Quality of instruction 


White 


li^O 


2.9 


544 


11.6 


1743 


36.5 


2340 


49.0 


from shop instructors 


Negro 


14 


4.1 


37 


10.9 


122 


36.0 


166 


49.0 




Other 


0 


0.0 


5 


26.3 


7 


36.8 


7 


36.8 


Quality of instruction 


White 


173 


3.7 1 


918 


19.6 


2510 


53 6 


1084 


23.1 


from academic teachers 


Negro 


1 1 


3.5 


46 


, 14.5 


182 


57.4 


78 


24.6 




Other 


2 


10.5 1 


3 


15.8 


9 


47.4 


5 1 


26.3 


Condition of shop 


White 


347 


73 


896 


18.8 


1881 


39.4 


1645 


34.5 


fad i 1 ties and 


Negro 


24 


7.3 


67 


20.3 


143 


43.3 


96 


29.1 


equipment 


Other 


1 


5.3 


3 


15.8 


7 


36.8 


8 1 


42.1 


General physical 


White 


382 


8.0 


947 


19.9 


2100 


44.1 


1331 


28.0 


condi tion of school 


Negro 


18 


5.4 


38 


11.4 


139 


41.7 


138 


41.4 




Other 


1 


5.3 


1 


5.3 


12 


63.2 


5 


26.3 


Vocational counseling 


White 


815 


17.3 


1175 


24.9 


1641 


34.8 


1090 


1 


given to students 


Negro 


41 


12.5 


73 


22.2 


131 


39.8 


84 


25.5 




Other 


4 


21.1 


1 ^ 


21.1 


7 


36.8 


4 1 


21.1 


Help given students 


White 


1016 


22.5 


1078 


23.9 


1257 


27.9 


1 161 


25.7 


to find Jobs 


Negro 


83 


25.5 


93 


28.5 


94 


28.8 


56 


17.2 




Other 


5 


29.4 


1 ^ 


35.3 


4 


23.5 


2 


1 11.8 


Opportunity for 


White 


424 


9.1 


1092 


23.4 


1977 


42.5 


1 164 


j 25.0 


extracurricular 


Negro 


31 


9.5 


81 


24.8 


124 


37.9 


91 


27.8 


acti vi ties 


Other 


1 


5.9 


1 5 


29.4 


9 


52.9 


2 


1 11.8 


Teacher's interest in 


White 


398 


8.6 


1214 


26.3 


1828 


39.7 


1168 


|25.3 


student problems 


Negro 


24 


7.3 


1 


22.3 


129 


39.4 


101 


30.9 




Other 


1 


5.3 


6 


31.6 


8 


42.1 


4 


21.1 


School's reputation 


White 


260 


5.6 


711 


15.3 


I831 


39.5 


1832 


39.5 


In the community 


Negro 


16 


4.8 


41 


12.3 


1 14 


34.3 


161 


48.5 




Other 


3 


15.8 


3 


15.8 


6 


31.6 


7 


36.8 


School's strictness 


White 


276 


5.9 


911 


19.6 


2135 


45.9 


1332 


1 28.6 


in maintaining 


Negro 


13 


3.9 


43 


'12.9 


147 


44.1 


130 


39.0 


discipline 


Other 


2 


10.5 


4_ 


21.1 


8_ 


42.1 


5_ 


1 26.3 
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Analysis by Type of Gradoafe 

Do vocational and academic graduates differ in terms of the attitude- 
toward-school measure? Do they differ in terms of the mean ratings of those 
items in conmor. that comprised the attitude measure. * Table llA presents 

the data. 




Table 114. ATTITUDE INDEXES AND MEAN RATINGS OF THE RELATED 
HIGH SCHOOL FACTORS BY TYPE OF GRADUATE 

(Compares vocational and academic course graduates from comprehensive schools.) 



Factors of Former 
High Schools Rated 
By Graduates * 

Quality of academic instruction 
Phy s i ca 1 cond i t i on of schoo 1 
Student counseling 
Placement services 
Extracurricular activities 
Teacher* s interest in students 
Reputation in community 
Strictness of discipline 
Quality of school library 
Condi t ion of facilities & equipment 
HIGH SCHOOL ATTITUDE INDEX 



Vocational 



Ty pe of Graduate_ 

I Academi c 



N 



2100 3.0 .73 1738 



2150 3.0 
2125 2.7 



2034 2.4 1 .08 1588 

.87 1746 



2105 2.9 
2081 2.8 
2100 3.3 

2106 3.0 



S.D. 



.82 1756 

1,02 1740 



N 



M 



Year of 
Graduation 



1953 



S.D 



415 2.85 .57 393 1 2.72 



1958 626 2.94 



N 



M 



91 1739 

79 1749 
,82 1756 



N 



M 



440 2.80 .54 



730 



341 2.89 .56 



Combined I 1773 2.95 



1174 2.80 .55 



74 - Excellent; 3 “ Good; 2 - Satisfactory; and 1 - Poor 



* Two of the ten items differed for academic graduates. They are the last 
two items in Table H4. No comparison data are shown. 
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The high school attitude Indexes are slightly but consistenly higher for 
the vocational course graduates. The individual differences, however, are not 
significant. The prudent conclusion is that the two types of graduates do not 
differ in terms of overall attitude toward their former schools. Both have a 
relatively high opinion of their former schools. 

The mean ratings given the common school factors indicate that academic 
graduates rate opportunity for extracurricular activities higher. The shop 
load of the vocational course students makes this understandable. The voca- 
tional graduates, in turn, rate student counseling, placement services, and 
teacher interest in students higher. Both are reacting to the same schools; 
the analysis includes only the vocationals from the same comprehensive schools 

from which the academic graduates came. 




Anolysis by Individuol School 

To what extent are there school differences in the attitude-wward- 
school index? Table 115 shows frequency, percentage, and cumulative per- 
centage distributions of the mean attitude scores for schools, based upon 
the attitude scores of graduates of 1953, '958, and 1962. 

The range of school mean attitude scores decreases with recency of grad- 
uation. For 1953 graduates, the school means range between 1.9 and 3.6, whereas 
for 1962 graduates, the means range from 2.5 to 3.6. For all years of gradu- 
ation groups, most schools fall into a narrow range of 2.5 to 3.3. 

In Chapter 3. it was shown that the differences between schools had an 
appreciable degree of stability. Some schools received consistently higher 
mean attitude scores, based upon ratings from their graduates, than other 
schools. The distribution of school means shown in Table 115 indicates that 
the school mean differences are not great. Nevertheless, the stable differ 
ences in school means on this measure raise the question of why. 

The attitude measure correlates significantly with only one occupational 
measure, job satisfaction . It suggests that the differences in mean school 
attitude scores are more likely the result of differences between schools than 
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Table 115. ATTITUDE TOWARD FORMER HIGH SCHOOL: FREQ.UEMCY 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL MEANS BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 




I 



Of the post -graduation experiences of the graduates. Most likely, the deter- 

r 3 ^ . ..U!-U 4 -Ua mAAClirA l< 



m 



minants of the measure are the very kinds of factors upon which the measure . 
based, e.g. adequacy of shop facilities, instruction, placement services, voca- 

tional guidance, and other factors rated. 

The relationship between school variables and ratings by graduates will 

be reported in a subsequent volume. 
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THEIR POST HIGH SCHOOL OCCUPATIONAL HISTORY 





□ Chapter Background Information 

□ Employment Security Analysis 
D Employment Stability Analysis 

□ Number of Jobs Held Analysis 

□ Job Satisfaction Analysis 

□ Job Relatedness Analysis 

□ Initial Earnings Analysis 

□ Present Earnings Analysis 

□ Earnings Progression Analysis 
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CHAPTER Q SUMMARY 



Analysis of Employn^ent Security 



1 . 



Year of araduation. Employment security is expressed as the per cent 
Vf employable time in months that has been spent in full-time emp oy- 
ment. For all graduates, the median per cent of employment security 
is 95, indicating a high degree of employment security among voca- 
tional graduates. 



7 Tvne of school. There is no significant difference between graduates 
' of vocational and comprehensive schools in terms of employment security 



3. 



School enrollment. There is no significant difference in employment 
Tecurity between the graduates of small, medium, and large enrollment 

schools. 



4, Race of graduate . Negro vocational graduates have significantly less 
employment security than white vocational graduates. 



Academic Graduates. When equated for college education, the vocational 
■graduates have significantly greater employment security than the aca 
demic graduates, within the period covered by the survey. 



Analysis of Employment Stability 



6. Ypar of graduation . Employment stability is expressed as the average 
duration in months of employment per job held. The 

was 46.5, 26.1, and 12.6 months respectively for the graduates of 1953, 
1958, and 1962. 



7. Tvne of school. There is no significant difference in employment 
stability, as defined, between graduates of vocational and compre 

hensive schools. 



8. school enrollment . There is no significant difference in empl^^nt 
stability between graduates of small, medium, and large enrollment 

schools. 



q. Race of Graduate. Negro graduates have slightly less employment 
stability, as”Sfined, than white vocational graduates. 



10. Academic graduates . Vocational graduates have significantly greater 
employment stability than academic graduates. 



(Continued in Appendix B) 
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CHAPTER BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Chapter 3 Introduced ten measures, each of which describes a salient 
aspect of the graduates* occupational history since leaving high school. The 
ten measures are: 

1 . General placement 

2. Related placement 

3. Employment security 

4. Employment stability 

5. Job relatedness 

6. Job satisfaction 

7. Employment mobility 

8. Earnings progression 

9. Initial hourly earnings 

10. Present hourly earnings 

Reliability and stability estimates were reported for each measure In 
Chapter 3. In addition, the Intercorrelat Ions among the measures were reported. 

Two of the measures, general placement and related placement , were analyzed 
further In Chapter 5 In terms of such basic variables as year of graduation, 
type of school attended, enrollment of school attended, race of graduate, and 
where appropriate, the type of graduate, I.e. vocational or academic. The 
balance of the measures, with the exception of employment mobility, are analyzed 
In this chapter In terms of the same variables. 

A clarification Is In order about the data used In this chapter. The data 
reported In the tables are based upon graduates who had six months or more of 
employable time between graduation from high school and June, 1964, the cut"off 
point for the survey. Those with less than six months of employable time, about 
217 cases, were eliminated because their performance on some of the occupational 
measures was markedly different from that of the bulk of the graduates. Their 
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inclusion into the data would have distorted mean values of the measures* 

An example will illustrate the point* Among the 1962 graduates, a 
considerable number entered military service or full-time, post-high school 
education within a few months after graduation* Most of these made appar- 
ently little effort to find employment In the several month Interval between 
high school and the service or continued full-time education* They were 
predominantly cases of zero employed time over the few months of employable 
time available to them. It would be a distortion of the employment security 
measure, for example, to Include such cases* It is a reasonable conclusion 
to assume they were not looking for employment because they anticipated being 
in school or in the service within a few months after graduation* On the 
basis of this reasoning, the decision was made to include only those cases 
with six months or more of employable time in the analyses that comprise 

this chapter* 

The above rule eliminated maJnly some of the 1962 graduates, and a very 
few of the 1958 graduates who, because of a combination of military service 
and full-time school, did not have the minimum of six months of employable 
time as of June, 1964* No 1953 graduates were eliminated* 









ANALYSIS OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 



Introduction 

To what extent are vocational graduates fully employed over their period 
of employable time? The measure of employment security was developed to 
describe that aspect of the graduate's employment history. The measure indi- 
cates what percentage of the graduate's total employable time since leaving 
high school was spent employed. Excluded from employable time are months of 
military service, full-time school attendance, and incapacitation because of 
hospitalization. Included in employed time are part-time jobs held during 
periods when no full-time jobs were held. The part-time job durations were 
equated i..j equivalent full-time months. For example, a part-time job of 
six months duration at twenty hours per week was transformed to three months 
of full-time employment. Thus, the employment security measure describes 
how much full-time employment or its equivalent a graduate has experienced 
since leaving high school, expressed as a percentage of total time in months 
available for employment. 

Analysis by Year of Graduation 

By year of graduation, what is the mean and median percentage of employ- 
ment security for the graduates of 1953, 1958 and 1962? What is the frequency 
distribution? Table 116 provides the data. 

The mean percentage of employment security is 92.7, 87.3 and 84.0 respec- 
tively for the graduates of 1953, 1958 and 1962. Comparable median values are 
98 , 95, and 92 respectively for 1953, 1958 and 1962 graduates. The skewed 
nature of the distribution of scores indicate the median values are a better 
measure of central tendency. 

The data indicate that vocational graduates have a substantial degree of 
employment security. Eighty-one percent of the 1953 graooiates enjoyed 91 per- 
cent or better employment security. Sixty-three percent of the 1958 graduates. 
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Table 116* EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR 

VOCATIONAL COURSE GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 





who left school in a period of economic recession which lasted for much of their 
employable time period, had 91 percent or better employment security. Their 
median employment security was 95 percent. While there are no absolute bench- 
marks to indicate what is good, fair or poor employment security, it would 
seem that the data testify to a high degree of employment security among voca- 
tional graduates. The employment security mean and median values would undoubt- 
edly be substantially greater if the unemployed period prior the first full- 
time job were eliminated from the measure. 

The mean employment security values for 1953. 1958 and 1962 graduates 
incorrectly suggest that employment security is increasingly a problem. The 
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trend Is an artifact attributable to the nature of the measure rather than a 
change in the basic economic conditions influencing employment security. The 
measure includes the period of unemployment that precedes the graduate's first 
full-time job. That period is, by the n3ture of the measure, increasingly a 
greater proportion of total employable time for 1953» 1958 and 1962 graduates. 
In other words, the measure penalises the more recent graduates, and generates 
a meaningless trend. One cannot correctly compare the graduates of 1953, 1958 
and 1962 on the measure as calculated. The comparison would be equitable only 
if employment security were calculated for, say, the first two years after grad- 
uation for the three groups. 

Chapter 5 showed that general placement and related placement were influ- 
enced by the economy level at the; time of graduation. More than likely, the 
employment security measure is similarly influenced. A modified use of the 
measure, as previously described, would be required to demonstrate the rela- 
tionship. The problem will be pursued in a later report. 

Analysis by Type of School 

How do vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools com- 
pare in terms of employment security? Table 117 provides the data for each 
graduating class and for all graduating classes combined. 

The slight differences are in employment security between graduates of 
comprehensive and vocational schools are not significant. Employment secur- 
ity appears to be unrelated to the type of school, i.e. comprehensive or 
vocational, attended by the graduates. The slight difference in favor of 
the vocational schools may possibly be a reflection of their better perfor- 
mance in placing graduates into Jobs. If the measure were corrected for 
pre-first Job unemployment, those differences would undoubtedly disappear. 

It is interesting to see that for the recession year graduates of 1958, 
there was no difference in the placement performance of the two types of 
schools. There is also no difference in the employment security between 
the 1958 graduates of the two schools. 
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Table 117. EMPLOYMENT SECURITY; COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL 
AND COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL GRADUATES 




Analysis by School Enrollment 

Do vocational graduates of small, medium and large enrollment schools, 
as defined by this study, differ significantly In post-graduation employment 
security? Table 118 provides the data. 

There Is no consistent trend relating employment security to the enroll- 
ment of the former school. The conclusion Is that school enrollment Is unre- 
lated to the employment security experienced by graduates within eleven years 
after graduation. Whatever the advantages of the small or large enrollment 
schools may be, they do not Include- greater employment security for graduates. 
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Table 118. EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: COMPARISON OF SMALL, MEDIUM 

AND LARGE ENROLLMENT SCHOOL GRADUATES 



Year of 


n 


Employment Security 


Graduation 


School Enrol Iment I 


N 


M 


S.D. 




< 500 


358 


92.5 


1 6.6 


1953 


500-1500 . 


386 


93.4 


12.6 




>1500 


282 


92.0 


17.3 




< 500 , 


457 


86.0 


21.2 


1958 


500-1500 


561 


88.0 


18.8 




> 1500 


403 


87.8 


20.8 




< 500 


570 


85.4 


22.1 


1962 


500 - 1500 ' 


615 


83.1 


23.2 




>1500 


516 


83.4 


24.2 




< 500 ... . 


1387 


87.4 


20.7 


Combi ned 


500-1500 . 


1571 


87.5 


19.8 




>1500 


1203 


86.9 


21.9 



Analysis by Race of Graduates 

How do white and Negro vocational graduates compare in terms of employ- 
ment security? Table 119 provides the data. 

It is clear that the Negro vocational course graduate experiences sub- 
stantially less employment security than the white graduate. This is so for 
each of the three graduating classes. For the combined graduates, white grad- 
uates were employed 88 percent of their employable time, whereas Negro grad- 
uates were employed only 78.8 percent of their employable time. Much of the 
difference is attributable to the longer time required by the Negro graduate 
to find his first fuH-time job. Data on the latter were presented in Chapter 
5. Negro graduates required almost three times as long as white graduates 
to find their first full-time Job, Even then, a relatively small percent 
found Jobs in the trade studied or highly related trades. 
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Table 119. 



EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: COMPARISON OF GRADUATES BY RACE 
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Analysis by Type of Graduate 

Hew do vocational and academic course graduates compare In terms of employ- 
^nt securltvT Table 120 provides the data for the two ‘VPes jf graduates 
out consideration for the amount of post-high school educat.on obtained. t 
„„.st be remembered that a majority of the academic graduates have some co g 
education, and many have completed four years of college. 

For each of the year of graduation groups, the vocational course 
experience greater employment security than the academic course 
the combined graduates, the vocational course graduates were ” 

cent of their employable time, whereas the academic graduates were 
Ts 2 percent of their employable time. The difference is greatest fo. he ,9 2 
graduates, and least for the 1953 graduates. This suggests that a su s an i 
amount of the employment security difference is the result of te greater . - 
ficulty that academic graduates have in finding the first full-time job. 
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Tab?© 120. EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: COMPARISON OF 

VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES 




Year of 




Employment Security 


Graduation 


Type of Graduate 


N 


M 


S,D. 




Vocational . 


1026 


92.7 


15.5 


1953 


Academi c . . . 


364 


90.1 


17.0 






1421 


87.3 


20.2 


1958 




410 


82.7 


24.3 




Vocational , 


1701 


84.0 


23.2 


1962 


Academi c . . 


324 


76.2 


30.2 






4161 


87.3 


20.7 


Combi ned 


Academic 


1098 


83.2 


24.8 



How do vocational and academic graduates who have had no college edu- 
cation compare in terms of employment security? Table 121 provides the data. 

Vocational graduates without any college education experience signifi- 
cantly greater employment security than academic graduates without a college 
education. The difference in employment security is slightly greater than 
when the two types of graduates are compared without regard for post-high 
school education. For the combined year of graduation groups, the vocational 
course graduates were employed 88.0 percent of their employable time, whereas 
the non-college, academic graduates were employed 82.1 percent of their employ- 
able time. 

While much of the difference is attributable to the greater difficulty 
that academic graduates have in finding a job after high school, it also 
reflects greater unemployment during the total employable time period. The 
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Table 121. EMPLOYMENT SECURITY; COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL 
AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES (Based on graduates with no college 
education who have > 6 months employable time.) 



Year of 
Graduation 




Employment Security 


Type of Graduate 


N 


M 


S.D. 




Vocational . 


819 


93,5 


14.6 


1953 




149 


89.6 


20.0 




Voca t c ona 1 


1188 


88.0. 


19.5 


1958 




212 


83.2 


21.4 






1528 


85.0 


22.1 


1962 




230 


76.2 


29f0 






3568 


88.0 


19,9 


Combined 




591 


82.1 


26.9 




average duration of jobs held by vocational graduates is significantly greater | 
than the duration of jobs held by academic graduates. Since some amount of j 
between Job unemployment is a reasonable expectation, it can be concluded that j 
the difference in employment security experienced by the two types of graduates j 
is not wholly the result of differences in time required to find the first Job, j 
Academic graduates without a college education take longer than comparable voca- j 
tional graduates to find their first full-time Job, and have more between Job j 
unemployment, with the net result that they have less employment security. j 
Whether this continues to be the case after the first eleven years of employ- j 
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ANALYSIS OF EMPLOYMENT STABILITY 

Introduction 

To what extent are vocational graduates stably employed in the sense of 
continued employment with relatively few, or even one, employer? The measure 
olF employment stabllty developed to describe this aspect of the vocational 
graduate's employment history was the average duration in months of employ- 
ment per full-time employer. The graduate's score on the measure is obtained 
by dividing his total months of full-time equivalent employment since gradu- 
ation by the number of full-time jobs (employers) held during this period. 

The number of full-time Jobs held is analyzed separately in the next section 

\ of this chapter. 

I The employment stability measure, as defined above, was shown in Chapter 

I 3 to be significantly related to employment security , i.e. the greater the 

I average duration per Job, the greater employment security; and to J[ob related,- 

ness , i.e. the more the Jobs held were related to the trade studied, the 
greater the duration of the Jobs held. The measure proved to be unrelated 
to Job satisfaction and earnings progression as defined in this study. 

The reliability estimates reported for the measure in Chapter 3 were low 
but statistically significant at the five percent level of confidence. Stabil- 
ity estimates were not significant, indicating that differences in the measure 
between schools were not stable over the years covered by the survey. These 
findings forced the conclusion that the measure was of questionable value for 
evaluative purposes. The present section continues the analysis of the meas- 
ure in terms of the basic study variables. 

Analysis by Year of Graduation 

By year of graduation, what is the mean and median duration per full- 
time Job held by vocational graduates? Table 122 shows a frequency distri- 
bution of the number, percent and cumulative percent of graduates in class 
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Table 122, EMPLOYMENT STABILITY: FREOUEHCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR 

VOCATIONAL COURSE GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Job 


YEAR OF GRADUATION 


Stab! 1 i ty 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combi ne< 


1 


C.l. 


N 


% 


c% 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


% 


C% 


136-150 


3 


0.3 


0.3 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


3 


0.1 


0.1 


121-135 


78 


7.5 


7.8 


1 


0.1 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


79 




2.0 


106-120 


49 


4.7 


,12.5 


0 


0.0 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


50 


1.2 


3.2 


91-105 


22 


2.1 


14.6 


0 


0.0 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


24 


0.6 


3.8 


76- 90 


21 


2.0 


16.6 


2 


0.1 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


23 


0.5 


4.3 


61- 75 


91 


8.8 


25.4 


144 


10.2 


10.4 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


235 


5.7 


10.0 


46- 60 


93 


9.0 


34.4 


69 


4.9 


15.3 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


162 


3.9 


13.9 


31- 45 


235 


22.6 


57.0 


220 


15.5 


30.8 


9 


0.5 


0.5 


469 


11.3 


25.2 


1 

0 


325 


31.3 


88.3 


464 


32.8 


63.6 


522 


31.0 


31.5 


1315 


31.6 


56.8 


0- 15 


121 


11.7 


100.0 


516 


36.4 


100.0 


1154 


68.5 


100.0 


1792 

.. 


43.2 


100.0 


Number 


1038 


1416 


1685 


4152 


Mean 


46.52 


26.12 


12.57 


25.78 


Median 


34 


21 


11 


18 


S.D. 


34.93 


19.10 


7.45 


25.20 



Intervals of fifteen month job durations. Mean and median job duration values 
are also given. 

The small number of cases in each year of graduation group that appear to 
have a job duration in excess of what would be the maximum if only one job 
were held from immediately after graduation to the June. 1964 cut-off date 
are cases that for a period, held two jobs, the second job usually being a 
part-time job. The small number of such cases did not make it worthwhile to 
parcel out employed time accumulated by second jobs. 

The average duration per full-time jobs was 12.8. 26.1 and 46.5 months 
respectively for 1962. 1958 and 1953 graduates. These values suggest that 
the 1953 graduates, with a possible 132 months of employable time, have held 
on an average only one job more than the 1962 graduates, with a possible 24 
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months of employable time. Apparently, vocational graduates do not change 
employers frequently. The changes tend to come in the early years after 
graduation. 




Analysis by Type of School 

Do vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools differ 
significantly in employment stability? The question is raised because there 
may be something about either type, of school that predisposes graduates to 
greater employment stability. Table 123 provides the data. 



Table 123. EMPLOYMENT STABILITY: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL 

AND COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL GRADUATES 



Year of 
Graduation 



Type of School 



Job Stabi 1 i ty 



N 



T 



M 



S.D. 



1953 



Vocational 



Comprehensive . . 



632 

406 



44.4 

49.9 



32.8 

37.8 



1958 



Vocational 



Comprehensive 



810 

607 



26.2 

25.9 



19.8 

18.0 



1962 



Vocational 



Comprehensive 



1005 

680 



12.6 

12.4 



7.6 

7.2 



Comb i ned 



Vocational 



Comprehensive 



2458 

1695 



25.4 

26.3 



24.4 

26.3 



For the three graduating classes, there is no consistent difference favor- 
ing one or the other type of schools. The differences are not significant. The 
conclusion is that the type of school attended is unrelated to future employment 
stability, as herein defined. 
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Analysis by School Enrollment 

Do vocational graduates of small, medium and large enrollment schools, 
as defined in this study, differ in terms of employment stability? The exist- 
ence of a relationship between school enrollment and employment stability 
would raise the further question of why. Table 124 provides the data. 



Table 124. EMPLOYMENT STABILITY; COMPARISON OF SMALL, 

medium and large enrollment school graduates 



Year of 
Graduation 



1953 



1958 



Job Stabi lity 



School Enrol Iment j 


N 


M 


S.D. 





360 


43.5 


33.6 


500 - 1500 


398 


46.2 


33.1 




280 


50.9 


38.5 


• 


455 


24.7 


18.4 


500-1500 


566 


26.4 


19.8 


^ i *^Q0 • • • 


396 


27.2 

1 0 


18.8 

7 ft 



1962 



Combi ned 



< 500 
500 - 1500 

> 1500 . . . 

500 - 1500 

> 1500 



609 

511 



1382 

1582 

1189 



12.0 

12.5 



24.9 

26.0 

26.5 



7.1 

7.4 



24.8 

25.0 

26.7 



For the graduates of 1953 and 1958, mean employment stability increases 
with increased enrollment. The differences, however, are slight, and do not 
appear for the 1962 graduates. The prudent conclusion is that school enrol. - 
ment is only slightly, if at all. related to employment stability of graduates. 
It may be that more of the small enrollment schools are located in areas of 
relative economic instability, causing graduates to change employers more fre- 
quently. The magnitude of the differences in employment stability hardly 

warrant further speculation as to why. 
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Analysis by Race of Graduate 

How do white and Negro vocational graduates compare in terms of employ- 
ment stability? It has been said that Negroes are the last to be hired and 
the first to be laid off in the ups and downs of the economic cycle. If that 
is so, it should be reflected in the employment stability comparison. Table 
125 provides the data. 



Table 125. EMPLOYMENT STABILITY: COMPARISON OF GRADUATES BY RACE 



Year of 


Race of Graduate 


Job Stabi 1 i ty 


Graduation 


N 


M 


S.D. 




Whi te 


990 


46.7 


35.1 


1953 


Negro 


36 


39.2 


27.9 




Other 


3 


59.7 


51.2 




White 


1301 


26.2 


19.2 


1958 


Negro ...... 


85 


24.0 


17.1 




Other ,4 


4 


26.8 


25*8 




Whi te 


1524 


12.6 


7.5 


1962 


Negro 


118 


11.2 


6.6 




Other 


5 


19.0 


12.0 




White 


3827 


26.2 


25.5 


Combi ned 


Negro 


240 


20.0 


|8.5 




Other 


12 


31.8 


34.8 



In each of the three year of graduation groups, the mean employment stabil- 
ity for Negro graduates is less thanfor white graduates. For all years combined, 
the mean job duration of white graduates is 26.2 months versus 20.0 for Negro 
graduates. The conclusion is that Negro graduates enjoy less employment stabil- 
ility than white graduates. The differences, however, are not substantial. For 
example, for the 1962 graduates, the mean job duration for white graduates was 
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only \ ',S months greater than that for Negro graduates; and for 1958 gradu- 
ates, the mean job duration was only 2.2 months greater for white graduates. 
Thus, the Negro has less employment stability, but not much less. 




Analysis by Type of Graduate 

How do vocational and academic course graduates compare in terms of aver- 
age duration of full-time jobs? Table 126 provides the data for the two types 
of graduates. The two groups are not equated in terms of amount of post -high 
school college and non-college education. 



Table 126. EMPLOYMENT STABILITY: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL 

AND ACACEMIC GRADUATES 



Year of 
Graduation 




Job Stabi 1 i ty 


T ypc of u rddud te 


N 


M 


S.D. 




Vocational 


1038 


46.5 


34.9 


1953 


Academic ... 


376 


37.0 


28.7 




Vocational 


1416 


26.1 


19.1 


1958 


Academic .... 


400 


20.3 


15.4 




Vocational 


1685 


12.6 


7.4 


1962 


Academic 


301 


11.2 


6.9 




Vocational 


4153 


25.8 


25.2 


Combi ned 


Academic 


1075 


23.6 


22.3 



For each year of graduation groups, the mean full-time job duration is 
greater for vocational than for academic graduates. As defined, vocational 
graduates experience greater employment stability. The difference in employ- 
ment stability increases with number of years out of school, being 1.4, 5.3, 
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and 9.5 months respectively for 1962. 1958 and 1953 graduates. 

How do the two types of graduates compare in employment stability when 
neither group has any college education? Table 127 provides the data. 



Table 127. EMPLOYMENT STABILITY; COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL 
AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES (Based on graduates with no college 
education who have > 6 months employable time.) 



Year of 


A 1 . 1 


Employment Stabi 


i 1 i ty 


Graduation 


Type of Graduate t 


N 


« 


S.D. 


1953 




826 


49.2 


35.8 


Academic ••••••»•••• 


150 


45.1 


35.8 


1958 


4 


1189 


27.2 


19.7 




210 


24.1 


17.6 






1524 


12.9 


7.5 


1962 




219 


11.7 


7.2 


• 




3552 


26.2 


25.6 


Comb i ned 




579 


24.8 


25*2 



Vocational graduates still have a greater mean job duration than academic 
graduates. However, the differences are less. They are 1.2, 3.1, and 4.1 
months respectively for 1962, 1958 and 1953 graduates. This suggests that, 
within the period of years studied, average Job duration is less for those 
with a college education than those with no college, whether they be voca- 
tional or academic graduates. A possible explanation is that those with a 
college education may be more inclined to "explore" different employers before 
settling down to a career advancement. Whatever the explanation, vocational 
graduates appear to stay longer with their employers than do academic graduates. 
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ANALYSIS OF NUMBER OF JOBS HELD 



lntrod*jction 

The preceding section was concerned with employment stability defined in 
terms of average duration of job (employer). Employment stability may be alter- 
natively defined as the number of Jobs held, where a Job is further defined as 
an association with an employer rather than with a position title held. Thus, 
a graduate who has had full-time employment with two employers since graduation 
has had, by t .is definition, two Jobs. 

Because it may be of general interest to know the number of full-time Jobs 
vocational graduates have had in a maximum of two, six and eleven years of employ 
able time, depending upon year of graduation, the variable has been subjected to 
the same analysis as the occupational derived measures. The two variables, aver- 
age duration of Jobs held and number of full-time Jobs held, are as one would 
expect highly correlated. The findings of the analyses In this section should 

correspond with the analyses of the preceding section. 



Analysis by Year of Graduation 

By year of graduation groups, what are the mean and median number of full- 
time Jobs held by vocational graduates? Table 128 shows a frequency distribu- 
tion of the number, percentage and cumulative percentage of graduates in each 
number of Jobs category. It also give the mean and median values. 

The mean number of full-time Jobs held by 1962, 1958 and 1953 graduates are 
respectively 1.96, 2.^^8 and 3.08. In eleven years, the average graduate has 
held only three full-time Jobs. Indeed, 65.8 percent of the 1953 graduates 
have held three or fewer full-time jibs. On the whole, vocational graduates 
do not do much moving from employer to employer. 
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Table 128. NUMBER OF JOBS HELD: FREQ.UENCY DISTRIBUTIONS 

FOR VOCATIONAL COURSE GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 




Analysis by Type of School 

How do vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools com- 
pare in terms of the mean number of full-time jobs held since graduation? Table 

129 provides the data. 

There a^e no significant differences in the mean number of full-time Jobs 
held by the graduates of the two types of schools. Whatev.^ differences may 
characterize vocational education in the two types of schools, they are not 
reflected in the number of full-time Jobs held by graduates from two to eleven 

years out of school . 
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Table 129. NUMBER OF JOBS HELD; COMPARISON OF 
VOCATIONAL AND COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL GRADUATES 



Year of 


Type of School 


No. of 


Full-Time Jobs 


Graduation 


N 


M 


S.D. 


1953 


Vocational .... 


689 


3.2 


1.8 


Comprehensive . . 


425 


3.0 


1.9 




Vocational 


858 


2.4 


1.4 


1958 




634 


2.6 


1.6 


Comprehensive 




Vocational 


1050 


2.0 


1.2 


1962 




714 


1.9 


l.l 


Comprehensive . , 


Combi ned 


Vocational 


2608 


2.4 


1.5 


Comprehensive 


1775 


2.4 


1.6 



Analysis by School Enrollment 

Do vocational graduate* small, medium and large enrollment schools, as 
defined in this study, differ in terms of number of full-time jobs held over 
comparable time periods? Table 1 30 provides the data. 

The differences in mean number of jobs held are not significant in any of 
the year of graduation groups. The conclusion is that size of school enroll- 
ment is unrelated to the number of jobs held by graduates within periods from 
two to eleven years after graduation. 



Analysis by Race of Graduates 

■» 

How do white and Negro graduates compare in terms of the mean number of | 

full-time jobs held over comparable time periods? Table 1 31 provides the data. | 
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Table 130. NUMBER OF JOBS HELD: COMPARISON OF SMALL, 

MEDIUM, AND LARGE ENROLLMENT SCHOOL GRADUATES 


















For all graduates combined, the mean number of jobs held by Negro and 
white graduates are 2.36 and 2.44 respectively. The difference is not sta- 
tistically significant. Differences by year of graduation groups are simi- 
larly lacking in significance. The conclusion is that race of vocational grad- 
uates is unrelated to the number of| full-time Jobs held within a given period 
of years. The reason Negro graduates had a substantially smaller average dura- 
tion per Job held, as indicated in the preceding section on employment stabil- 
ity, is that he had a smaller amount of total employed time than the whi^.e 
graduate^ It is clear that whether the Negro has more or less employment 
stability depends upon how the concept is defined. Defined as average dura- 
tion per Job, he has less employment stability. Defined as the number of 
Jobs held, there is no difference in employment stability between the two races. 

Analysis by Type of Graduate 

How do vocational and academic course graduates compare in terms of num- 
ber of full “time Jobs held within periods of two to eleven years after gradu- 
ation? Table 132 provides the data for graduates who have no college education. 

Table 132. NUMBER OF JOBS HELD: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL 

AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES WHO HAVE HAD NO COLLEGE EDUCATION 



Year of 


Type of Graduate 


Number of Jobs 


Graduation 


N 


M 


S.D. 




Vocational 


889 


3.1 


1.9 


1953 


Academi c 


164 


2.9 


1.8 




Vocational 


1260 


2.5 


1.5 


1958 


Academi c 


238 


2.3 


1.3 




Vocational 


1596 


2.0 


1.2 


1962 


Academic 


226 


2.0 


1.2 




Vocational 


3758 


2.4 


1.5 


Comb i ned 


Academic 


628 


2.3 


1.4 
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The differences in mean number of jobs held are not significant in any 
of the year of graduation categories. Apparently, academic course graduates 
are no more inclined to move from employer to employer than are vocational 
graduates. The number of fui i-t imp Jobs that a high school graduate holds 
In his first eleven years of work is unrelated to the type of school attended, 
the enrollment of the school attended, the race of the graduate, or even the 
type of program he took in school; |lt is probably related to personal charac- 
teristics of the graduate. 

In the preceding section on employment stability, academic graduates 
were reported to have a smaller average duration per Job held, and therefore, 
less employment stability than vocational graduates. This Is not at variance 
with the finding that there Is no difference In number of Jobs held by the 
two types of graduates. The apparent contradiction results from the finding 
that academic graduates have less total employed time than vocational grad- 
uates. That would give them a smaller average duration par Job, If there 
is no difference In the number of Jobs held. 















ANALYSIS OF JOB SATISFACTION 



Introduction 

To what extent are vocational graduates satisfied with the jobs they have 
held since leaving high school? The measure of Job satisfaction used to describe 
the satisfaction dimension of the graduate's occupational history was derived 
as follows: For each job held, the graduate was asked to rate his general satis- 

faction with the job in terms of four categories, i.e. very satisfied, satisfied, 
dissatisfied or very dissatisfied. The categories were weighted k, 3, 2 and 1 
respectively. The graduate's job satisfaction score was the mean of the sepa- 
rate job satisfaction ratings. Thus, a score of 4 indicates the graduate reported 
himself to be "very satisfied" with all jobs held, whereas a score of 1 would 
Indicate he was "very dissatisfied'^ with all jobs held. 

In Chapter 3, the reliability and stability of the job satisfaction meas- 
ure were established. It was also shown that the measure correlated signifi- 
cantly with job relatedness . i.e. the more the jobs held by a graduate were 
related to the trade studied, the greater the job satisfaction reported. The 
measure also correlated significantly with present earnings at the time of the 
survey, i.e. the greater the hourly earnings, the greater the job satisfaction 
reported. It proved to be unrelated to employment security, employment stabil- 
ity, earnings progression and job mobility. 

The present section continues the analysis of the measure in terms of the 
basic study variables. 



AnalyFyis by Year of Graduation 

How are the job satisfaction scores distributed within each year of grad- 
uation group? What is the mean and median job satisfaction score for each year 
of graduation group? Table 133 provides the data. 






Table 133. JOB SATISFACTION: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR 

VOCATIONAL COURSE GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Job 1 


• 








YEAR OF GRADUATION 






Satis- I- 
faction 1 




1953 




• 


1958 




1962 




Co 


imbi nec 


1 


cTT 1 


"n 


%1 


C%T 


~N 


% 


c% 


N 1 


% 


C7o 


N 


% 


c% 


4.0 1 


230 


20.8 


20.81 


320 


21.7 


21.7 


416 


23.9 


23.9 


969 


22*3 


22.3 


3.7-3.S 


54 


4.9 


25.7I 


49 


3.3 


25.0 


35 


2.0 


25.9 


134 


3.2 


25.5 


3. 4-3. 6 1 


127 


11.5 


37.2I 


151 


16.2 


35.2 


I4l 


8.1 


34.0 


419 


9.8 


35.3 


3.1-3.3 


131 


11.8 


49.0 1 


117 


1 7.9 


43.1 


68 


3.9 


37.9 


318 


7.3 


42.6 


2.8-3.0 


358 


32.3 


81. 3I 


490 


33.3 


76.4 


597 


34.2 


72.1 


1449 


33.4 


76.0 


2.5-2. 7 


105 


9.5 


90.81 


152 


10.3 


86.7 


191 


11.0 


83.1 


448 


10.3 


86.3 


2.2-2.4 


32 


2.9 


93.7 


1 


3.5 


90.2 


55 


3.1 


86.2 


139 


3.2 


89.5 


1.9-2. 1 


49 


4.4 


98.1 


112 


7.6 


97.8 


160 


9.2 


95.4 


322 


7.4 


96.9 


1.6-1. 8 


1 ^ 


0.4 


98.5 


5 


0.3 


98.1 


10 


0.6 


96.0 


20 


0.5 


97.4 


1.3-1. 5 


1 ^ 


0.4 


98.9 


7 


0.5 


98.6 


23 


1.3 


97.3 


34 


0.8 


98.2 


1.0-1. 2 


1 


1.1 


100.0 


19 


1.3 


100.0 


47 


2.7 


100.0 


79 


1.8 


[100.0 


Number 


1 1107 




|l»73 


1743 


4336 


Hean 


1 3.19 






3.13 






3.06 


3.12 


Median 


1 3.0 






3.0 






3.0 ~ 


2.9 


S.D. 


1 .61 






|.66 






T74 


.68 



1 

The mean job satisfaction scores for 1953, 1958 and 1962 graduates are 
3.19, 3.13 and 3.06 respectively. The scores indicate widespread satisfac- 
tion with jobs held in each of the year of graduation groups. This is fur- 
ther indicated by the percentage of graduates with job satisfaction scores of 
2.8 or higher. Those percentages are 81.3, 76.4 and 72.1 for the graduates 
of 1953, 1958 and 1962 respectively. It can be concluded that the great major- 
ity of vocational graduates report considerable satisfaction with the jobs 
they have held. This does not mean that a more analytic approach to the job 
satisfaction of vocational graduates would not reveal areas of dissatisfac- 
tion. It does indicate an overall satisfaction with jobs held. 
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Analysis by Type of School 

How do vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools com- 
pare in terms of reported job satisfaction? Table 13^ provides the data. 



Table 134. JOB SATISFACTION: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL 

AND COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL GRADUATES 



Year of 
Graduation 


Type of School 


Job 


Satisfaction 


N 


M 


S.D. 




Vocational 


684 


3.19 


.58 


1953 


Comprehensive 


423 


3.19 


.65 




Vocational • 


847 


3.16 


.64 


1958 


Comprehensive 


627 


3.09 


.68 




Vocational 


1039 


3.09 ' 


.73 


1962 


Comprehensive 


704 


3.02 


.76 




Voca t i ona 1 


2581 


3.14 


.66 


Combi ned 


Comprehensive • 


1756 


3.08 


.71 







For each of the year of graduation groups, the difference in reported 
Job satisfaction between the graduates of the two types of schools Is not 
significant. The conclusion is that the type of school attended, i.e. com- 
prehensive or vocational has no bearing on job satisfaction experienced from 
two to eleven years after graduation. 




Analysis by School Enrollment 

Do graduates of small, medium and large enrollment schools, as defined 
by this study, differ significantly in reported Job satisfaction? Table 135 
provides the data. 
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Table 135 . JOB SATISFACTION; COMPARISON OF SMALL, 
MEDIUM AND LARGE ENROLLMENT SCHOOL GRADUATES 



Year of 




Job Satisfaction 


Graduation 


School Enrollment 


N 


M 


S,D. 




< 500 


400 


3.17 


.55 


1953 


300 ** 1300 •••••«••• 


415 


3.18 


.65 




) 1500 


292 


3.22 


.62 




<500 


485 


3.16 


. 63 > 


1958 


500 - 1500 . . 


583 


3.11 


.66 




) 1500 


406 


3.11 


.68 




<500 . . . . 


587 


3.08 


.77 


1962 


500-1500 


630 


3.00 


.71 




> 1500 


526 


3.10 


.73 




<500 


1474 


3.13 


.67 


Comb i ned 


500 - 1500 


1637 


3.09 


.68 




> 1500 


1226 


3.13 


.69 



Within each year of graduation group, the mean job satisfaction ratings 
for the three enrollment categories are not significantly different. The 
conclusion is that the enrollment of the school attended is unrelated to Job 
satisfaction experienced from two to eleven years after graduation. 

Analysis by Race of Graduate 

How do white and Negro graduates compare in terms of reported Job satis- 
faction? Table 136 provides the data. 

For each year of graduation group, the mean Job satisfaction reported by 
Negro graduates is less than that reported by white graduates. While the dif- 
ferences are not great, their consistency forces the conclusion that Negro 
vocational graduates tend to experience less Job satisfaction than white grad- 
uates. The conclusion is internally consistent with the finding that Job 
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Table 136. JOB SATISFACTION: COMPARISON OF GRADUATES BY RACE 



Year of 


Race of Graduate 


Job 


Satisfaction 


Graduation 


N 


H 


S.D. 




White 


1056 


3.20 


.60 


1953 


Negro 


39 


2.95 


CO 

• 




Other • 


3 


3.03 


.68 




White 


1351 


3.15 


.64 


1958 


Negro 


90 


2.84 


.80 




Other • 


4 


3.00 


.44 




White 


1570 


3.09 


.72 


1962 


Negro 


128 


2.69 


• 84 




Other 


5 


3.10 


.49 




White , 


3989 


3.14 


.67 


Combined 


Negro 


258 


2.78 


.84. 




Other 


12 


3.05 


• 

vn 



satisfaction correlates positively with job relatedness, and that a smaller 
percentage of Negroes than whites enter the trade for which trained. The 
satisfaction that comes from working in the trade studied is mainly denied 
to the Negro graduate. 

Analysis by Type of Graduate 

How do vocational and academic course graduates conpare in terms of 
reported Job satisfaction. Table 137 provides the data. 

Within each of the year of graduation group, the difference in mean Job 
satisfaction between vocational and academic graduates is not significant. 
The conclusion is that the type of program, i.e. vocational or academic, 
taken in high school is unrelated to Job satisfaction up to eleven years 
after graduation. 
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Table 137. JOB SATISFACTION: COMPARISON OF 

VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES 



Yea r of | 

Graduation | 




Job Satisfaction 


Type of urdcluste 

1 


N 


M 


S.D. 




Vocational ,, 


1107 


3.19 


.61 


1953 


Academic ..; 


385 


3.19 


.64 ' 




Vocational . . . , 


l**73 


3.13 


.66 


1958 


Academic 


421 


3.07 


.71 




Vocational 


1743 


3*06 


.74 


1962 


! 

Academic 


301 


2.92 


• 

00 




Vocational 


4336 


3.12 


.68 


Combined 


Academic 

{ 


1107 


3.07 


.72 



Table 138 shows a comparison vocational and academic course graduates, 
who have not attended college, in terms of job satisfaction reported# Within 
each year of graduation group, vocational graduates have a higher, but not 
significantly higher mean job satisfaction rating. The consistency of the 
difference suggests vocational graduates experience slightly more job satis- 
faction than academic graduates who have had no college education. The dif- 
ferences are too small, however, to make much about them. 





Table I38. JOB SATISFACTION: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL AND 

ACADEMIC GRADUATES (Based on graduates with no college 
education who have ^ 6 months employable time.) 



Year of 


Type of Gi*aduate 


Job : 


Satisfaction 


Graduation 


N 


M 


S.D. 


1953 


Vocational ••••» 


884 . 


3.20 


5.8 


Academic 


160 


3*00 


6.7 




Vocational 


1244 


3.12 


6.4 


1958 








6*9 




Academic • • • • • 


232 


3.03 




Vocational . • ! 


1575 


3.07 


7.3 


1962 








7.6 




Academic ••• 


223 


2.92 




Vocational • • ' 


3716 


3.12 


6.7 


Combined 












1 Academic •••' 


615 


2«98 


7.1 
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ANALYSIS OF JOB RBLATBDNBSS 



i 



I 



a 



Introduction 

To what extent do vocational graduates hold jobs related to the trade 
studied within periods of two, six and eleven years after graduation? The 
me- jure of job relatedness that wa^ developed to describe this dimension 
of the vocational graduate's occupational history was derived as follows: 

For each job reported, the graduate was asked to rate its relation to the 
trade studied, i.e. same trade, highly related trade, slightly related trade, 
or completely unrelated trade. The relatedness categories were weighted 4, 

3, 2 and 1 respectively. The graduate's job relatedness score was the mean 
of such ratings. Thus, a score of 4 indicates that all Jobs held by the 
graduate were in the trade studied, whereas a score of I indicates all jobs 
held were in a trade completely unrelated to the trade studied. 

In Chapter 3, the reliability and stability of the measure were estab- 
lished. The measure was also shown to be significantly correlated with 
related pi acement « i.e. the more related the fir^.^ job is to the trade studied, 
the more related all jobs held are to the trade studied; with emplQjfflgnt 
security , i.e. the more related all jobs held are to the trade studied, 
the greater is employment security; with emp 1 oyment stability, i.e. the 
more related all jobs held are to the trade studied, the greater the aver- 
age duration in months per job held; with job satisfaction, the more related 
all jobs held are to the trade studied, the greater the satisfaction reported 
for the jobs held; and with present earnings , i.e. the more related all jobs 
held are to the trade studied, the higher hourly earnings at the end of two, 
six and eleven years after graduation. It is these relationships that testify 
for the importance of the job relatedness concept. 

The pr’esent section continues the analyses of the measure in terms of 
the basic study variables. 
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Analysis by Year of Graduation 

Within each year of graduation group, how is the job relatedness meas- 
ure distributed? What are the mean end median relatedness scores? Table 

139 provides the data. 



Table 139. JOB RELATEDNESS: FREaUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR 

VOCATIONAL COURSE GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Job 
Relatedness 



year of graduation 



1953 



1958 



C7o 



C% 



1962 



Combined 



^ W ^ - w 1 

Number \ 


1106 1 


1473 


1736 


Mean j 


2.3 


|'2.2 


2.3 


Hedian | 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


S D- 


ri.oi 


1 1.05 


1.11 



C% 



.07 



The mean job relatedness is 2.3. 2.2 and 2.3 respectively for the gradu- 
ates of 1953, 1958 and 1962. Thus, the average relationship between Jobs hela 
and trades studied in high school is only a little better than •'slightly related." 
This is in agreement with the earlier finding that only about 30 percent o the 
graduates obtain their first Job in the trade studied, and of those whose first 
job is not in the trade studied, very few ever enter the trade in later years. 
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The percentage distributions indicate that, for the 1953» 1958 and 1982 
graduates respectively, only 13.^» \h,h and 19*8 percent of the graduates have 
held ^ of their full-time jobs in the trade studied. The figures indicate 
that even those who start out in the trade studied in high school do not nec- 
essarily stay with the trade. On the other hand, about one-third of the 1953 
graduates have relatedness scores that indicate all work has been in the same 
or highly related trade. The comparable proportions for 1958 and 1962 grad- 
uates are somewhat greater. That is because the latter graduates have had 
fewer years in which to move out of the trade studied or highly related trades. 

The overall conclusion is that the great majority of vocational course 
graduates do not work in the trade studied. Moreover, the majority does not 
work in either the trade studied or highly related trades. Most Jobs held 
are in slightly related or completely unrelated trades, where relatedness is 
Judged by the graduates. The conclusion is in contradiction to the findings 
generally reported by graduate follow-up studies. Perhaps that is because 
so few follow-up studies have been concerned with Jobs beyond the first job 

after graduation. 

Analysis by Type of School 

How do vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools com- 
pare in terms of the job relatedness measure? Table l40 provides the data. 

For the 1953, 1958 and 1962 graduates, those who attended vocational 
schools have a greater mean Job relatedness score than those who attended 
comprehensive schools. While the differences are not substantial, they are 
consistent, and suggest that vocational school graduates are more likely to 
work in the trade studied or highly related trades than comprehensive school 
Graduates. The conclusion is consistent with the finding, reported in Chapter 
5, that vocational schools do a better Job of placing their graduates in the 
same trade studied or highly related trades. 
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Table 140. JOB RELATEDNESS: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL 

AND COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL GRADUATES 





Analysis by School Enrollment 

Do the graduates of small, medium and large enrollment schools differ sig- 
nificanly in terms of the relatedness of jobs held to trades studied in high 
school ? Toblo 1^1 prov i d©s t h© ddt© • 

The three year of graduation groups show no consistent trend relating school 
enrollment to job relatedness, although the graduates from schools with enroll- 
ments less than 500 have slightly but consistently higher mean job relatedness 
scores. This may be a reflection of the possibility that small enrollment 
schools are located in communities where there is less diversity and growth 
of job opportunity to attract graduates away from the trades studied. What- 
ever the explanation, the data do not make a strong case for the interpreta- 
tion that school enrollment has a bearing on the likelihood that graduates 
will enter the trades studied or highly related trades. 
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Table l4l . JOB RELATEDNESS: COMPARISON OF SMALL, 

MEDIUM AND LARGE ENROLLMENT SCHOOL GRADUATES 



Year of 


Schoo, Enrolment H 


Job 


Relatedness 


Graduation 




N 


M 


S.D. 




< 500 ........... . . 


401 


2.28 


.96 


1953 


500-1500 ......... 


415 


2.26 


1.05 




> 1500 


290 


2.22 


1.03 




< 500 ....... 


483 


2.29 


1.08 


1958 


500-1500 


584 


2.16 


1.03 




> 1500 ..... 


407 


2.16 


1.04 




<500 .... 


584 


2.47 


1.16 


1962 


500-1500 


629 


2.?3 


1 .09 




>1500 ..... 


523 


2.28 


1.07 




< 500 .... 


1470 


2.36 


1.08 


Combi ned 


500-1500 


1637 


2.21 


1 .06 




> 1500 


1222 


2.23 


1.05 



(/Analysis by Race of Graduate 

How do white and Negro graduates compare in terms of the relatedness of 
jobs held to trades studied? Table 142 provides the data. 

Within each year of graduation group, the Negro graduates have a sub- 
stantially lower mean Job relatedness score than white graduates. Since 
both races study essentially the same trades and attend, with some exceptions, 
the same schools, it seems reasonable to conclude that being a Negro is suf- 
ficient condition to be disadvantaged from the standpoint of working in the 
trade studied or highly related trades. The finding does not augur well for 
efforts to upgrade the economic status of Negroes through trade training. 
Unless they are accepted more widely into the trades studied, such training 
is not likely to result in Job upgrading for the Negro. Indeed, such training 
may even add to the resentment and unrest found among many Negroes. If 
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they find such training cannot be put to use. there may be an even more intense 
embitterment. There is little point in training people to step up. and then 
denying them the opportunity to do so. 

Lest there be any misunderstandings, the reader is reminded that the Negro 
graduates included in this amd siml.lar analyses herein, are not drawn exclusively 
from any one region of the country. The findings jeneralize to all regions of 



the country. 
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ANALYSIS OP INITIAL EARNINGS 



Introduction 

About what hourly earnings can the vocational course graduate expect 
when he starts his first full-time job after graduation? That would depend, 
of course, upon the trad© he enters as well as other factors known to influ- 
ence initial earnings. However, a general answer is provided by the starting 
hourly earnings on the vocational graduate's first full-time Job without quali- 
fication as to trade studied, geographical region and other factors. 

In Chapter 3, initial earnings were shown to be related to presen t e arning s, 
i.e, those who started with relatively high hourly earnings also reported 
relatively high present earnings, two, six and eleven years after graduation. 
Initial earnings were unrelated to the other ioccupal'jonal measures, including 
related placement. The lack of relationship with tho latter measure indicates 
those who enter trades unrelated to the trade studied start with about the 
same earnings as those who enter the trade studied or highly related trades. 

The present chapter continues the analysis of the measure In terms of the 
basic study variables. 



Analysis by Year of Graduation 

Within each year of graduation group, what is the distribution of initial 
hourly earnings? What is the mean and median starting hourly wage of voca- 
tional graduates for each year of graduation group? Table 1^3 presents the 

data. 

The earnings distributions are markedly skewed, as one might expect, toward 
the low end. For the graduates of 1953, 1958 and 1962 the mean hourly rates 
are. 1.38, 1.50 and 1.47 respectively, whereas the median hourly rates are 1.20, 
1.40 and 1.30 respectively. 
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Table 143. INITIAL EARNINGS; FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR 
VOCATIONAL COURSE GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 




In view of the trend of generally increasing wages since the end of 
World War 11, it is surprising that the expected trend did not materialize. 
The 1962 graduates had a lower mean and median starting wage than the 1958 
graduates, who left school in a recession year and who had much more diffi- 
culty finding a first job. A plausible explanation is lacking. 



Analysis by Type of School 

How do vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools com 
pare in terms of starting earnings per hour? Table 144 presents the data. 

Within each of the year of graduation groups, the mean starting hourly 
wage of vocational school graduates is slightly higher than that of compre- 
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Table l44. INITIAL EARNINGS; COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL 
AND COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL GRADUATES 



Year of 




Initial Earnings. 


Graduation 


Typ6 Or bcnool 


N 


M 


S.D. 




Vocational 


635 


1.38 


0.52 


1953 


Comprehensive 


402 


1.36 


0.59 






812 


1.54 


0.58 


1958 


Comprehensive 


593 


1 .44 


0.54 






994 


1.48 


0.55 


1962 


Comprehensive 


679 


1.44 


0.57 




Vocational 


2451 


1.48 


0.55 


Combi ned 


Comprehensive 


16/6 


1.42 


0.57 



hensive school graduates. While the differences are not significant, their 
consistency in favor of vocational :;chool graduates suggests the latter start 
at slightly higher wages as a group. A plausible explanation is lacking. 



Analysis by School Enrollment 

Do the vocational graduates of small, medium and large enrollment schools, 
as defined by this study, differ significantly in starting hourly wages on 
their first ful 1-time job? Table 145 provides the data. 

The data indicate there is no relationship between school enrollment and 
first Job starting hourly wages. Differences between mean values within 
each year of graduation group are not significant. 










Table 145. INITIAL EARNINGS: COMPARISON OF SMALL, 

MEDIUM AND URGE ENROLLMENT SCHOOL GRADUATES 





Analysis by Race of Gradoafe 

How do white and Negro vocational graduates compare In terras of first Job 
starting hourly wages? Table 146 provides the data. 

For the three year of graduation groups, there is no consistent differ- 
ence favoring either white or Negro graduates. None of the differences are 
statistically significant. The conclusion Is that race of graduates Is not 
a variable which Influences first Job hourly wage rates. 

Analysis by Type of Graduate 

How do vocational and academic graduates compare In terms of first Job 
starting hourly wages? Table 14? provides the data. 
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The 1953, 1958 and 1962 academic graduates earned respectively 35, 

19, and 6 cents per hour more as the initial job starting wage than did the 
vocational graduates. For all years, the mean hourly starting wage of aca- 
demic graduates is 18 cents per hour greater than that of vocational gradu- 
ates. The difference is to be expected because a greater proportion of aca- 
demic graduates have completed some, if not four years of college, than voca- 
tional graduates before obtaining their first full-time job. 

Table 148 presents a more equitable comparison of the two types of grad- 
uates. It includes only vocational and academic graduates who have had no 
college education. 



Table 148. INITIAL EARNINGS: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC 

GRADUATES WITH NO COLLEGE EDUCATION 



Year of 




Initial Earnings 


Graduation 


lypO OT uiqOiJqIIG 


N 


M 


S.D. 




Vocational ••• 


826 


1.31 


0.49 


1953 


Academic 


150 


1.44 


0.61 




Vocational 


1182 


1.46 


0.52 


1958 




215 


1.48 


0.55 




Vocational 


1504 


1.46 


0.56 


1962 


J 


208 


1 .44 


0.49 




Vocational 


3524 


1.43 


0.53 


Comb i ned 




573 


1.46 


0.94 



The initial earnings of the 1953 academic graduates were thirteen cents 
an hour greater than that of 1953 vocational graduates. By 1958, the greater 
initial earnings of the academic graduates was only two cents an hour. And 
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by 1962 the difference was reversed. The 1962 vocational graduates had 
slightly higher initial earnings. The differences, however, for 1958 and 
1962 graduates are not significant. 

Two interpretations can be given: (1) The differences in initial earnings 

lack statistical significance; therefore, there is no difference in initial 
earnings between vocational and academic graduates. (2) The initial earnings 
of vocational graduates have in the past been lower than those of academic 
graduates, but have now caught up with and surpassed the initial earnings of 
academic graduates. The lack of significant differences does nothing to 
help the latter interpretation. More data is needed from more recent grad- 
uating classes to confirm or reject the hypothesis implied by the second 
Interpretation. 















ANALYSIS OF PRESENT EARNINGS 



Introduction 

Present earnings have reference to the reported hourly wage or salary 
rate being earned by the graduates as of June 30» 1964. The job worked at 
the time may have been in the trade studied in high school, a highly related 
trade, a slightly related trade, or a completely unrelated trade. 

In Chapter 3, the reliability and stability of the measure were estab- 
lished. It was also shown that present earnings were significantly corre- 
lated with such other occupational measures as related placement . i.e. the 
more related the initial job to the trade studied, the higher earnings two, 
six and eleven years after graduation; with lob relatedness , i.e. the more 
all jobs held were related to the trade studied, the higher earnings two, 
six and eleven years after graduation; with employment security , i.e. the 
less unemployment experienced, the greater present hourly earnings; with 
initial earnings , i.e. the greater first job starting hourly earnings, the 
greater present earnings; and with job satisfaction , i.e. the greater pre- 
sent earnings, the greater the satisfaction reported for alj. jobs held. 

This section continues the analysis of the measure In terms of the 
basic study variables. 



Analysis by Year of Graduation 

Within each year of graduation group, what is the distribution of pre- 
sent (June, 1964) hourly earnirci? What is the mean and median present hourly 
earnings for 1953, 1958 and 1962 graduates? Table 149 provides the data. 

For the graduates of 1953, 1958 and 1962 the mean present hourly rates 
are 3.08, 2.49 and 2.01 dollars respectively, and the median rates are 3»00, 
2.30 and 1.90 respectively. The average production employee hourly wage for 
1964 was 2.53 dollars per hour.l 



1. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1965, Employment and Earnings 
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The average earnings of those who were working In the trade studied at 
the time of the survey are significantly higher than the above averages. This 
can be inferred from the correlation between job relatedness and present earnings 

mentioned earlier. 

The differences between the hourly Warnings of graduates two years out of 
school and those sU and eleven years put of school are respectively .48 and 
1.07 dollars. Assuming a forty hour we%k. the mean 1962. 1958 and 1953 grad- 
uate earns about 80, 100 and 120 dollars per week respectively. On an annual 
basis, those earnings are 4160, 5200 and 6240 dollars respectively. How this 
compares with the earnings of academic course graduates will be discussed in 

a later section, 



Table 149. PRESENT EARNINGS: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR 

VOCATIONAL COURSE GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 





VFAR OF graduation 


r rcsen c 

Earni nqs 


1 Q 53 


1958 




1962 




C( 

r 


Dmbinei 


d 


C.l. 


N 


% 


C7o 


N 


% 


C7e 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


% 


C% 


> 5.00 

4.5 1 - 5.00 

5.01- 4.50 

3 . 51- 4.00 

3.01- 3.50 

2.51- 3.00 

2.01- 2.50 

1.51- 2.00 

1.01- 1.50 
. 51 - 1.00 

II- ,50 


"74~ 

46 

67 

124 

201 

264 

184 

74 

34 

9 

0 


3.3 

4.4 

6.5 
12.0 

13.4 

25.4 
17.7 

7.1 

3.3 

0.9 

0.0 


lOOcO 

96.7 

92.3 

85.8 
73.8 

54.4 
29.0 
11.3 

4.2 

0.9 

0.0 


iT 

16 

31 

71 

155 

320 

394 

230 

126 

17 


0.8 

IJ 

2.2 

5.0 

10.9 

22.5 

27.7 

19.7 
8.8 
1.2 
0.1 


100.0 

99.2 

98.1 

95.9 

90.9 
80.0 
57.5 
29.8 

1 

1.3 

0.1 


7 

7 

4 

16 

61 

201 

404 

553 

395 

44 

5 


0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

1.0 

3.6 
11.8 
23.8 

32.6 
23.3 

2.6 

0.3 


100.0 

99.6 
P .2 

99.0 

98.0 
94.4 

82.6 
58.8 
26*2 

2.9 

0.3 


52 

69 

102 

211 

419 

788 

984 

909 

557 

71 

6 


1 • 2 
1.7 
2.5 
5.0 
10.1 
18.9 
23.6 
21,8 
13.4 
1.7 
0.1 


1 00 • 0 
98.8 
97.1 
94.6 

89 e 6 

79.5 

60.6 
37.0 
15.2 

1.8 

0.1 


U i t* 


1037 




1422 


1697 


416 B 


Mean 


3.08 


2.49 


2.01 
1 .90 


2.44 

2.30 


Median 

S.D. 


3.00 

i.oo 


.81 


.69 


.92 



Analysis by Type of School 

How do vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools com- 
pare in terms of present earnings after so many years out of school? Table 
150 provides the data. 



Table 150. PRESENT EARNINGS: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL 

AND COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL GRADUATES 



Year of 




Present Earnings 


Graduation 


Type Or 5)cnooi 


N 


M 


S.D. 






656 


2.97 


1.10 


1953 


Comprehensive • 


411 


3.03 


1.11 




Vocational 


846 


2.45 


0.9*1 


1958 


Comprehensive 


631 


2.33 


0.90 






1044 


1.97 


0.7*1 


1962 


Comprehensive • . • . 


716 


1.88 


0.82 


Combi ned 


Vocational . . . 

Comprehensive J 


2557 


2.39 


1.00 


1761 


2.31 


1.02 



Within each year of graduation group, there is no substantial difference 
in present hourly earnings between graduates of the two types of schools. The 
conclusion is that the type of school attended is unrelated to hourly earnings 
two, six and eleven years after graduation, notwithstanding the slight differ- 
ence in favor of vocational school graduates. 
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Analysis by School Enrollment 

Do vocational graduates of small, medium and large enrollment schools, 
as defined by this study, differ significantly in present hourly earnings 
two. six and eleven years out of school? Table 151 provides the data. 



Table 151. PRESENT EARNINGS: COMPARISON OF SMALL, 

MEDIUM AND LARGE ENROLLMENT SCHOOL GRADUATES 




In ail year of graduation groups, the mean present hourly earnings increases 
with greater enrollment. For all graduates combined, the present hourly earnings 
are 2.27, 2.36 and 2.45 for small, medium and large enrollment schools respectively. 

What is the explanation? One possible explanation is that the larger enroll- 
ment schools are located in or closer to areas of greater industrial diversity, 
growth and labor organization. Such factors would tend to increase hourly earnings. 
Another possible explanation lies in the fact that the larger enrollment schools 
offer more vocational courses, many of which are in trades that have higher hourly 
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earnings after some experience Is gained, e.g. Industrial electrician, machln- 
est, and plumber. It Is unlikely that the trend Is related to differences In 
school characteristics directly. 



Analysis by Race of Graduate 

How do white and Negro vocational graduates compare lii terms of hourly 
earnings two, six and eleven years out of school? Table 152 provides the data. 



i 



Table 152. PRESENT EARNINGS: COMPARISON OF GRADUATES BY RACE 



Year of 




Present Earnings 


Graduation 


i\clC0 or urciuUaLO 1 


N 


M 


S.D. 




White 


1017 


3.01 


1.11 


1953 


Negro 


38 


2*58 


1.06 




Other « 


3 


4.17 


0*83 




White 


1347 


2*44 


0.90 


1958 


Negro 


96 


1.87 


1.06 




Other 


4 


2.42 


0.51 




White 


1582 


1*96 


0.7*» 


1962 


Negro 


130 


1.69 


1.10 




Other «... 


6 


1.38 


0.71 




White 


3959 


2,39 


0.99 


Combined 


Negro . . ^ 


265 


1.89 


1.12 




Other 


13 


2.35 


1.29 




Within each year of graduation group, the Negro graduates had lower hourly 
earnings than the white graduates. Furthermore, the difference is greater after 
five and eleven yvars out of school than after two years. White 1953 graduates 
have a present hourly rate (June, 1964) of 3.01 compared to the rate of 2.58 
for 1953 Negro graduates. The difference is substantial. 
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One explanation for differences in hourly earnings between white and Negro 
graduates is the finding that a much smaller percentage of the Negro graduates 
find work in the trade for which trained or in highly related trades. It hss \ . 
been shown that job relatedness to trade studied in high school correlates 
with present earnings. The disadvantage of the Negro is again demonstrated. 
Because he does not get into the trade for which trained, he also earns less 
two, six and ten years after graduation. No doubt there are still other rea- 
sons why Negro graduates earn less than white graduates after so many vears 
out of school . 



Analysis by Type of Graduate 




How do vocational and academic graduates compare in terms of present 
hourly earnings two, six and eleven years after graduation. Table 153 pro 
vides the data for the two types of graduates without regard to post-high 
school education. 



Table ^53. PRESENT EARNINGS: COMPARISON OF 

VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES 



Year of 




Present Earnings 


Graduation 


Type Or urdoudte 




M 


S.D. 




Vocational 


1067 


3.00 


1.10 


1953 


Academic 


379 


3.22 


1.45 




Vocational ... 


1477 


2.40 


0.92 


1958 


Academic 


426 


2.40 


1.01 




Vocational 


1760 


1.94 


0.78 


1962 


Academi c 


306 


1.73 


0.77 


Combi ned 


Vocational ... 


4318 


2.36 


1.01 


Academic 


nil 


2.50 


1 •Zy 



1 
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The academic graduates of 1953 were earning substantially more than the 
vocational graduates of 1953. The academic and vocational graduates of 1958 
had the same rate of hourly earnings. However, the vocational graduates of 
1962 were earning substantially more than the academic graduates of 1982. 

What is the explanation? The greater college education among the academics 
accounts for the data. The superiority of the 1953 academic graduates is 
attributable to the greater percentage of college graduates among them than 
among 1953 vocational graduates. However, the 1962 academic graduates do 
not include those who were attending college full-time, and had never yet 
held a job. That explains why 1962 vocational graduates were earning more 
than the 1962 academic graduates. The latter were mainly those with no 
college attendance or those who had dropped out of college to go to work. 

Table 154 compares vocational graduates with academic graduates, neither 
of which hav.^ attended college. 



Table 154. PRESENT EARNINGS: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL 

AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES (Based on graduates with no 
college education who have > 6 months employable time) 



Year of 
Graduation 



1953 



Type of Graduate 



Present Earnings 



N 



Vocational 

Academic 

Vocational 

Academic • 

Vocational 

Academic < 

Vocational ...... 

Academic 



822 

152 



M 



3.02 

3.06 



S.D. 



0.95 

1.22 



1958 



1962 



1198 

221 



1536 

208 



2.46 

2.35 



2.01 

1.87 



0.79 

0.88 



0.70 

0.62 



Comb i ned 



3568 

581 



2.40 

2.36 



0,89 



1.02 
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The 1962 vocational graduates were earning fourteen cents an hour more 
than the 1962 academic graduates two years after graduation. The 1958 voca- 
tional graduates were earning eleven cents an hour more than the 1958 aca- 
demic graduates six years after graduation. However, eleven years after 
graduation, the 1953 vocational graduates were earning four cents an hour 
less than the 1953 academic graduates. For all graduates combined, the 
non-college vocationals earned $2.40 an hour, whereas the lion-college rca- 
demics earned $2.36 as of June, 1964. 



The data suggests this generalization: For the first six or more years 

after graduation, the non-college yocationals earn more than their academic 
counterparts. Somewhere between six and eleven years after graduation, the 
earnings of the non-college academic graduates catch up with the earnings 
of the vocational graduates. It may even be that thereafter the earnings of 
the academics exceed that of the vocational graduates. The data Is not suf- 
ficient to be conclusive on the latter possibility. 

A further study of the earning potential of vocational and academic grad- 
uates needs to be done to determine comparative earnings over a greater period 
of time. Within the time period studied, the vocational graduates with no 
college education have substantially greater accumulated earnings than the 
academic graduates with a college eojcat ion. 
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ANALYSIS OF EARNINGS PROGRESSION 



Introduction 

How have the earnings of the vocational graduates of 1953, 1958 and 1962 
progressed since their first full-time job after graduation? The measure 
that was finally adopted to tell the story of earnings progression was the 
average increase in earnings per month per month of employment. The meas- 
ure consists of the difference between present hourly earnings and starting 
hourly earnings on first full-time job after graduation, multiplied by a con- 
stant to put the difference on a per month basis, and divided by the number 
of months employed. For example, if a graduate started at $300 a month on 
his first Job, and increased his earnings to $400 a month over a ten month 
period, his earnings progression or average increase per month would be ten 
dollars. The mersure does not take into account the number, amount or spacing 
of individual raises in the total employment period. Such factors would have 
a bearing upon total accumulated earnings over the period. The measure, there- 
fore, must not be confused with the idea of accumulated earnings. The equation 
for the measure is given in Chapter 3. 

Earnings progression, as defined above, was shown in Chapter 3 to be related 
to only one of the occupational measures, present earnings . Graduates with 
relatively high present earnings (as of June, 1964) tend to have relatively 
high earnings progression. Since present earnings are an element in the cal- 
culation of the measure, the relationship is understandable, although not a 
necessary one. 

Earnings progression was found to be unrelated to employment security, 
employment stability. Job satisfaction, related placement and Job relatedness. 

The lack of relation with Job relatedness is particularly noteworthy. The 
earnings progression of those who go into the trades studied or highly related 
trades is no different from those who enter only slightly related trades or 
even completely unrelated trades. 
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The present section continues the analysis of the measure in terms of 
the basic study variables. ' 



Analysis by Year of Grodootion 

Within each year of graduation group, what is the distribution of the 
average increase in earnings per month per month of employment? What is the 

mean and median average increase in earnings per month? Tabie 155 provides 

. " ♦ 

the data. 



Tabie i55. EARNINGS PROGRESSION: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS 

FOR VOCATIONAL COURSE , GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 




The mean average increase in earnings per month of employment is 4.55, 
3.83 and 3.22 dollars respectively for the graduates of 1962, 1958 and 1953 
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The equivalent median values are 4.00, 3.40 and 3*00 dollars per month. The 
decrease in earnings progression with increased months of employment, from a 
maximum of 24 for 1962 graduates to a maximum of 132 for 1953 graduates, is 
to be expected. Earnings tend to increase at a negatively accelerated rate 
over such a long period of time, with the sharpest rate of increase coming 
in the first few years. For that reason, the 1962 graduates, with only 
twenty-four months out of school, show the highest earnings progression. 

Analysis by Type of School 

How do vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools com- 
pare in terms of mean average earnings increase per month of employment? Table 
156 provides the data. 



Table I56. EARNINGS PROGI^ESSION: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL 

AND COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL GRADUATES 



Year of 


Type of School 


Earnings Progression 


Graduation 


N 


M 


s.o. 




Voca t i ona 1 


548 


3 -I 6 


1.82 


1953 


Comprehensive 


368 


3.32 


1.92 




Vocational 


702 


3.96 


2.77 


1958 


Comprehensive 


517 


3.66 


2.72 




Vocational 


837 


'».S 7 


3 . 5 '* 


1962 


Comprehensive . » 


563 




3.61 




Vocational • . . * 


2097 


3.98 


2.96 


Combi ned 


Comprehensive 


1450 


3.91 


2.98 
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The differences in average dollars of increased earnings per month of 
employment between the graduates olf the two types of schools are not signi- 
ficant. The conclusion is that the type of school, i.e. comprehensive or 
vocational, attended by the vocational course student has no bearing on his 
future earnings progression. 




Analysis by School Enrollment 

How do graduates of small, medium and large enrollment schools, as 
defined in this study, compare in 'terms of average earnings increase per 
month of employment? Table 157 provides the data. 





Table 157. EARNINGS PROGRESSION: COMPARISON OF SMALL, 

I 

MEDIUM AND LARGE ENROLLMENT SCHOOL GRADUATES 



Year of 


School Enrol Iment 


Earnings Progression 


Graduation 


H 


M 


S.D. 




< 500 , 


312 


3.01 


1.73 


1953 


500 - 1500 


351 


3.14 


1.86 




> 1500 


253 


3.60- 


1 .96 




< 500 .. 


377 


3.82 , 


2.82 


1958 


500-1500 


493 


3.79 


2.71 




> 1500 


349 


3.90 


2.74 




< 500 


478 


4.20 


3.43 


1962 


500-1500 


497 


4.48 


3.67 




> 1500 


425 


5.04 


3.55 




< 500 


1169 


3.76 


?,9l 


Combi ned 


500 - 1500 ......... 


1350 


3.87 


2.97 




>1500 ‘ 


1028 


4.29 


3.02 



Within each year of graduation group, the graduates of the > 1500 enroll- 
ment schools showed the greatest mean earnings progression. A plausible 
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exfi^-nation for the relationship between school enrol tment and earnings pro- 
gression after graduation is that the large enrollment schools are located in 
or near major metropolitan areas where earnings ter3d to ^e 4jlgher, It is not 
likely the school enrollment is related to earnings progression because of an 
unknown school characteristic which' developed the earnings potential of large 
enrollment school graduates more than those from medium and small enrollment 
schools. 

Analysis by Race of Graduate 

How do white and Negro vocational graduates compare in terms of earnings 
progression? Table 138 provides the data. 



Table I38. EARNINGS PROGRESSION: COMPARISON OF GRADUATES BY RACE 



Year of 


Race of Graduate 


Earnings Progression 


Graduation 


N 


M 


s.o. 




White . 


873 


3.23 


1.83 


1953 


Negro 


32 


2.98 


2.35 




Other 


3 


4.30 


1 .42 




White 


1117 


3.89 


2.75 


1958 


Negro 


75 


2.92 


2.30 




Other 


4 


5.92 


3.73 




White 


1271 


4.65 


3.39 


1962 


Negro 


92 


3.54 


3.24 




Other 


4 


1.83 


1.69 




White 


3272 


4.00 


2.97 


Combined 


Negro 


200 


3.23 


2.86 




Other 


11 


4.00 


3.11 



Within each of the three year of graduation groups, the mean earnings 
progression score for white graduates was substantially greater than for Negro 
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graduates. The conclusion is that white vocational graduates increase their 
earnings at a more rapid rate than Negro vocati< graduates. The difference 

in earnings progression between white and Negro graduates cannot be attribut- 
able to the fact that a much smaller percentage of Negr'oes enter the trades 
for which trained. Earnings progression is unrelated to the job relatedness, 
i.e. there is no difference in rate of earnings progression between those who 
enter the trades studied in high school and those who enter completely unre- 
lated trades. 

Analysis by Type of Graduate 

How do vocational and academic course graduates with no college educa- 
tion compare in terms of earnings progression? Table 159 presents the data. 



Table 159. EARNINGS PROGRESSION: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL AND 

ACADEMIC GRADUATES (Based on graduates with no college 
education who have > 6 months employable time.) 



Year of 
Graduation 



1953 



1958 



1962 



Combined 



Type of Graduate 



Vocational 

Academic 

Vocational 

Academic » 

Vocational 

Academic 

Vocational 

Academic 



Earnings Progression 



N 



726 

132 



1027 

176 



M 



2.99 

3.27 



S.D. 



3.78 

3.93 



1272 

173 



3037 

481 



4.59 

4.11 



3.92 

3.81 



1.63 

2M 



2.71 

2.85 



3.57 

3.74 



2.98 

3.12 
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Two years after graduation, vocational graduates have a slightly greater 
mean earnings progression score than academic graduates. The difference is 
reversed six years after graduation, and becomes still greater in favor of 
academic course graduates eleven years after graduation. The data suggest 
that vocational graduates have an initial advantage in terms of earnings 
progression, but that within six years after graduation the advantage swings 
in favor of the academic graduates, and tends to become even greater in the 
following years. This is consistent with the interpretation offered in the 
preceding section on present earnings differences between the two types of 
graduates. By 1964, the 1962 vocational graduates were earning substantially 
more than the 1962 academic graduates. However, in the same year, 1953 aca- 
demic graduates were earning slightly more than their vocational counterparts. 
Thus, over a period of about ten years, the academic graduates seem to over- 
come their earnings disadvantage of the early years at work. 
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THEIR POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 



□ Type of Post-High School Education 

□ Accumulated College Education 

□ Accumulated Non-College Education 
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CHAPTER 10 SUMMARY 



Type of Post-High School Education 



1, Year of graduation . The data do not permit a trend interpretation of 
the percentage of 1953 * 1958(> and 1962 graduates who reported post-high 
school education. About 41 per cent of the vocational graduates claimed 
some type of formal post-high school education. They attended virtually 
every type of post-high school source of education. The six most fre- 
quently mentioned sources are military-specialist school, four-year col- 
lege, correspondence courses, two-year colleges, public trade-teclinical 
schools, and private trade-technical schools. 

2 Type of school . There are no substantial differences between the grad- 
uates of vocational and comprehensive schools in terms of percentages 
who reported attending the different types of post-high school education. 

3. School enrollment . There are no significant differences between small, 

medium, and large enrollment school graduates in percentages who report 
attending the different sources of post-high school education, with one 
exception: substantially fewer graduates from small enrollment schools 

report having attended college. 

4. Race of graduates . A larger percentage of hegro vocational graduates 
report col lege- leve 1 education than white vocational graduates. The 
reverse is the case for post-high school trade-related education. 

5. Academic versus vocational graduates . As expected, a much greater per- 
centage of academic graduates report col lege- leve 1 education than voca- 
tional graduates. The reverse is the case for post-high school trade- 
related education. 
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Accumulated College Education 



6. Year of graduation . The mean total class hours of college education 
accumulated by the graduates of 1953* 1958, and 1962 indicates that 
college credits are being carried up to 11 years after graduation. 

Also, the majority of the vocational graduates who attend college do 
not complete a four-year program. 

7. Type of school . The difference in mean accumulated class hours of col- 
lege education between vocational graduates of vocational and comprehen- 
sive schools is not significant. 

8. School enrollment . The enrollment of former schools is unrelated to the 
mean class hours of college education accumulated by vocational graduates. 

(Continued in Appendix B) 
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TYPE] OF POST-HIGH SCHOOL. EDUCATION 



Introduction 

Vocational education has been criticized for being terminal education, 
that is, for not preparing its graduates for higher education in the event 
that they so choose. Whether the criticism has merit or not, is not here the 
issue. It does imply that vocational graduates pursue little in the way of 
further formal education after graduation. That raises some researchable ques- 
tions. What types of post-high school education do the graduates pursue? To 
what extent do they continue education after high school? 

Anolysis by Year of Graduation 

Do the graduates of 1953* 1958 and 1962 differ in percentages that claim 
different kinds of post-high school education? Are there any discernable trends 
in terms of participation in the different kinds of education after high school? 
Table 160 presents the data. 



Table 160. KINDS OF POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION REPORTED BY 
VOCATIONAL GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Sources of Post>High School Education 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


n 


% 


Two-year col lege 


117 


10. 1 


145 


8.7 


211 


8.5 


474 


8.9 


Four-year college 


186 


16.0 


199 


12.0 


214 


8.6 


600 


11.3 


Post-college graduate school 


k\ 


3.5 


22 


1.3 


— 


— 


63 


1.2 


Private trade/technical school • . . . * 


96 


8.3 


84 


5.1 


94 


3.8 


276 


5.2 


Public trade/technical school .... 


92 


7.9 


123 


7.4 


163 


6.6 


380 


7.1 


Business-commercial school 


44 


3.8 


40 


2.4 


40 


1.6 


124 


2.3 


Adult continuation school 


76 


6.5 


97 


5.8 


78 


3.1 


252 


4.7 


Military specialist school 


358 


30.8 


421 


25.4 


376 


15.1 


1157 


21.7 


Company course or school 


185 


15.9 


157 


9.5 


93 


3.7 


436 


8.2 


Correspondence courses 


171 


14.7 


185 


11.2 


156 


6.3 


512 


9.6 


Other than above 


133 


11.4 


140 


8.4 


127 


5.1 


402 


7.5 



For the combined graduates, the six most frequently mentioned sources of 
post-high school education were .iS' followsi 

1. Military specialist schools (21.7 percent) 

2. Four year college (11*3 percent) 

3. Correspondence courses (9.6 percent) 

4. Two year colleges . ( 8.9 percent) 

5. Public trade-technical schools ..... (7.1 percent) 

6. Private trade-technical schools ( 5*2 percent) 



The percentages shown In Table 160 ure not mutually exclusive, and can*t 
be summed for a total percentage of graduates who reported some type of formal 
post-high school education. A separate analysis revealed that 41.6 percent of 
all vocational graduates claimed some type of formal post-high school education 
other than military specialist school . How much of such education was started 
and not completed Is a question for which the study has no data. It can be con- 
cluded, however, that vocational education Is not terminal education for a 
large percentage of graduates. The latter attend. In varying percentages, 
virtually every type of post-high school education. 



What about trends? Are recent graduates obtaining additional education 
in greater numbers? Since the period of opportunity for post-high school 
education Is greatest for the 1953 graduates and least for the 1962 graduates, 
the percentages by year of graduation are not truly comparable. What appears 
to be a trend of decreasing percentages attending the various sources of post- 
high school education Is probably a reflection of the differences In time oppor- 
tunity for additional education. With a few more years out of school, the 
graduates of 1962 can be expected to report more additional education than 
shown In Table 160. No conclusion can be drawn from Table 160, therefore, on 
the question of whether recent graduates are attending sources of post-high 
school education In greater proportions than those of five to ten years ago. 
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The percentage of 1953, 1958 and 1962 graduates who reported that they 
went directly to full-time college studies from high school Is 8.3, 8.8 and 
10.4 percent respectively. While these data suggest a slight trend, they 
are not conclusive. 
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Similarly, the percentage of 1953, 1958 and 1962 graduates who reported 
they went d i rect 1 v to full-time non-college studies is 0.7, 1.4 and 1.5 per 
cent respectively. The data hardly warrant the conclusion that there is a 
trend of increasing full-time non-college studies by vocational graduates. 

(Most vocational graduates continue their non-college studies on a part-time 
basis.) 

Thus, what data the study has available, suggests there is no significant 
change over the past ten years in the percentage of graduates who pursue either 
college or non-college education. The data, however, are not considered ade- 
quate to be conclusive. 



Analysis by Type of School 



How do the vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools 
compare in terms of percentages that report attending the different sources of 
post-high school education? Which of the two types of schools sends a greater 
percentage of graduates into post-high school education? Table 161 provides 
the data. 



Table l6l. KINDS OF POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION REPORTED BY 
VOCATIONAL GRADUATES BY TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED 



Sources of Post-High School Education 




TYPE OF 


SCHOOL 




Vocat i ona 1 


Comprehensive 


N 1 % 


N 


% 


Two-year college «...• 


236 


7.6 


238 


10.8 


Four-year college « 


348 


11.2 


252 


11.4 


Post-col lege graduate school , ^ . . . . 


44 


1.4 


25 


1.1 


Private t rade/techni ca 1 school , . * . . 


149 


4.8 


127 


5.8 


Public t rade/techni cal school 


242 


7.8 


138 


6.3 


Business-commercial school 


66 


2.1 


58 


2.6 


Adult continuation school 


143 


4.6 


109 


4.9 


Military specialist school 


672 


21.5 


485 


22.0 


Company course or school 


256 


8.2 


180 


8.2 


Correspondence courses 


277 


8.9 


235 


10.7 


Other than above 


270 


8.7 


132 


6.0 
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\ /\* slightly higher percentage of comprehensive high school graduates report 

attendance at two year colleges. Beyond that, the differences are negligible 
The conclusion is that the two types of schools send about an equal percentage 
^ of vocational graduates to each of the different sources of post-high school 

i education. The proximity of such educational sources is undoubtedly a factor 

when schools are compared on an individual basis. H; is not a factor in the 

J’ • , 

present comparison. 



Analysis by School Enrollment 

How do small, medium and large enrollment high schools, as defined in this 
study, compare in terms of percentage of graduates who report attending the dif 
ferent sources of post-high school education? Table 162 presorts the data. 



Table 162. KINDS OF POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION REPORTED BY 
ENROLLMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED 

SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



Sources of Post- High School Education 


< 


500 


500 - 


1500 


> 


1500 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




87 


5.0 


224 


11.1 


163 


10.5 




125 


7.i 


291 


14.4 


184 


11.8 


Post-college graduate school 


15 


0.8 


34 


1.7 


20 


1.3 


Private trade/ technical school 


90 


5.i 


87 


4.3 


99 


6.4 


Public trade/technical school . . . . . 


135 


7.7 


117 


5.8 


128 


8.2 


Business-commercial school « . 


36 


2.0 


50 


2.5 


38 


2.4 


Adult continuation school 


85 


4.8 


77 


3.8 


90 


5.8 


Military specialist school ....... 


399 


22.7 


412 


20.4 


346 


22.2 




132 


7.5 


174 


8.6 


130 


8.4 




171 


9.7 


181 


9.0 


160 


10.3 




149 


8.5 


153 


7.6 


100 


6.4 
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For all enrollment categories, the percentages vary within a range of 
two percentage points for private trade-technical schools, public trade-tsch- 
nlcal schools, business schools, adult continuation school, military specialist 
school, company courses, and correspondence courses. The conclusion is that 
the enrollment of the high school attended has little or no bearing on the 
percentage of graduates attending such sources of post-high school education. 

The percentage of vocational graduates from small enrollment schools, 
l.e. less than 500 enrollment, who reported attending two-year colleges and 
four-year colleges is less than half the percentage from medium and large 
enrollment schools. Why this is so is a matter for hypothesis and further 
research. Possibly, the small schools dc less in the way of making it pos- 
sible for graduates to enter college. It also may be because they are less 
likely to be in or near centers of higher education. 

Analysis by Race of Graduate 

How do Negro and white graduates compare In terms of percentage reporting 
attendance at the different sources of post-high school education? Table I63 
presents the data. 

A larger percentage of Negro graduates report attending two-year colleges 
(12.5 percent vs. 8.7 percent for white graduates) and four-year colleges (15.1 
percent vs. 11.0 percent for white graduates). 

A larger percentage of white graduates report taking company courses (8,8 
percent vs. 2,0 percent for Negro graduates); correspondence courses (lO.l per- 
cent vs. 4,1 percent); and adult continuation courses (5 percent vs. 2.3 percent). 

A comment -worthy difference is the percentage of Negroes and whites reporting 
attendance at military specialist schools. Almost 23 percent of white graduates 
report such experience, whereas only- 12 percent of the Negroes report attending 
such schools. The percentage of white graduates who reported military service 
was 51 percent. Forty-two percent of Negro graduates reported such experience. 

It is apparent the Negro graduates are not attending military specialists schools 
in the same proportion as white graduates. Unfortunately, the study has no data 
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Table 163. KINDS OF POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION REPORTED BY 

RACE OF VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 



RACE OF GRADUATE 



Sources of Post-High School Education 


White 


Negro 


Other 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Two-year college ............ 


421 


8.7 


43 


12.5 


2 


10.5 


Four-year college ... 


531 


11.0 


52 


15.1 


4 


44.4 


Post-college graduate school ...... 


59 


1.2 


6 


1.7 


3 


15.8 


Private trade/technical school 


251 


5.2 


18 


5.2 


2 


10.5 


Public trade/technical school 


353 


7.3 


18 


5.2 


3 


15.8 


Business-commercial school ....... 


16 


0.3 


6 


1.7 


2 


10.5 


Adult continuation school 


240 


5.0 


8 


2.3 


2 


10.5 


Military specialist school 


1098 


22.7 


42 


12.2 


3 


15.8 


Company course or school 


425 


8.8 


7 


2.0 


0 


0.0 


Correspondence courses ......... 


491 


10.1 


14 


4.1 


0 


O.G 


Other than above 


381 


7.9 


17 


4.9 


1 


5.3 



on the reasons for the comparatively small Negro attendance at military special- 
ists schools. Conceivably, such reasons might shed light on the relative edu- 
cational achievement status of white and Negro vocational school graduates. 



Analysis by Type of Graduate 

How do academic and vocational graduates compare in terms of having attended 
the different types of post-high school education? Table 164 presents the data. 



As expected, a proportionately greater number of academic graduates report 
having attended two year colleges (15.8 percent vs. 8.9 percent for the voca- 
tional graduates); four year colleges (47.2 percent vs. 11.3 percent); and grad- 
uate schools (8.4 percent vs. 1.3 percent). 



Conversely, a greater percentage of vocational graduates report Laving 
attended private trade schools (5.2 percent vs. 4.2 percent for academic 
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graduates); public trade schools (7.1 percent vs. 3.8 percent); company courses 
(8.2 percent vs. 6.1 percent); adult continuation schools (4.7 percent vs. 2.1 
percent); and correspondence courser (9.6 percent vs, 7.7 percent). The dif- 
ferences are not great. They do, however, confirm that the vocational gradu- 
ate has a much greater interest in a trade or trade-related education. 



Table 164. KINDS OF POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION REPORTED BY 
VOCATIONAL GRADUATES BY TYPE OF GRADUATE 



Sources of Post-High School Education 


TYPE OF GRADUATE 


Vocat ional 


Academic 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Two-year college 


474 


8.9 


282 


15.8 


Four-year college . „ 


600 


11.3 


841 


47.2 


Post-college graduate school 


69 


1.3 


150 


8.4 


Private trade/technical school 


276 


3.2 


75 


4.2 


Public trade/techni cal school 


380 


7.1 


68 


3.8 


Business-commercial school 


124 


2.3 


69 


3.9 


Adult continuation school 


252 


4.7 


37 


2.1 


Military specialist school 


1152 


21.7 


385 


21.6 


Company course or school 


436 


8.2 


109 


6.1 


Correspondence courses 


512 


9.6 


137 


7.7 


Other than above 


402 


7.5 


103 


5.8 



There is a further aspect of the data that warrants comment. Of the total 
academic graduates, 44 percent reported that they never attended college. Another 
22 percent attenHed college for various periods but did not complete their col- 
lege education. Thus, 66 percent of the academic graduates had no college edu- 
cation or an incomplete college education. In view of this, the percentage of 
academic graduates who report attending non-college sources of post-high school 
education is amazingly small. Academic graduates who do not go to college actu- 
ally accumulate less non-college post-high school education than vocational grad- 
uates who do not go to college. Sixty-four percent of academic graduates reported 
they had not attended any of the non-college sources of post-high school education. 



I 
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ACCUMULATED COLLEGE EDUCATION 



Introduction 



About 18 percent of vocational course graduates reported that they had 
some college education. The percentage who claim some college education is 
only part of the story. One would also like to know how much college educa** 
tion Was accumulated by those that did go to college. 

Chapter 3 introduced a college education index that described the total 
a'^cumulated hours of college-level education. The index score was derived as 
follows: Graduates reported the average hours of class attendance per week 

in two year colleges, four year colleges and graduate schools. They a! so 
indf'^ated the dates of attendance. From this data, it is possible to cal- 
culate an approximation of the total class hours accumulated *n all three 
college-level institutions. That total is tne college education index. It 
equates amount of college education to hours of classroom attendance. 

The procedure had one flaw. There was evidence that some students 
reported average hours of classroom attendance and study hours instead of 
merely class hours as requested. This was the only interpretation that could 
be placed upon some of the high hours of weekly attendance reported. The per- 
centage who misinterpreted the questionnaire in this way, in so far as it was 
possible to determine, was less than ten percent. All who reported more than 
twenty class hours per week were equated to twenty class hours. This, of 
course, is only a partial correction because there was no way of ascertaining 
whether those who reported less than twenty class hours per week were also 
Including non-class study hours. The only reasonable assumption is that the 
college education index scores are, by this error, higher than what they would 
be if the graduates reported only average weekly hours of class attendance. 



The error does not invalidate the comparative analysis made in this sec- 
tion. There is no reason to believe that those who misinterpreted the ques- 
tion were distributed in anything but a random manner among the categories 
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under comparison. The error does, however, suggest caution in interpreting 
the index values and the mean accumulated hours of education by type of insti- 
tution as absolute values. They are undoubtedly inflated. 

The calculated college education index scores may be interpreted as staying 
power of the graduates. The lower the score, the fewer the total college hours 
accumulated, the sooner the graduate dropped out of college. It should be under- 
stood, however, that the study has no data to explain differences In staying 
power. 

Analysis by Year of Graduation 

What is the college education index, i.e. mean total accumulated class- 
room hours of college education, for the vocational graduates of 1953. 1958 
and 1962? Table 165 pirovides the data. (The index values multiplied by 10 
are the actual mean total accumulated hours.) 



Table 165. COLLEGE EDUCATION: MEAN TOTAL ACCUMULATED CLASS HOURS 

OF POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Sources of Post-High School 
College Education 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combi nei 


d 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


N 


s.o. 


Two-year college 


106 


140.0 


109.9 


136 


151.6 


118.7 


194 


107.5 


90.5 


437 


129.2 


106.5 


Four-year college 


171 


284. 1 


209.3 


l'8l 


224.4 


192.5 


198 


108.8 


73.4 


551 


201.0 


182.0 


Post graduate school .... 


33 


144.3 


228.6 


22 


63.0 


80.9 


- 


- 


- 


_i 5 _ 


101.2 


<78.7 


College Education Index 


243 


221.7 


161.6 


285 


175.5 


130.3 


382 


91.9 


59.3 


911 


152.8 


129.3 



The reader is cautioned against a year to year comparison. The index 
values of 222, 176 and 92 for the graduates of 1953, 1958 and 1962 respec- 
tively are a reflection of the differences in opportunity to accumulate col- 
lege hours. The class of 1962 graduates who are attending college have nec- 
essarily an incomplete number of accumulated college hours. To a lesser 
degree, that is probably also the case for some 1953 graduates who may have 
gone to college after a year or more of work or who went part-time. 



I 
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The total accumulated hours of the 1953 graduates is substantially greater 
than that of the 1958 graduates. This indicates that vocational graduates con- 
tinue to accumulate college credits between six and eleven years out of school. 
The finding is attributable to the greater part-time college attendance by 
vocational graduates. 

The apparent stretchout of college education for vocational graduates 
may be attributable to two factors. Most vocational graduates do not go 
directly from high school to college. The occupational history of many indi- 
cates that one or more years of gainfid employment preceded enrollment in 
college. Also, a much greater percentage of vocational graduates pursue 
college studies on a part-time basis. 



Analysis by Type of School 

How do the vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools 
compare in terms of total accumulated hours of college education. Table 166 
provides the data. 



Table 166. COLLEGE EDUCATION: MEAN TOTAL ACCUMULATED CLASS 

HOURS BY TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED 



Sources of Post-High School 
College Education 


TYPE OF SCHOOL 


Vocational 


Comprehensive 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Two-year college , 


zzk 


128.8 


108.4 


213 


129.6 


104.5 


Four-year college 


319 


197.3 


176.0 


232 


206.2 


190.0 


Post graduate school ....... 


39 


77.1 


142.0 


24 


140.5 


220.4 


College Education Index 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


136 


206.1 


150.4 


107 


241.5 


172.7 


Year of 


1958 


159 


182.1 


130.3 


126 


167.3 


129.8 


Graduation 


1962 


213 


90.8 


59.1 


169 


93.3 


59.6’ 




Comb i ned 


508 


150.2 


124.4 


403 


155.9 


134.3 






within each year of graduation group, the difference in the college edu- 
cation index between the graduates; of the two types of schools fails to be 
significant. The same is so for the index difference for the combined grad- 
uates. The conclusion is that type of school attended is unrelated to the 
graduate's college education staying power. 



Analysis by School Enrollment 

How do the vocational graduates of small, medium and large enrollment 
schools, as defined in this study, compare in terms of total accumulated hours 
of college education? Table 16? presents the data. 



Table 167. COLLEGE EDUCATION: MEAN TOTAL ACCUMULATED CLASS 

HOURS BY RACE OF VOCATIONAL GRADUATE 



Sources of Post-High School 
College Education 


SIZE OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


< 500 1 


500-1560 


> 1500 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Two-year college 

Four-year college 

Post graduate school .... 


81 

114 

12 


155.2 

189.5 

76.3 


121.0 

174.9 

78.8 


209 

264 

30 


120.8 

210.6 

138.0 


101.1 

185.9 

236.7 


147 

173 

21 


126.7 

194.1 

63.0 


103.2 

180.0 

92.1 


College Education Index 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Year of 
Graduation 


1953 


57 


212.6 


153.6 


118 


235.7 


170.5 


68 


205.0 


149.5 


1958 


70 


152.3 


110.2 


130 


188.2 


138.2 


85 


175.3 


130.5 


1962 


64 


83.5 


59.8 


173 1 


90.7 


59.3 


145 


97.0 


58.7 


Combined 


191 


147.2 


123.8 


422 


I 16 I .4 


138.8 


1 298 


144.0 


117.6 









The college education index values within each year of graduation group 
fail to reveal a significant trend between high school enrollment and accumu- 
lated hours of college education. There is a suggestion that those from medium 
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enrollment schools (500 to 1500) t^rcumulate more college hours than those from 
either small or large enrollment schools. However,, the lack of significant 
differences make It Inadvisable to come to a firm conclusion on this point. 

Analysis by Race of Graduate 

How do Negro and white vocational graduates who report having attended 
college compare In terms of total accumulated class hours of college educa- 
tion? Table 168 provides the data. 



Table 168. COLLEGE EDUCATION: MEAN TOTAL ACCUMULATED CUSS 

HOURS BY RACE OF VOCATIONAL GRADUATE 



RACE OF GRADUATE 



49UUI ru 

Col 1 ogo 


Education 


V/hIte 




Negro 






Other 






N 


H 


1 S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


H 


S.D. 


Two-year college 


389 


129.8 


108.8 


38 


118.8 


90.0 


2 


146.0 


106.0 


Four-year co! lege 


A86 


197.8 


182.7 


49 


232.7 


188.6 


4 


261.5 


171.4 


Post graduate school .... 


53 


109.5 


193.4 


6 


53.2 


21.3 


3 


60.7 


37.6 


College Education Index 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


219 


214.8 


161.0 


21 


281.4 


159.2 


1 


410.0 


0.00 


Year of 


1958 


250 


1 7^5.0 


128.2 


26 


191.0 


151.9 


1 


414.0 


0.00 


Graduation 


1962 


337 


90.8 


59.8 


33 


90.0 


54,0 


3 


156.3 


42.0 




Combined 


807 


150.0 


128.0 


80 


173.1 


146.2 


5 


258.6 


129.4 



It should be stated that the number of Negro vocational graduates who 
reported attending college Is so small as to make the comparison of quest lon- 
? able value. Within each year of graduation group, the difference In the col- 

lege education Index between white and Negro graduates favors the latter. 
i would seem that Negro vocational graduates who do go to college have some— 

\ what greater staying power than their white counterparts. The finding should 

I be regarded as suggestive rather than conclusive because of the small number 

I 

[ of Negro graduates Involved In the comparison. 

I 

I 
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Analysis by Type of Graduate 

How do vocational and academic graduates from the same comprehensive 
school s, who report having attended col lege, compare in terms of total accumu*- 
lated hours of college education? Table I69 provides the data. 



Table 169. COLLEGE EDUCATION: MEAN TOTAL ACCUMULATED 

CLASS HOURS BY TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 



TYPE OF GRADUATE 



Colleae Education 


Vocational 


Academi c 






N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Two-year college .... 

1 


213 


129.6 


104.5 


263 


136.0 


91.2 


Four-year college . . 


232 


206.2 


190.0 


801 


264.8 


205.2 


Post graduate school 


24 


11*0.5 


220.4 


134 


158.8 


195.2 


.College Education lnde;x 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


107 


241.5 


172.7 


250 


330.8 


176.5 


Yea r of 


1958 


126 


167.3 


129.8 


293 


280.1 


158.2 


Graduation 


1962 


169 


93.3 


59.6 


430 


119.4 


48.5 




Combi ned 


403 


155.9 


134.3 


973 


222. 1 


159.0 



Within each year of graduation group, the academic graduates v/ho reported 
attending college accumulated substantially greater hours of college education 
than the vocational graduates who came from the same high schools. Whether the 
differences are attributable to the type of program taken in high school, the 

t 

type of student who elects each type of program, or a combination of such fac- 
tors can not be determined from data available. One can merely say that aca- 
demic graduates have greater col lege staying power than vocational graduates 
who came from the same high schools. Further research would be desirable to 
determine why. 









ACCUMULATED NON-COLLEGE EDUCATION 



Introduction 



Earlier in the chapter, it was reported that 42.6 percent of vocational 
graduates attended some type of non-college, post-high school education other 
than military specialist schools. While the percentage is impressive, it does 
not say anything about how much post-high school, non-college education voca- 
tional graduates accumulate. The present section concerns accumulated non- 
college education in the same manner as the preceding section concerend accu- 
mulated college education. The non-col ege education index, defined in Chapter 
3 as the total accumulated hours Of all sources of post-high school, non-college 
education, is analyzed in terms of the basic study variables. 



The error of interpretation reported in the preceding section applies also 
to this section. Some of the graduates apparently reported both class hours 
and study hours per week instead of class hours only as was requested. The 
error was corrected to an indeterminate degree by adopting 40 hours as the 
maximum acceptable weekly class hours. For those who reported less than 40 
hours, there was no way of determining to what extent they included study hours. 
The error inherent in the data reported in this section does not invalidate 
the comparative analysis since there is no reason to believe that the error 
is anything but randomly distributed among the comparative categories. The 
error does mean that the values reported are undoubtedly spuriously inflated. 
How much, cannot be specified. However, it is reasonable to assume that the 
percentage who misinterpreted the questionnaire item was small. Those who 
reported more than 40 hours per week of such education were less than five 
percent. 



Analysis by Year of Graduation 



For the graduates of 1953, 1958 and 1962 who reported attending a post- 
high school, non-college source of education, what is the non-college education 
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Index with and without military specialist school included? Also, what is 
the mean accumulated class hours reported for each of the different sources 
of non-college education? Table I 70 provides the data. (Multiply presented 
hours by 10 to obtain actual reported hours.) 



Table 170. NON-COLLEGE EDUCATION: MEAN TOTAL ACCUMULATED CLASS HOURS OF 

POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION BY YEAR OF GRADUATION FROM HIGH SCHOOL 





YEAR OF G 


(AQUATION 




Courses of Post-High School 


1953 ! 


1958 


1962 


C< 


smbinec 


1 


Non-college Education 


N 


M 


S.iD. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


H 


S.D. 


Private trade/technical school 


84 


128.3 


5U.6 


79 


102.6 


49.4 


79 


79.5 


92.2 


244 


03.4 


137.3 


Public trade/technical school 


81 


71.1 


89.1 


99 


62.9 


89.0 


137 


66.6 


95.6 


319 


67.1 


92.7 


Business-commercial school 


31 


93.3 


95.4 


32 


74.5 


106.5 


36 


47.2 


63.5 


99 


70.5 


91.4 


Adult continuation school 


52 


31.1 


35.8 


77 


32.5 


44.2 


65 


20.5 


24.7 


195 


28.5 


37.0 


Military specialist school 


292 


84.2 


97. i 


376 


76.8 


82.0 


321 


68.4 


60.1 


991 


76.1 


81.0 


Company course or school 


135 


48.2 


52.1^ 


132 


49.4 


99.9 


76 


36.1 


72.4 


344 


45.9 


78.1 


Al*hor fhdn dboV6 


92 


87.6 


134.5 


106 


89.6 


152.3 


93 


39.2 


57.1 


292 


72.7 


125.3 


Non*col IG96 Educdtion Ind6x 


461 


I05.S 


125.7 


601 


86.1 


lll.l 


622 


67.7 


80.9 


1691 


84.7 


106.7 


Non-college Education Index* 


358 


94.5 


125.7 


412 


o> 

• 

CM 

00 


[134.2 


1 408 


59.2 


[86.2 


1184 


78.4 


117.8 



* Excluding military school attendance 



A comparison is not in order between the three year of graduation groups. 
The differences in accumulated hours of non-college education between the year 
of graduation groups must be attributed to the differences in time opportunity 
to accumulate such education. That there is a substantial difference in the 
non-college education index values for 1953 and 1958 graduates means simply 
that this type of education is still accumulated between six and eleven years 
after graduation. Thus, time opportunity must be comparable before different 
year of graduation groups can be compared in terms of total amount of non-college 

education. 

An examination of the accumulated hours associated with the different 
sources of non-college education reveals the following rank order: 

1. Private trade-technical schools 103.^ hours 

2. Military specialist schools 76.1 hours 






i 



I 



I 



i 
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3 . Business-commercial schools 70,5 hours 

Public trade-technical schools . 67,1 hours 

5 » Company course schools 5 hours 

6. Adult continuation schools 28.5 hours 



The differences can't be interpreted as differences in staying power 
More than likely, they reflect differences in course durations. 

t 



Analysis by Type of School 

How do vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocation-” schools, 
who reported post-high school, non-college education, compare In terms of the 
non-college education index and the mean total accumulated hours per source 
of non-college education. Table 1 71 provides the data. 



Table I7I. NON-COLLEGE EDUCATION: MEAN TOTAL ACCUMULATED CLASS HOURS OF 

POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION BY TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED 



Sources of Post-High School 



TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Vocational 





N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Private trade/technical school . . 


133 


89.3 


102.9 


111 


121.0 


168.0 


Public trade/technical school , , 


194 


54.2 


78.1 


125 


87.2 


108.8 


Business-commercial school .... 


50 


58.1 


84.2 


49 


83.0 


96.5 


Adult continuation school .... 


109 


24.1 


29.1 


86 


34.0 


44.5 


Military specialist school .... 


573 


75.3 


75.9 


418 


77.3 


87.4 


Company cou rse 


or school 


185 


45.6 


72.6 


159 


46.2 


84.1 


Other than above . . . 


195 


71.7 


126.9 


97 


74.8 


121.8 


Non-college Education Index* 


681 


71.3 


106.0 


503 


88.0 


121.0 


Non-col lege Ed 


ucation Index 


N 


n 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


284 


101.3 


117.4 


177 


113.2 


137.8’ 


Year of 


1958 


330 


78.8 


90.4 


271 


94.9 


131.4 


Graduat i on 


1962 


349 


58.9 


67.6 


273 


79. 1 


94 0 




Combined 


968 


78.3 


94.0 


723 1 


93.3 


121.0 



Comprehensi ve 



* Excluding military school attendance 
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The lower section of Table I 7 I shows the non-college education index 
values. For each of the graduatln9 classes, comprehensive school graduates 

i 

have a greater Index score than vocational school graduates. The conclusion 

Is that vocational graduates from comprehensive schools accumulate substan- 
% 

tially more post-high school education than those from vocational schools. 

This does not necessarily reflect adversely on the vocational school. It 
may be that graduates of comprehensive school vocational programs have a 
stronger need for additional trade training. Chapter 6 Indicated that less 
of these graduates obtain work In the trade studied or highly related trades 
than do vocational school graduates. It may be that more of the comprehen- 
sive school graduates have a preference for other type of work, which causes 
them to seek more non-college education. The upper section of Table 171 
shows the mean accumulated hours for each source of education. Comprehen- 
sive school graduates have substantially more accumulated hours In private 
trade schools, public trade schools, business-commercial schools and adult 
continuation schools than do vocational school graduates* The differences 

1 

In hours of company school and military specialist school attendance are not 
significant. 

Analysis by School Enrollment 

How do vocational graduates of small, medium and large enrollment schools, 
as defined In this study, who reported post-high school, non-college education 
compare In terms of the non-college education index and the mean total accumu- 
lated hours for the different sources of non-college education compare? 

Table \11 provides the data. 

There is no consistent trend that holds for each of the three graduating 
classes. The differences In the non-college Index scores for the combined group 
are not significant. The conclusion Is that the enrollment of the school attended 
Is unrelated to the amount of non-college education that will be accumulated. 

The upper section of Table 172 shows the mean accumulated hours for each 
source of education. With Increased enrollment, the mean accumulated hours 
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Table 172. NON-COLLEGE EDUCATION: MEAN TOTAL ACCUMULATED CLASS HOURS OF 

POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 3Y ENROLLMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



Non-co i i ege Educa t i on 




< 500 




500-1500 


> 1500 


N 


M 


S.l). 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.De 


Private trade/technical school 


86 


116.5 


128.1 


74 


127.8 


188.5 


84 


69.': 


69.5 


Public trade/technical school 


115 


i 6^-9 


96.3 


91 


77.6 


102.8 


113 


61.0 


78.7 


Busi ness-commercial 


school 


31 

1 


$9.9 


86.8 


37 


72.9 


91.5 


31 


78.0 


94.7 jj 


Adult continuation 


school 


66 


21.6 


27.5 


55 


24.4 


29.7 


74 


37.6 


46.3 / 


Mi 1 i tary specialist 


school 


331 


71.3 


72.9 


348 


77.9 


83.6 


312 


79.2 


85.7 


Company course or school 


99 


60.6 


114.5 


123 


41.5 


66.7 


122 


38.3 


42.6 1 


Other than above 




105 


47.9 


52.4 


109 


97.0 


167.2 


78 


72.3 


f 

119.7 


Non-college Education index * 


39A 


>8.2 


112.2 


407 


86.0 


140.7 


383 


70.3 


93.6 


Non-co i i ego Educa 1 1 ( 


on 1 ndex 


N 


;M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S*D. 




1953 


154 


U8.6 


131.1 


165 


101.4 


138.7 


142 


97.3 


100.3 


Year of 


1958 


215 


>9.8 


To7.2 


203 


94.4 


124.1 


183 


84.2 


99.0 


Graduation 


1962 


191 


64.2 


72.9 


213 


67.8 


77.9 


218 


70.7 


89.8 




Comb i ned 


564 


85.5 


107.0 


583 


86.4 


115.1 


544 


82.2 


96.3 



* Excluding military school attendance 



shows an increasing trend for business-commercial schools and adult continua- 
tion schools, and a decreasing trend for company course schools. A plausible 
interpretation for these trends is lacking. 



Analysis by Race of Graduate 



How do Negro and white graduates who reported post-high school, non-college 
level education compare in terms of the mean total hours of such education accu- 
mulated? The lower section of Table 173 shows the non-college education index 
values. 



The small number of Negroes who reported non-college education precludes 
placing confidence in the comparison. The results are suggestive, not conclu- 
sive. For each of the three year of graduation groups, the Negro graduates 
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Table 173. NON-COLLEGE EDUCATION: MEAN TOTAL ACCUMUUTEO CLASS HOURS OF 

POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION BY RACE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 



RACE OF VOCATIONAL GRADUATE 



Non-college Education 


White 


Negro 


Other 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Private trade/technical school 


222 


106.5 


141.7 


15 


68.9 


66.4 


2 


54.0 


46.0 


Public trade/techni cal school 


300 


66.3 


91.7 


12 


102.8 


124.5 


2 


56.0 


44.0 


Business-commercial school 


93 


69.9 


93.2 


5 


71*. 4 


59.7 


I 


lOO.C 


0.0 


Adult continuation school 


186 


28.2 


37. 1 


6 


18.7 


19.3 


1 


100.0 


0,0 


Military specialist school 


g4A 


77.1 


82.4 


32 


56.9 


35.1 


2 


66.0 


34.0 


Company course or school 


335 


46.6 


78.9 


5 


8.8 


6.6 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


Other than above 


275 


73.1 


125.3 


15 


61.9 


131.4 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


Non-college Education index 


1117 


78.6 


118.5 


49 


73.4 


105.1 


3 


141.0 


185.3 


Non-college Education Index 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S,D, 




1953 


441 


106.3 


127.7 


14 


96.7 


67.3 


1 


32.0 


0.00 


Year of 


1958 


571 


86.8 


112.3 




70f7 


82,8 


I 


12., 9 


0.00 


Graduation 


1962 


583 


67.8 


79.6 


30 


60.2 


75.1 


2 


25^.9 


248^0_ 




Combined 


1601 


85.3 


107.6 


64 




_ZL0 


4 







* Excluding p/illltary school attendance 



have a lower non-college education index score than the white graduates. This 
suggests that Negro graduates accumulate less post-high school^ non-col lege level 
education. The study has no data to indicate why this might be so. The differ- 
ence is in contrast with the finding that Negro vocational graduates who attended 
college accumulated more college hours than their white counterparts. It is 
possible that the Negro's poorer acceptance into the trades may weaken his resolve 
to pursue non-college education. 



Analysis by Type of Graduate 



How do academic and vocational graduates v/ho reported post-high school, 
non-college level education compare in terms of the mean total hours of such 
education accumulated? The lower section of Table 17^ shows the non-college 
education index values. 
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Table 17^. NON-COLLEGE EDUCATION: MEAN TOTAL ACCUMULATED CLASS HOURS OF 

POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATJON BY TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 



Sources of Post-High School 
Non-college Education 




TYPE OF 


GRADUATE 




Vocational 


Academi c 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Private trade/technical school . . 


111 


121.0 


168„0 


69 


149.3 


161.7 


Public trade/technical school . . 


125 


87.2 


108.8 


57 


117.8 


137.4 


Business-commercial school .... 


49 


83.0 


96.5 


62 


70.7 


73.0 


Adult continuation school .... 


86 


34.0 


44.5 


27 


22.8 


33.9 


Military specialist school .... 


418 


77.3 


87.4 


322 


75.8 


67.8 


Company course or 


school 


159 


46.2 


84.1 


85 


47.4 


82.5 


Other than above , 




97 


74.8 


121.8 


70 


97.5 


159.7 


Non-college Education Index 


503 


88.0 


121.0 


320 


96.6 


132.8 


Non-college Education Index 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


177 


113.2 


137.8 


172 


121.5 


143.3 


Year of 


1958 


271 


94.9 


131.4 


188 


83.2 


91.0 


Graduation 


1962 


273 


79.1 


94.0 


152 


74.8 


70.0 





Combined 


723 


93.3 


121.0 


512 1 


93.6 


108.6 



The direction of the differences are not consistent for the three year 
of graduation groups.. The mean differences are not significant. The conclu- 
sion is that there is no difference in the amount of non-college education^ 
oyer all sources of such education , accumulated by the tv/o types of graduates. 

The upper sect ion of Table 174 shows that academic graduates who have 
attended trade or technical schools after high school accumulate substantially 
greater hours of such training than vocational graduates. The differences 
between the two types of graduates in other sources of non-college education 
are negligible. The difference in accumulated hours of private and public 
trade school education may be because vocational graduates very often continue 
in the trade studied in high school, whereas academic graduates start their 
trade training from the beginning. The latter would necessarily have to accu- 
mulate more hours to learn the beginning of a trade. 
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CHAPTER 11 SUMMARY 



Education of the Whole Person 

1. Vocational versus general education . Vocational education has been crit- 
icized for neglecting education of the whole person, a criticism difficult 
to answer because the concept of whole-person education is poorly defined. 

2. Three suggested dependent variables . It is assumed that the education of 
the whole person will be reflected in, among other variables, range of 
conversational interests, range of leisure activities, and degree of organ- 
izational affiliation. The three variables provide a basis for comparing 
vocational and academic graduates. 



The Graduate's Conversational Interest 

3. Year of graduation . The range of conversational interests increases 

slightly with years out of school. Frequency of engagement in some topics 
increases with age; whereas, with others, there is a decrease. Family, 
work, and sports are the top three topics of conversation for all year- 
of-graduation groups^ The least frequently discussed topics— rel igion, 
labor-union matters, and arts and literature, 

k. Type of school . There is no difference in range of conversational In- 
terests between vocational graduates from comprehensive and vocational 
schools. 

5. School enrollment . There is no difference in range of conversational 
Interests between vocational graduates from small, medium, and large 
enrollment schools. 

6. Race of graduates . Negro graduates have a slightly greater range of 
conversational Interests than do white graduates. There are differences 
also in relative topic preferences. 

7. Academic versus vocational graduates . A comparison of the two types of 
graduates who had no college education indicates no significant dif- 
ference In terms of conversational interests. 



The Graduate's Leisure Activities 

8. Year of graduation . The range of leisure activities decreases slightly 
with years out of school. Frequency of engagement In some activities; 
e.g., attending educational programs, attending spectator sports, engag- 
ing In team sports, etc., decreased with age. Frequency of other activ- 
ities; e.g., working in home workshop, watching television, etc., in- 
creased with age. The top three leisure activities were reading news- 
papers, watching television, and listening to music. 

(Continued in Appendix B) 






CONCEPT OF EDUCATING THE WHOLE PERSON 

i ■ ■ ■■ 

! 

i 

infroducfion 

I 

I 

I The concept of educating the whole person has long been accepted by the 

I majority of educators in the United States. The basic idea of the concept is 
I simpie: education should seek to develop those areas of knowledge, skill, 

[ attitudes, interests and beliefs which are necessary for adult adjustment in 
? comtemporary society. In effect, education is seen as preparation for life. 

Interpretations of what are the necessary knowledges, skills, attitudes, 
j etc. vary widely. They include sharp differences of opinion. The same is 
i the case for the methods educators claim are the best for developing such 

learnings. There is, however, majority agreement on the basic concept. Those 
who embrace a three-R fundamentalist view are a minority. 

I 

[ The concept of education of the whole person has often been the basis 

for criticism of vocational education. Because of its emphasis upon trade 
I training, vocational education has been criticized for neglecting the educa- 

I tion of the whole person. The point made is that narrow trade training nec- 

j essarily neglects areas of education which are covered in academic or general 

I education programs. Moreover, the neglect comes at a critical time, near the 

I end of the formative years when the influence of a broader education is most 

i essential. 

I 

I Such criticism is difficult to rebut because the concept of educating the 

j whole person is deceptively simple. There is a lack of agreement on the crl- 

I teria whereby the educational process can be evaluated in terms of how well 

I it educates the whole person. Stated differently, there is no general agree** 

I ment on the measurable dependent variables, excluding mere tests of knowledge 

I and skill, that presumably reflect such education. 

I The present chapter is concerned with the issue of whether or not voca- 

tional education, compared with academic education, trains so narrowly that 






Its graduates reflect a lesser degree of education of their whole persons. 
Three dependent variables were adopted which presume to have some relevance 
to the education-of the-whoi e-person concept. It is not claimed that they 
are the only relevant variables, nor even the most important ones. Instead, 
they should be looked upon as providing a starting point for the comparison 
of vocational and academic education in terms of the whole person concept, 
as put forth by the general educator. The three dependent variables concern 
post -graduat ion (l) range and type of conversational interest, (2) range and 
type of leisure activities, and (3) degree of participation in community and 
other organizations. The underlying assumption is that the education of the 
whole person is reflected in the things he talks about, the ways he spends 
his leisure time, and the degree to which he participates In the organizations 

of his community. 
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THE GRADUATES CONVERSATIONAL INTERESTS 

I Introduction 

I The graduates were asked to indilcate how frequently they talked about the 

I following topics when they got together socially with others: 

i 1 . Work 

I 2. Rel igion 

J 3. Politics 

I 

[ 4. Business conditions 

5» World affairs 
6. National affairs 
I 7. State affairs 

5. 

Si, 

I The answer frequency categories were: (I) almost never, (2) infrequently, 

1 (3) frequently, and (4) almost always. The ratings provided the basis for a 

I br eadth of con j grsat ionai interest index . This measure was obta ined by muit i- 

: plying the mean frequency rating by 25. Each rating was given the value of 

I the answer category indicated above. For a more complete description of the 

[ measure, see Chapter 3, 

i 

I 

I The rationale for the use of the measure is the reasoning that conversa- 

j tional interests are one dimension of the many that are relevant to the concept 

j of education of the whole person. The index is a measure of breadth of conver- 

I sational interest. It is a reasonable assumption that a person who engages in 

( a wide variety of conversational topics demonstrates a broad interest in the 

I world around him, and sufficient knowledge to provide the basis of conversation. 

i In contrast with the person who has a narrow range of interests, such a person 

I may be considered a more broadly educated person. It must be kept in mind that 

the concern is with people in general, not with individuals who may be exceptions 
to the rule. 

Quite apart from the measure's usefulness for the concept of education of 

the whole person, it does describe one dimension of the vocational graduate 

what he talks about. 

i 



8. Community problems 

9. Hobbies 

10. Sports and athletics 

11. Music, art, literature 

12. Government matters 

13. Labor union matters 

14. Family 
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Analysis by Year of Graduation 

How does the conversational interest measure change with increased years 
out of school? Does the range of conversational interests increase as the gradtif 
ate's range of experiences increase with more years out of school? Table 175 
presents a frequency, percentage and cumulative percentage distribution of the 
measure. 



Table 175. CONVERSATIONAL INTERESTS INDEX: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS 

FOR VOCATIONAL GRADUATES BV YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Conversation 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Interests 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


C.l. 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


% 


c% 


N 


% 


C% 


100 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


3 


0,2 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


3 


0.1 


100.0 


93-99 


2 


0.2 


100.0 


5 


0.3 


99.8 


1 


0.1 


100.0 


8 


0.2 


99.9 


85-92 


6 


0.6 


99.8 


15 


; 1.0 


99.5 


22 


0.9 


99.9 


43 


0.8 


99.7 


78-84 


35 


3.3 


99.2 


55 


3.6 


98.5 


74 


3.3 


99.0 


164 


3.4 


98.9 


70-77 


2oe 


19.3 


95.9 


263 


17.3 


94.9 


349 


15.5 


95.7 


820 


16.8 


95.5 


63-69 


353 


33.1 


76.6 


448 


29.4 


77.^ 


,579 


25.6 


80.2 


1389 


28.6 


78.7 


55-62 


266 


25.0 


43.5 


413 


27.1- 


40.2 


’633 


28.0 


54.6 


1314 


27*0 


50.1 


*18-54 


130 


12.2 


18.5 


201 


13.2 


A • 

21.1 


-342 


15.2 


26.6 


674 


13.9 


23.1 


40-47 


46 


4.3 


6.3 


85 


5.6 


7.9 


163 


7.2 


11.4 


297 


6.1 


9.2 


33-39 


19 


1.8 


2.0 


30 


2.0 


2.3 


76 


3.4 


4.2 


125 


2.5 


3.1 


25-32 


2 


0.2 


0.2 


5 


0«3 


0.3 

m 


19 


0.8 


0.8 


27 


0.6 


0.6 


Number 


1065 


1523 


• 


m 


2258 


4864 


Mean 


62.38 


61.90 


60.30 


61.25 


Median 


63 


• 




63 






61 


61 


S.D. 


9.27 


10.14 


10.54 


10.20 
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Tlie mean values for 1962, 1958, and 1953 are respectively 60. 3> 61.9, and 
62.4, indicating a slight increase in the conversational interest index with 
increased years out of school. The overall trend is confirmed in the mean fre- 
quency of conversation ratings of the individual topics from which the conver- 
sational interest index was derived. The mean ratings fjre shown in Table 176. 



The arrows at the left of the table indicate a consistent trend of a higher 
mean rating with increased years out of school. Thus, the frequency with which 
graduates talk about business conditions, national affairs, state affairs, com- 
munity problems, and family increases with age. This is to be expected. Some 
Items do not show a consistent increasing trend, but they do show higher mean 
ratings for the 1953 graduates. They are religion, politics, government matters, 
and labor unions. Conversational topics that seem to decrease in frequency with 
age are sports and athletics, music, art, literature, and hobbies. The fact that 
there are changes in conversational interests with age explains the relatively 
slight increase in breadth of conversational interest with age. 



The rank order of the conversational topics based upon mean frequency ratings 
for all years combined is given below: 



1. Family 2.9 

2. Work 2.8 

3. Sports and athletics .... 2.8 

4. Hobbies , 2.7 

5. World affairs 2.6 

6. National affairs 2.6 

7. Business conditions .... 2.5 



8. State affairs 2.4 

9. Community problems .... 2.4 

10. Government matters .... 2.4 

11. Politics 2.3 

12 . Rel igion 2.0 

13. Labor union 2.0 



l4c Music, art, literature . . 2.0 



The rank order does not change very much through the years. For example, 
family, work and sports were the top three topics for all graduation class year 
groups, whereas, religion, labor union matters and fine arts and literature were 
the bottom three topics for all groups. 
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Analysis by Type of School 

How do vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools com- 
pare in terms of the breadth of conversat ional interest measure? If, as claimed, 
the vocational graduates of comprehensive schools are exposed to more broadening 
influences, is it reflected in the measure? The bottom section of Table I78. 
presents the data. 



Table 177 . CONVERSATIONAL INTEREST INDEXES AND MEAN FREQUENCY RATINGS* 

OF CONVERSATION TOPICS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Topics of Conversation 



TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Vocational 



Comprehens i ve 





N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Your work . . . . 




2999 


2.8 


.72 


2115 


2.9 


.71 


Religion . . . . 




2991 


2,0 


.73 


2110 


2.1 


00 

• 


Politics . . . . 




2957 


2.3 


.79 


2090 


2.3 


.80 


Business conditions 


2955 


2.5 


.82 


2088 


2.5 


.80 


World affai rs , 




2987 


2.6 


.74 


2104 


2.6 


• 

00 


Nat i ona 1 af fa i rs 




2983 


2.6 


.74 


2096 


2.6 


.77 


State affairs 




2944 


2.4 


.76 


2077 


2.4 


.76 


Communi ty problems 


2949 


2.4 


.81 


2083 


2.4 


.83 


Your hobbies , 




2959 


2.6 


.89 


2087 


2.7 


CO 

00 

• 


Sports and athletics . . . , 


2952 


2.8 


.90 


2094 


2.9 


.87 


Music, art, literature, etc. 


2958 


2.0 


.89 


2082 


2.0 


.90 


Government matters 


2955 


2.4 


.79 


2079 


2.4 


.80 


Labor union matters « . . , , 


2939 


2.0 


.90 


2077 


2.0 


.91 


Your fami 1 y , , , 




2961 


2.9 


.80 


2081 


2.9 


.80 


CONVERSATION MEASURE 


N 


M 


S.D. 




M 


S.D. 




1953 


659 


62.6 


9.03 


406 


62.0 


9.64 


Year of 


1958 


864 


61.2 


10.09 


660 


62.8 


10.13 


Graduation 


1962 


1331 


60.1 


10.49 


927 


60.6 


10.60 




Combined 


2868 


61.01 


10.11 


1997 


61.59 


10.31 



* 1 = Almost never; 2 - infrequently; 3 = Frequently; 
k » Almost always 
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There are no signifjcant differences in the conversational interest index 
between the graduates of each type of school for any of the year of graduation 
groups or for the combined groups. The conclusion is that the type of school 
from which the graduate comes does not influence his future breadth of conver- 
sational interests. 




Are there any differences in the mean frequency ratings given the individ- 
ual topics of conversation by the graduates of the two types of schools? The 
ratings are shown in the upper section of Table 177* The rank order of the 
topics based on mean ratings appears to be much the same for both groups. 
Comparisons of individual item ratings reveal no substantial differences. The 
conclusion is that the type of school attended is not a variable influencing 
future conversational interests. 



Analysis by Enrollment 

How do the vocational graduates from small, medium and large enrollment 
schools, as defined by this study, differ in terms of the breadth of conversa- 
tional interest index? Is there a significant trend? The bottom section of 
Table I78 presents the data. 

The measure neither increases nor decreases as a function of school enroll- 
ment. The conclusion is that school enrollment is not a variable influencing 
the future breadth of conversational interest. 



Are there any differences in the mean frequency ratings given the individ- 
ual topics of conversation by the graduates from small, medium and large schools? 
The ratings are shown in the upper section of Table I78. There are no consist- 
ent trends among the mean ratings. Furthermore, the rank order of the topics, 
based upon mean ratings, is essentially the same for the three enrollment cate- 
gories. The conclusion is that future conversational interests are unaffected 
by the enrollment of the high school attended. 
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Table I 78 . CONVERSATIONAL INTEREST INDEXES AND MEAN FREQUENCY RATINGS* 

OF CONVERSATION TOPICS BY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



SIZE OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



Topics tf Conversation 


< 500 1 


500-1500 


>1500 






N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Your work . . . . 




1707 


2.8 


.74 


1503 


2.8 


.72 


1504 


2.9 


.68 


Religion . . . . 




1709 


2.0 


.75 


1892 


2.1 


.76 


1500 


2.0 


.76. 


Politics . . . . 




1678 


2,2 


.81 


1880 


2.4 


.77 


1489 


2.3 


.81 


Business conditions 

» 


1679 


2.5 


.83 


1878 


2.5 


.81 


1486 


2.5 


.80 


World affa i rs . . 




1698 


2.6 


.73 


1892 


2.6 


.76 


1501 


2.6 


.77 


National affairs 




1697 


2.6 


.76 


1883 


2,6 


.74 


1499 


2.6 


.75 


State affai rs . , 




1690 


2.4 


.77 


1831 


2.4 


.75 


1500 


2.4 


.75 


Community problems . . . . . 


1672 


2.4 


.83 


1869 


2.4 


.80 


1491 


2.3 


.84 


Your hobbies , . 

t 




1678 


2.6 


.90 


1876 


2.7 


.88 


1492 


2.7 


.87 


Sports and athletics • . . . 


1685 


2.8 


.92 


1873 


2.9 


.88 


1488 


2.8 


.87 


Music, art, literature, etc. 


1680 


2.0 


.91 


1875 


2.1 


.89 


1485 


2.0 


.89 


Government matters 


1677 


:2.4 


.81 


1872 


2.4 


.77 


1485 


2.4- 


.79 


Labor union matters 


1679 


2.0 


.90 


1858 


2.0 


.89 


1479 


2.0 


.91 


Your fami 1 y . . . 




1681 


2.9 


.81 


1874 


2.9 


.79 


1487 


2.9 


.81 


CONVERSATION MEASURE 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


385 


62.4 


9.44 


392 


62.5 


9.05 


288 


62.1 


9 . S'* 


Year of 


1958 


504 


61.2 


10.43 


591 


61.9 


9. >2 


429 


62.6 


10.41 


Graduation 


1962 


726 


60.0 


10.68 


810 


61.0 


10.47 


727 


59.9 


10.42 




Combined 


1620 


60.9 


10.36 


1803 


61.6 


9.95 


1442 


61.2 


10.28 



* 1 as Almost never; 2 = Infrequently; 3 = Frequently; 4 = Almost always 



Analysis by Race of Graduate 

How do Negro and white graduates differ in terms of the breadth of con- 
versational interest index? The lower section of Table 179 presents the data. 
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Table 179. CONVERSATIONAL INTEREST INDEXES AND MEAN FREQUENCY RATINGS* 

OF CONVERSATION TOPICS BY RACE OF GRADUATE 




Tnnirft of Conversation 


Whi te 


Negro 


Other 








N 




S.O. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D._ 


Your work .... 




4732 


2.0 


.71 


334 


2.8 


.82 


19 


2.9 


.83 


Religion .... 


^ • 


4717 


2.0 


.74 


335 


2.4 


.83 


19 


1.5 


.60 






4670 


2.3 


.80 


330 


2.5 


.82 


19 


2.1 


.64 


Business conditions .... 


4668 


2.5 


.81 


326 


2.4 


.91 


19 


2.4 


.74 


World affai rs . , 


• • • • • 


4716 


2.6 


.75 


326 


2.9 


.78 


19 


2.8 


.69 


National affairs 




4702 


2.6 


.74 


329 


2.8 


.80 


19 


2.7 


.64 


State affairs . . 




4646 


2.4 


.75 


327 


2.6 


.83 


18 


2.3 


.74 


Community problems .... 


4656 


2.4 


.81 


330 


2.7 


.90 


18 


1.9 


.78 


Your hobbies • . 


• • • • • 


4670 


2.7 


.38 


327 


2.8 


.92 


19 


2.6 


.98 


Sports and athletics . . . 


4671 


2.8 


.89 


328 


3.2 


.80 


18 


2.8 


.96 


Music, art, literature, etc. 


4663 


2.0 


.89 


329 


2.6 


.94 


18 


2.0 


1.05 


Government matters .... 


4664 


2.4 


.78 


322 


2.6 


.85 


19 


2.5 


.82 


Labor union matters .... 


4645 


2.0 


.90 


323 


2.1 


.97 


19 


2.0 


.86 


Your family , . . 


• • • • • 


4669 


2.9 


.79 


LTV 

CM 


2.9 


.93 


19 


2.6 


.88 


CONVERSATION MEASURE 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.O. 




1953 


1016 


62.3 


9.16 


43 


65.4 


10.96 


3 


58.0 


7.12 


Year of 


1958 


1404 


61.6 


9.87 


105 


66.5 


12.05 


5 


56.2 


9.50 


Graduation 


1962 


2069 


60.0 


10.34 


169 


64.3 


11.92 


8 


64.9 


8.83 




Combined 


4506 


61.0 


10.0 


318 


65.2 


11.86 


16 


60.9 


9.45 



* i « Almost never; 2 = Infrequently; 3 = Frequently; 4 « Almost always 
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V/ithin each graduating group, the Negro graduates have a higher index | 
score than the white graduates. This suggests that Negro graduates have a | 
broader range of conversational interests than white graduates. One plausible j 
Interpretation is that Negroes who have graduated from high school have a 
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greater interest in many of the topics listed because of intensified efforts 
in the civil rights movement in recent years. 



What are the topics which show the greatest difference in mean frequency 
ratings between Negro and white graduates? The upper section of the table 



shews the mean ratings. There are 
order of the topics shown below: 


some 


Interesting differences In the 


rank 




WHITE GRADUATES 




NEGRO GRADUATES 




1. 


Fami ly 


2,9 


Sports and athletics , , , , 


CM 

• 


2, 


Work 


2,8 


Faml ly 


2,9 


3. 


Sports and athletics , , , , 


2,8 


World affal rs 


2.9 


4, 


Hobbies .,. 


2,7 


Work 


2,8 


5. 


World affairs 


2,6 


National affairs 


2,8 


6, 


National affairs 


2,6 


Hobbies , . - 


2,8 


7. 


Business conditions , , , , 


2,5 


Community problems 


2.7 


8, 


State affairs 


2,4 


State affairs 


2.6 


9. 


Community problems 


2,4 


Music, art, literature, etc. 


2,6 


10, 


Government matters 


2,4 


Government matters 


2,6 


11. 


Politics 


2,3 


Pol itics , 


2,5 


12, 


Religion 


2.0 


Religion 


2.4 


13. 


Music, art, literature, etc. 


2,0 


Business conditions. , , , , 


2.4 


14, 


Labor union matters , » , , 


2,0 


Labor union matters , , , , 


2.1 




Negro graduates show higher mean ratings in sports, community problems. 



world affairs, religion, politics, national affairs, state affairs, government 
matters, and music, art and literature, etc. 



Analysis by Type of Graduate 

How do vocational and academic graduates compare in terms of the breadth 
of conversational interest measure. The bottom section of Table 180 presents 
the data for all graduates, regardless of level of education completed. 
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Table 180. CONVERSATIONAL INTEREST INDEXES AND MEAN FREdUENCY RATINGS* 

OF CONVERSATION TOPICS BY TYPE OF GRADUATE 
(Based on all graduates regardless of formal educational level attained) 



Topics of Conversation 




TYPE OF GRADUATE 




Vocational 


Academi c 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Your work 






5114 


2.8 


.72 


1723 


2.8 


.76 


Religion 






5101 


2.0 


.76 


17'»3 


2.2 


.75 


Politics 






5047 


2.3 


.80 


1739 


2.6 


.77 


Business conditions . . 






5043 


2.5 


.81 


1727 


2.5 


.81 


World affai rs . . • . . 






5091 


2.6 


.75 


W'tO 


2.8 


.70 


National affairs ... 






5079 


2.6 


.75 


1743 


2.8 


.68 


State affairs 






5021 


2.4 


.76 


1750 


2.4 


• 76 


Community problems . . 






5032 


2.4 


.82 


1730 


2.4 


.81 


Your hobbies 






5046 


2.7 


.89 


1729 


2.5 


.89 


Sports and athletics . 






5046 


2.8 


.89 


1726 


3.0 


.86 


Music, art, literature. 


etc. 


• • • 


5040 


2.0 


.90 


1728 


2.3 


.90 


Government matters . . 






5034 


2.4 


.79 


1736 


2.6 


.75 


Labor union matters . . 






5016 


2.0 


.90 


1731 


1.8 


.84 


Your fami 1y 




' 


5042 


2.9 


.80 


1731 


2.8 


.82 


CONVERSATION MEASURE 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


1065 


62.4 


9.27 


421 


64.3 


8.48 


Year of 


1958 


1524 


61.9 


10.14 


559 


62.8 


9.24 


Graduation 


1962 


2258 


60.3 


10.5'* 


783 


61.6 


10.03 




Combi ned 


4865 


61.2 


10.20 


1763 


62.6 


9.50 



* 1 = Almost never; 2 = Infrequently; 3 “ Frequently; 1 ® Almost always 



Within each graduating class group, the academic graduates have a slightly 
higher conversational interest score than the vocational graduates. The dif- 
ferences, while consistent, are not statistically significant. The consistency 
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of the differences, however, do suggest that academic graduates have a slightly 
broader range of conversational interests. 

How do the graduates compare in terms of the mean ratings given the indi“ 
vidual items that comprise the conversational index measure? The data is shown 
in the upper section of the table. The academic graduates gave higher mean fre- 
quency of conversation ratings to the following topics: religion, politics, 

world affairs, national affairs, sports, music and art, and government matters. 
The vocational graduates yielded higher mean ratings on hobbies and labor union 
matters. The magnitude of the differences are not substantial, particularly 
when one considers the much higher percentage of college attendance and comple- 
tion among the academic graduates. 

Table 180 compared vocat ional i and academic graduates without regard to 
the level of formal educational attained. How would vocational and academic 
graduates with no college education compare in terms of the conversation inter- 
est index and the mean frequency ratings of the topics that comprise the index? 
Table 181 provides the data for such graduates from icomp rehens ive schools only. 

The index scores for the two types of graduates are not significantly dif- 
ferent. The conclusion is that the type of high school curriculum a graduate 
has followed does not influence the breadth of his convrer sat ional interests, as 
measured by the index. 

Comparison of the mean ratings indicate that vocational graduates are 
slightly more inclined to talk about labor union matters, whereas, academic 
graduates are slightly more inclined to talk about politics and music, art, 
and literature. The differences on the other topics of conversation are either 
negligible or non-existant . The overall conclusion is that the type of cur- 
riculum a graduate has followed has, with the exception of a few topics, a 
negligible influence on type of conversational interests in future years. 

The reader is reminded that the data herein discussed is what graduates 
claim they talk about and how frequently. There are indications that what is 
claimed may correspond with what they do talk about. For example, it is not 
unexpected that vocational graduates talk more frequently about labor union 
matters than academic graduates. Nor is it very surprising that both academic 
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Table 181. CONVERSATIONAL INTEREST INDEXES AND MEAN FREaUENCY RATINGS OF * 
CONVERSATION TOPICS BY TYPE OF GRADUATE (Based on graduates from compre- 
hensive schools only with no college level education) 



Topics of Conversation 






TYPE 


OF GRADUATE 






Vocational 


Academi c 




N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Your work .... 






1730 


2.9 


.71 


789 


2.8 


.76 


Religion . .. . . 






1720 


2.1 


.79 


788 


2.1 


.76 


Politics .... 






1702 


2.2 


.81 


783 


2.4 


.78 


Business conditions 




1699 


2.5 


.81 


788 


2.5 


.85 


World affai rs . . 




1 


1714 


2.6 


.79 


784 


2.7 


.73 


National affairs 






1707 


2.6 


.76 


780 


2.7 


CM 


State affai rs . • 






1691 


2.4 


.77 


788 


2.4 


.76 


Community problems 




1695 


2.3 


.84 


776 


2.4 


.81 


Your hobbies • . 




1 


1701 


2.7 


.88 


777 


2.6 


.92 


Sports and athletics . • . • 




1712 


2.9 


.86 


774 


3.0 


.84 


Music, art, literature, etc. 


• • • 


1694 


2.0 


.90 


772 


2.2 


.92 


Government matters • • • . . 




1694 


2.4 


.81 


782 


2.5 


.76 


Labor union matters 




1691 


2.1 


.92 


776 


1.9 


.89 


Your family , . . 






1701 


2.9 


.80 


773 


2.9 


.83_ 


CONVERSATION MEASURE 


N ^ 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


305 


61.3 


10. 0 


172 


62.9 


8.9 


Year of 


1958 


542 


62.3 


10.4 


267 


62.0 


9.6 


Graduation 


1962 


771 


60.4 


10.7 


357 


61.4 


11.1 




Combined 


1621 


61.2 


10.5 


796 


61.9 


10.2 



* 1 a Almost never; 2 ® Infrequently; 3 = Frequently; 4 » Almost always 



and vocational graduates talk more about work and family than, say, religion 
or labor union matters. Such agreements »ith expectation, while they do not 
validate the claims, do make them more credible. 














THE GRADUATE’S LEISURE ACTIVITIES 



Introduction 

<• 

The graduates were asked to indicate how frequently they engaged in the 
following type of leisure activities: 



1. Reading newspapers 

2. Engaging in craft hobbies 

3. Reading trade books, magazines, etc. 

4. Attending spectator sports 

5. Attending plays, concerts, ballet, etc. 

6. Watching television programs 

7. Reading general magazines 

8. Working at home shop activities 

9. Attending educational courses 



10. Engaging in team sports 

11. Engaging in performing arts 

12. Visiting or entertaining friends 

13. Reading non-fiction books 

14. Collecting stamps, coins, etc. 

15. Attending lectures & discussions 

16. Engaging in i’ndividual sports 
17* Listening to music at home 
18. Going to the movies 

The answer frequency categories were: (1) almost never, (2) infrequently, 

(3) frequently, and (4) almost always. The individual ratings provided the basis 
for a breadth of leisure activity index . This measure was obtained by multiplying 
the mean frequency rating of the graduate by 25. Each rating was given the value 
of the answer category indicated above, thereby giving the measure a range of 
25 to 100. For a more complete description of the measure, see Chapter 3* 



j The rationale for the use of the measure was the reasoning that leisure 

I activities are relevant to the concept of educating the whole person. The as- 

I 

I sumption is that a broad range of leisure activities reflect a broad and bal- 

i 

I anced interest in non-vocat ional activities. The defect of the assumption is 

I 

I that a narrow range of leisure activities does not necessarily mean a narrow 

k 

I interest in such activities. To a degree, conditions of income and opportunity 

I will influence and determine leisure activities. Despite this weakness of the 

I measure, it was felt that it explored a relevant dimension of the "total" indi- 

i vidual. Presumably, conditions of money and opportunity are randomly distrib- 

uted among some of the major independent variables that are analyzed in terms 
of the measure, e.g. type of school and school enrollment. 












Analysis by Year of Graduation 

How does the leisure activity index change with increased years out of 
school? Does the range of such activities increase, decrease or remain 
unchanged with age? Table 182 presents a frequency, percentage and cumula- 
tive percentage distribution of the* | index. 



Table 182. LEISURE ACTIVITY INDEX: FREQ.UENCY DISTRIBUTIONS 

FOR VOCATIONAL GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Leisure 


« 


j ,'yEAR of GRADUATION 


Activities 


1953 


11958 


1962 




C( 


omb i ne 


d 


C.l . 


N 


% 


C7o 


N 


% 


c% 


N 1 % 


C% 


N 


% 


C% 


100 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


1 


0.1 


lOOiO 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


1 


0.1 


100.0 


93-99 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


0 


q.o 


99.9 


1 


0.1 


100.0 


1 


0.1 


99.9 


85-92 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


1 


q.i 


99.9 


1 


0.1 


99.9 


2 


0.1 


99.8 


78-84 


4 


0.4 


100.0 


8 


0.5 


99.8 


17 


0.8 


99.8 


29 


0.5 


99.7 


70-77 


23 


2.1 


99.6 


60 


4.0 


99.3 


111 


4.9 


99.0 


194 


3.9 


99.2 


63-69 


128 


11.9 


97.5 


185 


12.3 


95.3 


317 


14.2 


94.1 


632 


13.1 


95.3 


55-62 


333 


31.0 


85.6 


504 


33.7 


83.0 


708 


31.7 


79.9 


1548 


32.1 


82.2 


48-54 


339 


31.5 


54.6 


417 


27.9 


49.3 


601 


26.9 


48.2 


1363 


28.3 


50.1 


40-47 


213 


19.8 


23.1 


265 


17.7 


21.4 


365 


16.4 


21.3 


846 


17o6 


21 .8 


33-39 


33 


3.1 


3.3 


50 


3.4 


3.7 


100 


4.5 


4.9 


185 


3.8 


4.2 


25-32 


2 


0.2 


0.2 


5 


0.3 


0.3 


10 


0.4 


0 ,^ 


18 


0.4 


0.4 


Number 


1075 


1496 


2231 


4819 


Mean 


54.00 


54.86 


55.06 


54.74 


Med i dn 


54 


55 


55 


54 


S.D. 


7.86 


8.49 


9.05 


8.64 



The mean values for 1962, 1958 and 1953 are respectively 55.1, 5^.9 and 
54.0, indicating a tendency for the active range of leisure activities to 
decrease with age. That does not mean time spent in leisure activities decreases 
within two to eleven years out of school. It implies only a shrinkage in the 
range of such activities. The change, however, is very slight within the years 
spanned by the study. Later data will show why this is so. 
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The mean frequency ratings for the different kinds of leisure activities 
are shown in Tabie i83. 

The ieisure activities are shown grouped in six categories: (1) reading 

^ activities, (2) seif-educat ion activities, (3) hobby activities, (4) athletic 

i activities, (5) fine arts activities, and (6) popular entertainment activities. 

i 

The arrows at the far left of the tabie indicate the direction of a consistent 
trend by year of graduation. As the years go by, the frequency of engagement 
in the following activities increases: newspaper reading, home workshop activ-* 

I 

I ities and T. V. watching. Activities that show a consistent decreasing trend 

f 

I with increased years out of school are: attending educational courses, attending 

I spectator sports, engaging in team sports, and listening to music for pleasure. 

I Other activities which show a decrease, albeit not a decrease for each year of 

i 

graduation group, are: attending lectures and discussion groups, engaging in 

r 

I hobbies, attending plays and concerts, engaging in individual! sports, and going 

I to the movies. 

I 

e 

I For all vocational graduates combined, the rank order of leisure activi- 

t; j 

ties, based upon the mean ratings shown in Table I83 is as follows: 



I 

! 

I 



I 



* i 



Type of Leisure Activity 

1. Reading newspapers 

2. Watching T.V. progrrijs 

3. Listening to music for pleasure • . 

4. Entertaining or visiting friends 

5. Engaging in individual sports . • . 

6. Reading general magazines 

7. Reading trade books and periodicals 

8. Going to the movies 

9. Attending spectator sports . . . . 

10. Working in home workshop 

11. Engaging in team sports 

12. Reading non-fiction . • ... . . . 

13. Attending educational courses . . . 



Almost never, 2 ■ Infrequently, 3 * Frequently and 4 
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Mean Rating * 

. . 3.4 

. . 2.9 

. . 2.9 

. . 2.8 
. . 2.7 
. . 2.6 
. . 2.5 

. . 2.4 

. . 2.3 

. . 2.2 



2.0 



2.0 



1.9 



Almost always 










14. Engaging in craft hobbies . 2.9 

15* Attending educational discussion groups 1.6 

16. Collecting stamps, coins, other objects ..... 1.5 

17* Attending plays and concerts 1.4 

1(8. Engaging in performing arts . 1.4 



The rank order of leisure activities in terms of the six groups 
defined previously, based upon a mean of the mean ratings, is as follows: 



1. General reading activities 2.7 

2. Popular entertainment 2.6 

3. Sports and athlet ic act i vi t ies .......... 2.1 

4. Self-educat ion activities 1.9 

5. Hobbies and home crafts 1.9 

6. Fine arts activities 1.8 



Analysis by Type of School 

How do the vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools 
compare in terms of breadth of leisure activities? The bottom section of 
Table 184 presents the data. 

There are no significant differences in the leisure activity indexes 
between graduates from the two types of schools. The conclusion is that the 
type of school from which the graduate comes does not influence his future 
range of leisure activities. 

Do the graduates from the two types of schools differ in the mean ratings 
given to the indivdual types of leisure activites? The ratings are shown in 
the upper section of Table 184. The rank or^j;r of leisure activities, based 
on mean ratings, is essentiaily the same for both groups. There are no sig- 
nificant differences between the mean ratings for specific activities. The 
conclusion is that the type of school attended is not a variable influencing 
specific future leisure time activities of vocational course graduates. 
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Table 184. LEISURE ACTIVITY INDEXES AND MEAN FREQUENCY 
RATINGS OF LEISURE ACTIVITIES BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Types of Leisure Activities 



TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Vocational 



Comprehensive 





" 1 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. . 




Reading newspapers 




2995 


3.4 


.82 


2112 


3.4 


.78 


1 


Reading non-fiction books 


2949 


2.0 


.86 


2073 


2.0 


.87 




Reading general magazines 


2972 


2.6 


.83 


2096 


2.7 


.83 




Reading trade books/periodicals 


2981 


2.5 


.87 


2089 


2.4 


.90 


2 


Attending educational courses 


2936 


1.9 


.97 


2073 


1.9 


.97 




Attending lestures, discussions 


2950 


1.5 


.79 


2081 


1 .6 


.84 




Engaging in craft hobbies 


2983 


1.9 


.91 


2093 


1.9 


.91 


3 


Working in a home workshop 


2954 


2.2 


.99 


2082 


2.2 


.96 




Collecting stamps, coins, etc. 


2929 


1.5 


.82 


2058 


1.5 


.84 




Attending spectator 


sports 


2972 


2.2 


.84 


2087 


2.3 


.86 


4 


Engaging in team sports 


2959 


1.9 


.94 


2096 


2.0 


.96 




Engaging in individual sports 


2977 


2.6 


.78 


2092 


2.7 


.78 




Attending plays, concerts, etc. 


2940 


1.4 


.65 


2073 


1.5 


.68 


5 


Engaging in performing arts 


2892 


1.4 


.74 


2031 


1.4 


.76 




Listening to music at home 


2969 


2.9 


.88 


2094 


2.9 


.88 




Watching T.V, programs 


2962 


2.9 


.91 


2091 


3.0 


.90 


6 


Entertaining/visitir 


r» friends 

W 


2952 


2.8 


.66 


2094 


2.8 


.66 




Going to movies 




2978 


2.4 


.74 


2100 


2.4 


.74 


LE 


•ISURE ACTIVITY MEASURE 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 






1953 


658 


54.0 


7.73 


417 


54.0 


8.07 




Year of 


1958 


851 


54.5 


8.49 


646 


55.3 


8.46 




Graduation 


1962 


1305 


54.8 


8.94 


926 


55.4 


9.19 






Combi ned 


2827 


54.5 


8.56 


1993 


55.1 


8.75 


•* 


1 ss Almost never; 2 = 


Infrequently; 3 ® 


Frequently; 


4 » Almost 


always 
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Analysis by Enrollment 

Do the vocational graduates f*rom small, medium and large enrollment 
schools, as defined in this study, differ in terms of the lesirue activity 
index? Is there a significant trend? The lower section of Table 185 pre* 
sents the data. 



Table 185. LEISURE ACTIVITY INDEXES AND MEAN FREQUENCY RATINGS 
OF LEISURE ACTIVITIES BY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



SIZE OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



Types of Leisure Activities 


< 500 


500-1500 


> 1500 






N 


M 


s.o. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Reading newspapers 


1709 


3.4 


.81 


1895 


3.4 


.79 


1503 


3.4 


.81 


1 Reading non-fiction books 


1676 


2.0 


.87 


1870 


2.0 


.87 


1476 


2.0 


.86 


Reading general magazines 


1690 


2.6 


.84 


1882 


2.6 


.82 


1496 


2.6 


.82 


Reading trade books/periodical 


1690 


2.5 


.88 


1883 


2.4 


.88 


1497 


2.5 


.90 


2 Attending educational courses 


1658 


1.9 


.95 


1870 


1.9 


.98 


1481 


2.0 


.99 


Attending lectures, discussion 


1669 


1.5 


.82 


1875 


1.6 


.82 


1487 


1.6 


.84 


Engaging in craft 


hobbies 


1695 


1.9 


.91 


1885 


1.9 


.91 


1496 


1.9 


.91 


3 Working in a home workshop 


1673 


2.2 


.99 


1876 


2.1 


.97 


1487 


2.1 


.97 


Co) lecting stamps 


, coins, etc. 


1679 


1.5 


.80 


1812 


1.5 


.83 


1496 


1.5 


.85 


Attending spectator sports 


1684 


2.2 


.86 


1881 


2.3 


.84 


1494 


2.2 


.84 


4 Engaging in team 


sports 


1684 


1.9 


.94 


I 87 I 


2.0 


.96 


1500 


2.0 


.94 


Engaging in individual sports 


1687 


2.7 


.78 . 


1879 


2.7 


.78 


1503 


2.7 


.79 


Attendi ng plays, concerts, etc 


1652 


1.4 


.64 


1868 


1.5 


.68 


1493 


1.4 


.66 


5 Engaging in performing arts 


1662 


1.4 


.73 


1788 


1.4 


.77 


1473 


1.4 


.74 


Listening to music at home 


1685 


2.9 


.88 


1886 


2.9 


.88 


1492 


2.9 


.87 


Watching T.V. programs 


1681 


2.9 


.91 


1879 


2.9 


.91 


1493 


2.9 


.90 


6 Entertai ni ng/vi si 


ting friends 


1681 


2.8 


. 66 


1874 


2.8 


.67 


1491 


2.8 


.66 


Goi ng to movies 




1693 


2.4 


.75 


1882 


2.4 


.73 


1503 


2.4 


.74 


LEISURE ACTIVITY MEASURE 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


379 


54.2 


7.80 


402 


54.1 


7.8 


294 


53.6 


8.00 


Year of 


1958 


497 


54.5 


8.52 


574 


54.8 


8.46 


426 


55.2 


8.47. 


Graduation 


1962 


710 


54.9 


9.29 


808 


55.4 


8.68 


713 


54.9 


9.21 




Combi ned 


1590 


54.6 


8.73 


1794 


54.9 


8.44 


1436 


54.7 


8.78 



* I s Almost never; 2 = Infrequently; 3 = Frequently; 4 = Almost always 
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The breadth of leisure activity Index Is not significantly related to 
school enrollment. The conclusion Is that school enrollment is not a vari- 
able influencing the vocational graduates' range of future leisure activities. 

Are there any differences in the mean ratings of frequency of leisure 
activities that suggest a relationship with the enrollment of former schools? 
The ratings are shown in the upper section of Table 185. There are no signif- 
icant trends among the mean ratings that suggest enrollment of the former 
school is a variable influencing frequency of leisure activities. The con- 
clusion is that future leisure activities are uninfluenced by size of school 
enrol Iment . 

Analysis by Race of Graduate 

How do Negro and white graduates differ in terms of the leisure activity 
index? The bottom section of Table 136 presents the data. 

Jithin each graduating class group, the Negro graduates have a higher 
index score than the white graduates. Although the differences are not sig- 
nificant, their consistency suggests that Negro graduates have a slightly 
broader range of leisure activities than white graduates, that is, they report 
a greater frequency of involvement in the leisure activities listed. 

How do the Negro and white graduates compare in terms of mean ratings for 
the individual leisure activities? The upper section of Table 186 presents 
the data. The mean ratings of Negro graduates are greater for the following 
factors, listed in order of the magnitude of the difference: 









I 





1. Engaging in team sports . . . . 

2. Attending spectator sports . . 

3. Engaging in performing arts . . 

4. Attending educational lectures 

5. Attending plays, concerts, etc. 

6. Listening to home music . . . . 

7. Reading non-fiction books . . . 



(2.6 vs. 1.9) 
(2.8 vs. 2.2) 
(1 .8 vs. 1.2) 
(1.9 vs. 1.5) 
(1 .8 vs. 1.4) 
(3.3 vs. 2.9) 
(2.3 vs. 2.0) 
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Table 186. LEISURE ACTIVITY INDEXES AND HEAN FREQUENCY 
RATINGS OF LEISURE ACTIVITIES BY RACE OF GRADUATE 



RACE OF GRADUATES 



Types of Leisure 


Activities 




White 


Negro 


Other 








M 


S.D. 


H 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Reading newspapers 


4721 


3.4 


.81 


337 


3.5 


.73 


19 


3.5 


.60 


1 Reading non-ficti 


on books 


4652 


2.0 


.86 


325 


2.3 


.89 


18 


2.3 


I.IO 


Reading general magazines 


4694 


2„6 


.83 


326 


2.8 


.83 


18 


2.7 


.80 


Reading trade books /periodica Is 


4691 


2.5 


.89 


332 


2.5 


.84 


18 


2.6 


.83 


2 Attending educational courses 


4641 


1.9 


.97 


322 


2.0 


1.00 


I 9 


2.4 


1.26 


Attending lectures, discussion 


4661 


1.5 


.79 


324 


1.9 


.94 


19 


1.7 


.96 


Engaging in craft 


hobbies 


4699 


1.9 


.91 


330 


1.8 


.92 


19 


1.8 


.99 


3 Working in a home workshop 


4668 


2.2 


.98 


320 


1.9 


.95 


19 


2.2 


1.18 


Collecting stamps 


, coins, etc. 


4620 


1.5 


.82 


322 


1.6 


.86 


19 


1.5 


.75 


Attending spectator sports 


4685 


2.2 


.84 


329 


2.8 


.83 


17 


2.5 


.78 


4 Engaging in team sports 


4681 


1.9 


.93 


326 


2.6 


I.OI 


19 


1.9 


.97 


Engaging in individual sports 


4699. 


2.7 


.77 


324 


2.5 


.92 


19 


2.3 


.80 


Attending plays, concerts, etc 


4637 


1.4 


.64 


331 


1.8 


.85 


17 


1.7 


.82 


5 Engaging in performing arts 


45^3 


1.3 


.71 


316 


1.8 


.98 


18 


1.2 


.53 


Listening to music at home 


4691 


2.9 


.88 


325 


3.3 


.75 


19 


2.8 


.87 


Watching T.V, programs 


4673 


2.9 


.91 


333 


3.1 


.86 


18 


2.8 


.96 


6 Entertaining/visiting friends 


4671 


2.8 


.66 


329 


2.9 


.72 


18 


2.6 


.59 


Going to movies 




4707 


2.4 


.74 


325 


2.5 


.75 


59 


2.5 


.75 


LEISURE ACTIVITY MEASURE 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


1027 


53.9 


7.75 


43 


57.6 


9.25 


3 


52.7 


5.31 


Year of 


1958 


1385 


54.6 


8.23 


97 


58.8 


10.68 


5 


48.6 


10.07 


Graduat i on 


1962 


2042 


59.7 


8.82 


170 


59.0 


10.44 


8 


63.1 


8.21 




Comb i ned 


4471 


54.5 


8.41 


310 


58.7 


10.37 


16 


56.6 


10.72 



* I ■ Almost never; 2 ■ Infrequently; 3 ■ Frequently; 4 ■• Almost always 
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The rank order of the six group of activities, based upon group means of 
individual mean ratings, differ for the two races. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



White Graduates 
Popular entertainment . 
General reading .... 
Sports and athletics 
Self-education .... 
Hobbies and crafts . « 
Fine arts activities . 



Negro Graduates 



(2.70) 


General reading . . . 


. . (2.86) 


(2.66) 


Popular entertainment 


. . (2.83) 


(2.26) 


Sports and athletics 


. . (2.63) 


(1.96) 


Fine arts activities 


. . (2.30) 


(1.86) 


Self-education . . . 




(1.86) 


Hobbies and crafts 


. . (1.43) 






Since it has been shown that neither the type of school nor the school enroll- 
ment influence the leisure activity index or the mean frequency ratings of the 
activities, it is reasonable to assume school factors are not the source of the 
differences between Negro and white graduate leisure activities. The differ- 
ences are more likely the products of differences in social and cultural milieu. 
It must be remembered that the Negro in our survey is a high school graduate. 

He certainly does not correspond to the commonly held image of the Negro high 
school dropout. Relative to their respective numbers, a smaller percentage of 
Negroes graduate from high schools than do white students. Those that do may 
have greater upward strivings than do their white counterparts. This may account 
for some of the differences in leisure activities. 



Analysis by Type of Graduate 

How do vocational and academic graduates compare in terms of the leisure 
activity index? Do the academic graduates, perhaps because of their greater 
exposure to a broader education, have a greater breadth of leisure activities? 
The lower section of Table 18? presents the data. It should be understood that 
the percentage of college graduates and those who have had some college is 
greater among the academic graduates. 



I 







Within each of the graduating class groups, the academic graduates have a 
slightly higher leisure activity index score than do the vocational graduates. 
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Table I 87 . LEISURE ACTIVITY INDEXES AND MEAN FREQ,UENCY RATINGS OF 
LEISURE ACTIVITIES BY TYPE OF GRADUATE (Based on all graduates 
regardless of formal educational level attained.) 



TYPE OF GRADUATE 





Types of Leisure Activities 


. Vocational 


Academic 








N 


M 


S.Pi 


N 


M 


S.D. 




Reading newspapers 




5107 


3.4 


.80 


1753 


3.5 


.73 


1 


Reading non-fiction 


books 


5022 


2.0 


.87 


1731 


2.8 


.88 




Reading general magazines 


5068 


2.6 


.83 


I 740 


2.8 


.78 




Reading trade books/ periodicals 


5070 


2.5 


.89 


1733 


2.5 


o93 


2 


Attending educational courses 


5009 


1.9 


.97 


1720 


2.2 


1.08 




Attending lectures, 


discussions 


5031 


1.6 


.81 


1733 


1.9 


.93 




Engaging in craft hobbies 


5076 


1.9 


.91 


1746 


1.7 


.84 


3 


Working in a i.ome workshop 


5036 


2.2 


.98 


1723 


1.7 


.88 




Collecting stamps, coins, etc. 


4987 


1.5 


.83 


1746 


1.5 


.81 




Attending spectator 


sports 


5059 


2.3 


,85 


1741 


2.4 


.81 


4 


Engaging in team sports 


5055 


2.0 


.95 


1735 


2.1 


.98 




Engaging in individual sports 


5069 


2.7 


.78 


1732 


2.6 


.81 




Attending plays, concerts, etc. 


5013 


1.4 


.66 


1736 


1.7 


.77 


5 


Engaging in performing arts 


4923 


1.4 


.74 


1729 


1.5 


.87 




Listening to music at home 


5063 


2.9 


.88 


1743 


3.0 


.85 




Watching T.V, programs 


5053 . 


2.3 


.91 


1731 


2.8 


.97 


6 


Entertainir.g/visiting friends 


5046 


2.8 


,66 


1738 


2.8 


.68 




Goi ng to movies 




5078 


2.4 


.74 


1742 


2.3 


.72 


LEISURE ACTIVITY MEASURE 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 






1953 


1075 


54.0 


7.86 


421 


55.8 


7.56 




Year of 


1958 


1497 


54.9 


8.49 


559 


55.5 


7.90 




Graduation 


1962 


2231 


55.1 


9.05 


784 


56.7 


8.48 






Combined | 


4820 


54.7 


8.64 


1764 


56.1 


8.10 



* I » Almost always; 2 ■ Infrequently; 3 ■ Frequently; 4 ■ Almost always 
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The differences are not significant. However, their consistency suggests 
academic graduates may have a slightly greater involvement in leisure activ- 
ities, The higher educational attainment in the academic graduate group 
may account for the differences. 

How do the graduates compare in terms of the mean frequency ratings for 
the individual leisure activities and for the leisure activities grouped Into 
the six categories described previously? The upper section of Table 18? shows 
the mean* frequency ratings. 

The academic graduates are more frequently engaged in the following actlv- 

Itles: . 

1. Reading non-fiction books . (2.8 vs. 2,0; 

2. Attending educational courses (2,2 vs, 1.9) 

3. Attending lectures and discussions . . (1.9 vs. 1.6) 

4. Attending plays, concerts, etc. . . . . (1.7 vs. 1 . 4 ) 

5. Reading general magazines (2.8 vs. 2.6) 

This may be a direct reflection of, the very much higher percentage of academic 
graduates in the sample who attended college. Since a substantial number of 
the 1962 and 1958 academic graduates were st i 1 1 Jn coH^e at the time- of the 
survey, the differences may be a reflection of a college attendance period 
rather than what happens after formal education has been completed. 

The vocational graduates are more frequently engaged in craft hobbles 
and home workshop activities. 

The rank order of the six activities most frequently engaged in is essen- 
tially the same for both types of graduates: 

Academic Graduates Vocational Graduate s. 

1. Reading newspapers (3.5) Reading newspapers (3.4) 

2. Listening to music (3.0) Listening to music (2.9) 

3. Watching television (2.8) Watching television (2.8) 

4. Visiting/entertaining friends (2.8) Visiting/entertaining friends (2.8) 

5. Reading general magazines . . (2.8) Engaging in individual sports (2.7) 

6. Reading non-fiction books . . (2.8) Reading general mazazines . . (2.6) 
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The rank order of the six activity groups, based upon group means of indi- 



vidual mean frequency ratings. 


for the two types of graduates is as follows: 




Academic Graduates 




Voca t i ona 1 G radua tes 




1. Self-educational activities 


:(3.3) 


Popular entertainment 


(2.7) 


2. General reading activities 


(3.0) 


General reading activities 


(2.6) 


3. Popular entertainments 


(2.6) 


Sports and athletics 


(2.3) 


4. Sports and athletics 


(2.3) 


Sel f-educat ional activities 


(2.0) 


5. Fine arts activities 


(2.1) 


Fine arts activities 


(1.9) 


6. Hobby activities 


(1.6) 


Hobby activities 


(1.9) 



Tabie 187 compared vocational and academic graduates without regard to 

their attained level of formal education at the time of the survey. Since a 

much higher percentage of academic graduates than vocational graduates attended 

or completed college, it is reasonable to assume that amount of education influ- 

« 

enced the differences shown in Table 187. A more equitable comparison is in 
order. 

i 

How do vocational and academic high school graduates with no college edu- 
cation compare in terms of the leisure activity index, and the mean frequency 
ratings of the individual activities that comprise the index? Table 188 pro- 
vides the data for graduates from the same comprehensive schools. 

The leisure activity indexes for the two types of graduates are not sig- 
nificantly different for any of the year of graduation groups. The conclusion 
is that the type of curriculum the graduate has followed in high school, i.e. 
academic or vocational, does not influence the range of his leisure activities 
as an adult. 

When the mean frequency ratings of the individual leisure activities are 
compared, the conclusion is much the, same, i.e. the type of high school curric- 
ulum followed does not significantly influence future adult leisure activities. 
The mean ratings are slightly higher for the academic graduates in some activ- 
ities, but the differences are not statistically significant. It does appear, 
however, that vocational course graduates engage in home workshop activities 
more frequently than academic graduates — a hardly surprising fact. 
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Table 188. LEISURE ACTIVITY INDEXES AND MEAN FREQUENCY RATINGS 
OF LEISURE ACTIVITIES BY TYPE OF GRADUATE (Based on graduates 
from comprehensive schools only with no college level education) 



TYPE OF GRADUATE 



Types of Leisure Activities 


Vocational 


Academi c 




1 I 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


■ " . i 

Reading newspapers 


1726 


3.4 


.80 


790 


3.5 


•76 


1 Reading non-fiction books 


1689 


2.0 


.85 


772 


2.1 


.86 


Reading general magazines 


1711 


2.6 


.85 


782 


2.7 


.82 


Reading trade books/periodicals 


1700 


2.3 


.90 


774 


2.4 


.94 


2 Attending educational courses 


1687 


1.8 


.89 


771 


1.8 


.93 


Attending lectures, discussions 


1697 


1.5 


.77 


780 


1.5 


.77 


Engaging in craft hobbies 


1708 


1.9 


.91 


785 


1 1.8 


• 

00 

VD 


3 Worki ng i n a 


home work shop 


1700 


2.2 


.96 


767 


1.8 


.91 


Collecting stamps, coins, etc. 


1677 


1.5 


.84 


789 


1.5 


.87 


Attending spectator sports 


1697 


2.3 


.86 


781 


2.4 


.84 


4 Engaging in team sports 


1707 


2.0 


.97 


780 


2.1 


.96 


Engaging in individual sports 


1706 


2.7 


.78 


779 


2.6 


.84 


Attending plays, concerts, etc. 


1690 


1.4 


.64 


777 


1.5 


.72 


5 Engaging in performing arts 


1648 


1.4 


.73 


776 


1.5 


00 

• 


Listening to 


music at home 


1707 


2.9 


.90 


784 


3.0 


.89 


Watchi ng T. V. 


programs 


1701 


3.0 


.90 


771 


3.0 


.94 


6 Entertaining 


or visiting friends 


1708 


2.8 


.67 


781 


2.8 


.71 


Goi ng to movies 


1713 


2.4 


.75 


782 


2.4 


.75 


LEISURE ACTIVITY MEASURE 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


312 


53.3 


8.1 


172 


54.5 


8.4 


Year of 


1958 




54.8 


8.5 


267 


54.2 


8.6 


Graduation 


1962 


776 


54.6 


9.1 


357 


54.9 


8.9 




Comb i ned 


1625 




8.8 


796 


54,6 


8.7 



* I * Almost never; 2 = Infrequently; 3 * Frequently; 4 * Almost always 
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THE GRADUATE’S ORGANIZATION AFFILIATIONS 



Introduction 



The graduates were asked to Incjlicate their present membership status in 
the following kinds of community organisations: 



1. 


Rel Igious 


7. 


Veterans 


2. 


Pol it ical 


8. 


Business or trade 


3. 


Service 


9. 


Cultural 


4. 


Sports 


10. 


Civic 


5. 


Labor 


II. 


Youth 


6. 


Fraternal 


12. 


Professional 



The membership status categories represented different degrees of active 
participation. They were: (l) not a member, (2) inactive member, ( 3 ) active 

member, and (4) presently an officer. The ratings provided the basis for an 
organization affiliation index , which reflected degree of active participa- 
tion in community organizations. The affiliation measure was obtained bv 
multiplying the mean frequency rating of the graduate by 25. Each rating was 
given the value of numbers preceding the aforementioned answer categories. 

For a more complete description of the measure, see Chapter 3* 



The rationale for the use of the measure was the reasoning that degree 
of organization affiliation reflected social interaction with different seg- 
ments of the community. In a democratic society, such social interaction Is 
desirable. It may be looked upon as a measure of the degree to which the 
individual is an influence in his community. Certainly, somewhere within the 
concept of education of the total person, there must be recognition of the 
dimension of organizational affiliation and leadership. Hence, one of the 
goals of education might be to instill a motivation and capability for active 
participation In recognized organizations in our society. 
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Analysis by Year of Graduation 

How does the organization affiliation index change with increased age 
or years out of high school? Does the degree of active participation in 

community organizations increase as, the graduate gets older and more estab- 

» 

lished in his community? Table 189 presents a frequency, percentage and 
cumulative percentage distribution pf the affiliation measure. 



Table 189. ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION INDEX: FREdUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS 

FOR VOCATIONAL GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Aff 1 1 latlon 


1953 


1958 




1962 




Combined 


C.l. 


N 


% 


C7o 


N 


% 


C7o 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


% 


c % 


100 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


93-99 


0 


0«0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


85-92 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


0 


, 0.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


78-.S4 


0 


0.0 


100,0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


70-77 


0 


0,0 


lOO.C 




0.1 


100.0 


2 


0.1 


100.0 


3 


0.1 


100.0 


63-69 


1 


0,1 


100.0 


1 


0.1 


99.9 


2 


0.1 


99.9 


4 


0.1 


99.9 


55-62 


12 


1.1 


99.9 


9 


0.5 


99.8 


10 


0.4 


99.8 


31 


0.6 


99.8 


48-54 


32 


2.8 


98.8 


37 


2.3 


99.3 


44 


1.8 


99.4 


113 


2.5 


99.2 


40-47 


174 


15.4 


96.0 


160 


9.8 


97.0 


160 


6.5 


97.6 


494 


10.9 


96.7 


33-39 


384 


34.1 


80.6 


494 


30.3 


87.2 


577 


23.5 


91.1 


1460 


32.0 


85.8 


25-32 


525 


46.5 


46.5 


928 


56.9 


56.9 


1656 


67.6 


67.6 


2449 


53.8 


53.8 


Number 


1128 


I630 


2451 


4554 


Mean 


33.90 


32.24 


31 .06 


33.08 


Median 


33 


31 


29 


31 


S . D . 


6.67 


6.11 


5.84 


5.98 







The mean values for 1962, 1958 and 1953 are respectively 31.1, 32.2 and 
33.9, indicating a trend of increased orgainzation affiliation with more years 
out of school. This is as expected, and requires that the index be used to 
compare individuals or groups with like years out of high school. 
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Table 190 provides the mean ratings of affiliation with each type of 
organization. The upward point ing af rows represent consistently higher mean 
ratings for greater years out of school for the type of organizations so 
marked, i.e. religious, labor, fraternal and professional organizations. For 
all types of organizations, other tha.i youth, athletic and cultural organiza- 
tions, the 1953 graduates have a higher mean rating than the 1962 graduates. 

Based upon mean ratings, the three types of organization with which grad- 
uates have the most active affiliation are: (1) religious, (2) labor, and 

( 3 ) athletic organizations. 

The mean ratings indicate something else about the vocational graduate; 
he is not a member of many organizations, and when he is, he is usually an 
inactive member. The percentages of non-membership and inactive membership 
reported below for ail graduates combined shows his non-membership more clearly. 



Type of Organization 


Not 


a Member 


Inactive 


Rel igious 




22*6 % 


38.3 % 


Political 




82.2 


13.6 


Serv i ce 




93.3 


3.5 


Athletic 




73.0 


7.3 


Labor Union 




68.6 


10.6 


Fraternal 




89.1 


4.9 


Veterans 




95.7 


2.9 


Business 




86.4 


5.8 


Cultural 




93.6 


2.7 


Civic 




92.9 


3.8 


Youth 




85.4 


7.6 


Professional 




88.6 


3.4 


The vocational graduate does not 


conform to the 


stereotype “joiner" 


American. As shall be shown later, neither does the 


academic graduate. 


This may be because the survey covers 


the 


young adult 


: years on1y« Organi 


zatlon affiliation status may change with 


the middle 


yeai's. 




UK 



mu 



ii - 31 




i 



mm 
















Analysis by Type of School 

How do vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools 
compare In terms of the organization affiliation Index? The lower section 
of Table 191 presents the data. 



Table 191. ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION INDEXES AND MEAN FREQUENCY 
RATINGS OF ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Types of Organizations 



TYPE OF SCHOOL 
Vocational I Comp rehens 



I ve 





N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Religious . . . . 




2970 


2.2 


c83* 


2083 


2.2 


.83 


Political . . . . 




2944 


1.2 


.51 


2076 


1.2 


.53 


Service 




2937 


1.1 


.40 


2057 


1.1 


.45 


Athlete 




2939 


1.5 


.84 


2050 


1.5 


.86 


Labor union . . , 




2946 


1 .6 


.85 


2059 


1.5 


.81 


Fraternal . . . . 




2940 


1.2 


.54 


2057 


1.2 


.51 


Veterans . . . . 




2944 


1.1 


.30 


2060 


1.1 


.29 


Business or trade 


• • • • • 


2938 


1.2 


00 

LTV 

• 


2064 


1.2 


.59 


Cultural . . . . 




2945 


1,1 


.40 


2061 


1.1 


.45 


Civic 




2934 


l.l 


.40 


2049 


1.1 


.45 


Youth 




2932 


1.2 


.62 


2060 


1.2 


.62 


Professional , , 




2912 


1.2 


.58 


2045 


1.2 


.60 


ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION 


N 


M 


S,D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


669 


33.5 


6.36 


429 


34.6 


7.08 


Year of 


1958 


921 


32.2 


5.90 


709 


32.3 


6.37 


Graduation 


1962 


1434 


31,1 


5.95 


1^17 


30,9 


5.67 




Comb i ned 


3069 


32,0 


6.10 


2158 


32.1 


6.35 



* 4 a Presently an officer; 3 * Active member; 2 « Inactive member; 
1 = Not a member 
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Within each year of graduation group, there is no significant difference 
in the organization affiliation index between graduates of the two types of 
schools. The conclusion is that the type of school the vocational graduate 
has attended has no bearing on his future active participation in community 
organizations. 

Are there any significant differences in the mean affiliation ratings 
given to the different types of organizations by the graduates of the two 
types of schools? The upper section of Table I9l shows the mean affilia- 
tion scores. There are no significant differences in any of the comparisons. 
The type of school attended by the graduate does not influence the type of 
organization he affiliates with after graduation. 



Analysis by School Enrollment 

How do vocational graduates frqm small, medium, and large enrollment 
schools, as defined in this study, differ in terms of the organization affil- 
ation index? is there a significant trend? The lower section of Table 192 
presents the data. 

Although the affiliation index increases slightly with increased enroll- 
ment for each year of graduation group, the trends are not significant. The 
conclusion is the school enrollment is not a variable influencing the gradu- 
ates' future affiliation with community organizations. The slight tendency 
for a higher affiliation index for large enrollment schools can be attributed 
to the location of such schools in major metropolitan areas where there is a 
greater representation of the types of organization listed. For example, mere 
of the trades in metropolitan areas are labor union affiliated than in the 
smaller communities. 

Are there any differences in the mean ratings of affiliation with indi- 
vidual types of organizations in terms of school enrollment? The mean ratings 
are shown in the upper section of Table 192. There is no trend of mean ratings 
by enrollment for any of the organization categories. The conclusion is that 
the e.:rollment of the graduate's former school is unrelated to his future affil 
iation with the types of organizations covered by the survey. 
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Table 192. ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION INDEXES AND MEAN FREQUENCY 
RATINGS OF ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION BY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



Types of Organizations 


< 500 


500-1500 


1 >1500 






N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Rel igious . . , 




1685 


2.2 


.84 


1874 


2.2 


.82 


1494 


2.2 


GO 

• 


Political . . . 




1666 


:1.2 


.53 


1864 


1.2 


.49 


1490 


1.2 


.54 


Service .... 




1667 


;i.i 


.39 


1853 


1.1 


.44 


1474 


1.1 




Athlete .... 




1671 


il.5 


.84 


1844 


1.5 


.86 


1474 


1.5 


.85 


Labor union . . 




1666 


1.5 


.82 


1854 


1.5 


.84 


1485 


1.6 


.85 


Fraternal . . ^ 




1667 


1.2 


.53 


1856 


1.2 


.51 


1474 


1.2 


.56 


Veterans . . . 




1 666 


1.1 


.31 


1858 


1.1 


.30 


1480 


1.1 


.28 


Business or trade 


1668 


1.2 


.56 


1851 


1.2 


.58 


1483 


1.2 


.61 


Cultural . . . 




1673 


1.1 


.39 


1853 


1.1 


.43 


1480 


1.1 


.45 


Civic 




1670 


1.1 


.44 


1843 


1.1 


.41 


1470 


1.1 


.43 


Youth 




1665 


1.2 


.59 


1852 


1.2 


.63 


1475 


1.2 


.63 


Professional . , 




1652 


1.2 


.53 


1835 


1.2 


.61 


1470 


1.2 


.61 


ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


J407 


33 . 't 


6.53 


428 


33.6 


6.49 


293 


35.0 


6.97 


Year of 


1958 


533 


31.7 


5.67 


642 


32.3 


6.18 


455 


32.8 


6.45 


Graduation 


1962 


777 


30.9 


5.94 


906 


31.0 


5.61 


768 


31.3 


5.99 




Combi ned 


1722 


31.3 


6.08 


1987 


32.0 


6^08 


1518 


32.4 


6.48 



* 4 « Presently an officer; 3 *» Active member; 2 * Inactive member; 1 Not a member 



Analysis by Race of Graduate 



Do Negro and white graduates differ in terms of the organization affil- 
iation index? The lower section of Table 193 presents the data. 



Within each of the year of graduation groups, the Negro graduates have a 
slightly higher organization affiliation index than the white graduates. The 
consistency of the differences suggests that Negro graduates tend to become 
members of, and participate more actively in, organizations than do white 
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Table 193. ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION INDEXES AND MEAN FREQUENCY 
RATINGS OF ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION BY RACE OF GRADUATE 



RACE OF GRADUATE 



Types of Organizations 


White 

* 


Negro 


Other 






N 


M 


s.o. 


N 


M 


S.O. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Religious . . . . 




4681 


2.2 


.83 


328 


2.4 


.84 


19 


1.7 


.73 


Political . . . . 




4660 


1.2 


.51 


316 


1.3 


.63 


19 


1.2 


.52 


Service 




4638 


Cl 


.42 


311 


1.1 


.44 


19 


1.1 


.45 


Athlete 




4636 


C5 


.83 


310 


1.8 


.97 


18 


1.5 


.83 


Labor union . . . 




4648 


1.5 


.84 


112 


lc5 


.84 


19 


1.4 


.67 


Fraternal . . . . 




4641 


1.2 


.53 


311 


1.2 


.55 


19 


1.0 


.22 


Veterans . . . . 




4647 


1.1 


.28 


312 


1.1 


.41 


19 


1.1 


.22 


Business or trade 


4646 


1.2 


.58 


311 


1.3 


.64 


19 


1.4 


.67 


Cultural . . . . 




4649 


1.1 


.40 


312 


1.3 


.68 


19 


1.0 


.22 


Civic 




4632 


1.1 


.41 


306 


1.3 


.62 


19 


1.1 


.45 


Youth 




4634 


1.2 


.60 


313 


1.5 


a 

00 

0 


19 


1.3 


.55 


Professional , . 




4606 


1.2 


.58 


305 


1.3 


.69 


19 


1.3 


.80 


ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION 


N 


: M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


1073 


33.8 


6.56 


42 


37.1 


8.23 


3 


35.0 


4.24 


Year of 


1958 


1475 


32.3 


5.91 


i iO 


34.2 


8.00 


5 


27.8 


2.99 


Graduation 


1962 


2192 


31.0 


5.64 


183 


34.0 


7.24 


10 


32.4 


5.85 




Comb i ned 


4757 


32.0 


6.04 


336 


34.5 


7.68 


18 


31.6 


6.55 



* 4 » Presently an officer; 3 " Active member; 2 » Inactive member; i « Not a member 



graduates. It should be kept in mind, however, that the differences are not 
great. Furthermore, neither Negro nor white graduates are strong joiners. 
They are overwhelmingly non-members. 



Are there any differences in the mean affiliation ratings between Negro 
and white graduates? The upper section of the table shows tiie mean ratings. 

In no case are the mean affiliation ratings of white graduates greater than 
comparable ratings by Negro graduates. The Negro graduate is more frequently 
a member of the following types of organizations: athletic, youth, religious, 

cultural and civic organizations. 
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In rank order, the top three types of organizations in terms of mean 
affiliation ratings are the same for both Negro and white graduates: 



(l) religious, (2) athletic, and ( 3 ) labor union. The differences are not 

so much in kinds of organizations both races become members of, but in the I 

percentages that become members and the degree of active involvement. 

) 

I 

Analysis of Type of Graduate 

How do vocational and academic graduates compare in terms of the organi- I 

zation affiliation index? Do the academic graduates, because of their broader 
education, become actively involved in community and other organizations to 
a greater degree than do vocational graduates? The lower section of Table 19^ j 

presents the data. j 

Within each year of graduation group, the organization affiliation index 
Is slightly greater for academic graduates than for vocational graduates. */hile ! 

the differences are not significant, their consistency suggests academic graduates | 

are slightly more involved in community organizations than vocational graduates. 



How do the two types of graduates compare in terms of the mean affilia- 
tion ratings? The upper section of Table 194 presents the data. The differ- 
ences are negligible, albeit consistently in favor of the academic graduates, 
with the exception of veterans' organizations and labor unions, in which voca- 
tional graduates are more active. Academic graduates are somewhat more active 
in professional organizations, e.g. 17 percent of the academic graduates reported 
they were officers in such organizations, whereas, only 7.4 percent of vocational 
graduates reported officer status. 



In general, then, there are slight but consistent differences that indi- 
cate academic graduates are more actively involved in community and other 
organizations. What happens to those differences when vocational and academic 
graduates, from comprehensive schools only, who have no college education are 
compared? Table 195 provides the data. 
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fable 194. ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION INDEXES AND MEAN FREaUENCY 
RATINGS OF ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION BY TYPE OF GRADUATE 
(Based on all graduates regardless of formal educational level attained) 



TYPE OF GRADUATE 



Types of Organizations 


Vocational 


Academi c 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Religious . . • • 




5053 


2.2 


.83 


1739 


2.3 


.85 


Political . . . . 




5020 


1.2 


.52 


1734 


1.3 


• 62 


Service • • . • • 




4994 


1.1 


.42 


1721 


1.2 


.55 


Athlete 




4989 


1.5 


.85 


1715 


1.6 


• 

00 

VO 


Labor union • . . 




5005 


1.5 


.84 


1723 


1.3 


.67 


Fraternal . , . . 




4997 


1.2 


.53 


1728 


1.3 


.70 


Veterans • . • • 




5004 


1.1 


.30 


1728 


1.0 


00 

CM 

• 


Business or trade ..... 


5002 


1.2 


.58 


1722 


1.3 


.64 


Cultural . • . . 




5006 


1.1 


.42 


1721 


1.2 


.60 


Ci vi c 




4983 


1.1 


.42 


1721 


1.2 


.50 


Youth 




4992 


1.2 


.62 


1720 


1.3 


.73 


Professional . . 




4957 


1.2 


.59 


1706 


1.4 


.79 


ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


1128 


33.9 


6.66 


423 


36.2 


7.85 


Year of 


1958 


1630 


32.2 


6.11 


562 


33.6 


6.56 


Graduation 


1962 


2^^54 


31.1 


CO 

• 


794 


32.3 


6.2 




Combined 


5227 


32.0 


6.21 


1779 


33.6 


A2_ 



* 4 =» Presently; 3 = Active member; 2 « Inactive member; 
I - Not a member 



Within each year of graduation group, the organization affiliation index 
shows no significant difference between comprehensive school vocational and 
academic graduates who have had no college. It is noteworthy that the dif- 
ferences in favor of the academic graduates found when college educated grad- 
uates were included In the comparison (Table 194) have now virtually disappeared. 
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Table 195. ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION INDEXES AND MEAN FREQUENCY 
RATINGS OF ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION BY TYPE OF GRADUATE 
(Based on graduates from comprehensive schools only with no college level education) 



Types of Organizations 



TYPE OF GRADUATE 



Vocational 





N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 


Religious . . . 






1697 


2.2 


.81 


779 


2.2 


.83 


Political , . , 






1694 


1.2 


.51 


777 


1.2 


.53 


Service , , . . 






1679 


1.1 


.40 


776 


1.2 


.51 


Athletic • • . 






1672 


1.5 


.84 


769 


1.5 


00 

00 

• 


Labor union . . 






1680 


1.5 


00 

• 


772 


1.4 


• 

00 

o 


Fraternal , , , 






1678 


1.1 


.47 


779 


1.2 


.54 


Veterans . . . 






1679 


1.1 


.30 


777 


1.1 


.30 


Business or trade . . . . 




1683 


1.2 


.57 


776 


1.2 


.59 


Cultural , , . 






1685 


1.1 


.41 


776 


1.1 


.51 


Civic 






1673 


1.1 


.41 


772 


1.1 


.44 


Youth . c . . . 






1684 


1.2 


.60 


771 


1.3 


.67 


Professional 






1672 


1.2 


.53 


769 


1.2 


.57 


ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION 


N 


M 


S.D. 


N 


M 


S.D. 




1953 


326 


34.1 


6.6 


173 


34.8 


6.9 


Year of 


1958 


584 


32.0 


6.1 


269 


32.7 


6.2 


Graduation 


1962 


850 


30.7 


5.4 


364 


31.0 


5.4 




Combined 


1762 


31.7 


6.0 


806 


32.3 


6.2 



Academi c 



* if ** Presently an officer; 3 “ Active member; 2 — Inactive member; 
1 a: Not a member 



The differences between the mean ratings shown at the top of Table 195 
also fail to be significant. The conclusion is that there is no difference 
in community organization affiliation between vocational and academic course 
graduates with no college level education. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FINDINGS ABOUT THE GRADUATES 






□ Employment Mobility Analysis 

□ Ordinal Day of Return Analysis 

□ Military Service Analysis 
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CHAPTER 12 SUMMARY 

S 

5 

} 

s 

( 

I Analysis of Job Mobility 

Job mobility measure . The number of moves vocational graduates made to 
other cities for employment was multiplied by the sum of v^eights assigned 
to distances moved to provide a measure of employment mobility. 

f, 

2, Year of graduation . The mean number of moves to other cities for grad- 
uates of I953» 1958 , and 1962 was .4, .3. and .2 — indicating very little 
mobility of vocational graduates. The percentage that moved to another 
city to get their first job is negligible. Of those who do move to other 
cities, the majority of cases are for distances less than 300 miles. 

3 . Type of school . There is no significant difference between graduates of 
vocational and comprehensive schools in terras of job mobility as herein 
defined. 

School enrollment . There is no significant difference between graduates 
of small, medium, and large enrollment schools in terms of job mobility 
as herein defined, 

5* Race of graduates . No conclusion can be drawn about job mobility dif- 
ferences between Negro and white graduates on the basis of the uncor^’ 
rected sample. See text for details. 



Ordinal Day of Return Analysis 

6. Ordinal day of return . This has reference to how many days it took for 
the graduate's questionnaire to be returned. It reflects promptness and 
cooperation in returning the questionnaire. 

7 . Year of graduation . There is no significant difference between the grad- 
uates of I953» 1958 , and 1962 in terms of mean number of days required 

to return the questionnaire. 

8. Type of school . Vocational school graduates were slightly quicker to 
return questionnaires than comprehensive school graduates. 

9 . School enrollment . There is no significant difference between graduates 
of small, medium, and large enrollment schools in terms of promptness of 
questionnaire return. 

10. Race of graduates . Negro graduates were slightly less prompt in return- 
ing the questionnaire than white graduates. 

11. Academic versus vocational graduates . Academic graduates were somewhat 
more prompt in returning questionnaires than vocational graduates. 

i 

(Continued in Appendix B) 
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ANALYSIS OF JOB MOBILITY 



Introduction 

To what extent do vocational graduates move to other cities to find 
employment or to improve their employment status? What are the distances 
moved? 

A measure was developed to reflect both aspects of mobility, i.e. num- 
ber of new city moves and distances moved. The graduate's score on the job 
mobility measure, was obtained by multiplying the sum of weights, ranging 
from 2 to 7» assigned to distances moved from 50 to more than 1200 miles by 
the number of moves made. The measure is for comparative purposes only. 

It cannot be interpreted directly in terms of number of moves or distances 
moved. The higher the score, the greater the graduate's Job mobility which 
is a product of number of moves and weights assigned to distances moved. 

See Chapter 3 for a more complete definition of the measure. 

In Chapter 3» it was shown that the Job mobility measure was unrelated 
to v.iiy of the other occupational measures, i.e. employment security, related 
placement. Job relatedness. Job satisfaction, and earnings progression. It 
was concluded that those who moved to other cities to take Jobs fared neither 
better or worse in terms of the occupational measures than those who stayed in 
the urea in which they went to school, individuals may, of course, be excep- 
tions to the general rule. The finding is particularly relevant to the wide- 
spread idea that efforts should be made to stimulate employment mobility, to 
encourage people to go where the Jobs are. In terms of the occupational meas- 
ures used in this study, there is no evidence that those who go are better off 
than those who stay. It should be kept in mind, however, that these findings 
apply to vocational graduates, not to the general labor market as such . 

The present section continues the analysis of the mobility measure in 
terms of the basic study variables. 
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Analysis by Year of Graduation 

Within each year of graduation group, what is the mean and median number 




of new city moves reported by graduates? What is the frequency distribution 
for the number of moves reported? Table 196 provides the data. A later table 
will provide comparable data in terms of the job mobility measure described 
earl ier. 



Table 196. NUMBER OF MOVES TO OTHER CITIES; FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR 

VOCATIONAL GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Number of New 


1953 


1 958 


1962 


City Job Moves 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


M 


C% 


N 


M 


C7o 


6 


1 


0.1 


100.0 


0 


- 


- 


0 


- 


- 


5 


3 


0.3 


99.9 


0 


- 


- 


0 


- 


- 


4 


7 


0.7 


99.6 


5 


0.4 


100.0 


2 


0.1 


100.0 


3 


25 


2.4 


98.9 


23 


1.7 


99.6 


12 


0.7 


99.9 


2 


71 


6.8 


96.5 


66 


4.7 


98.0 


52 


3.1 


99.2 


1 


174 


16.8 


89.7 


219 


15.7 


93.3 


161 


9.7 


96.0 


0 


756 


72.9 


72.9 


1080 


77.5 


77.5 


1439 


86.4 


86,4 


Number of Cases 


1037 


1393 


1666 


Mean 


0.42 


0.32 


0.13 


Median 


0.0 


0.0 


6.0 


S. D. 


0.83 


0.67 


0.52 




The mean number of jobs that involved changes in residence to other cities 
were .42, .32 and .18 for the graduates of 1953» 1958 and 1962 respectively. 

The median number of such moves for all three year of graduation groups was 
zero. The data in Table 196 indicate the following; (l) The great majority 
of vocational graduates find all their jobs in the city where they went to 
school. Approximately 73, 77 and 86 percent of the 1953, 1958 and 1962 gradu- 
ates respectively have never moved to another city for employment purposes. 
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C<j) with Increased years out of school, the number of such moves reported 
increases. However, the Increase Is negatively accelerated. There Is no 
evidence of a relatively high mobility period after so many years out of 
school . 

Less than three percent of the* graduates reported that their first full- 
time job after graduation involved a move to another city. This is understand- 
able in view of the age of high scljiool graduates. Unless they have friends or 
relatives In other cities with who they can sta/, it is very unlikely that they 
will make such moves at their age. How does this agree with the opinion held 
by some vocational educators that schools should not necessarily confine their 
trade training to local employment Opportunities, that they should think more 
broadly in terms of state, regional or even national employment opportunities? 

The mobility findings offer little support for such views. First, there is 
very little mobility in the sense that the term is herein used. Second, the 
evidence Indicates that those who h^ve made such moves are no better off in 
terms of working In the trades studied or highly related trades than those 
who have made no such moves. 

Table 197 provides similar data in terms of the job mobility measure which 
takes into account both number of moves to other cities and the distances moved. 

The mean values of ,45, i.O and 2.06 for 1962, 1958 and 1953 graduates 
respectively reflect what was established in Table 196. There is relatively 
little job mobility, as defined, among vocational graduates. It is a rela- 
tively infrequent factor among recent graduates, but does Increase with increased 
years out of school. Even at eleven years out of school, however, the great 
majority of graduates have yet to make a move to another city to obtain employ- 
ment . 

When the vocational graduates do move to other cities, what distances do 
they go? Table 198 shows a distribution of distances moved by the three year 
of graduation groups. 

Within each year of graduation group, the majority of the moves has been 
for distances less than 300 miles. The median distance moved is greater for 












Table 197. JOB MOBILITY INDEX? FREaUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS 
FOR VOCATIONAL GW^DUATES 3Y YEAR OF GRADUATION 






I 




Year of Graduation 



Employment 


1953 




1958 




1962 


Comb i ned 


Mob! 


lity 


N 


7o 


C7o 


N 


% 


C7o 


N 


7o 


C7o 


N 


7o 


C7o 


> 


100 


2 


0. 


2 


100.0 


0 


; 0.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100,0 


2 


0.1 


100.0 


90- 


99 


0 


0. 


0 


99.8 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


0 


OoO 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


99.9 


80- 


89 


1 


0. 


1 


99.7 


o' 


; 0.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


1 


0.1 


99.9 


70- 


79 


2 


0. 


2 


99.6 


0 ; 


0.0 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


2 


0.1 


99.9 


60- 


69 


5 


0. 


5 


99.4 


3 , 


0.2 


99.8 


1 


0.0 


100.0 


9 


0.2 


99.8 


50- 


59 


3 


0. 


3 


98.9 


3 ' 


0.2 


99.8 


0 


0.0 


99.9 


6 


0.2 


99.6 


40- 


49 


2 


0. 


2 


98.6 


5 : 


0.4 


99.6 


3 


0.1 


99.9 


10 


0.3 


99.5 


1 

O 


39 


8 


0. 


8 


98.4 


5 


0.4 


99.2 


1 


0.1 


99.8 


14 


0.4 


99.2 


20- 


29 


18 


1. 


9 


97.6 


17 


1.3 


98.8 


13 


0.8 


99.7 


48 


1.2 


98.8 


10- 


19 


34 


3. 


5 


95.7 


30 


2.3 


97.5 


25 


1.6 


98.9 


89 


2.2 


97.6 


0- 


9 


884 


92. 


2 


92.2 


1259 


95.2 


95.2 


1562 


97.3 


97.3 


3717 


95.4 


95.4 


Number 


959 


1322 


1605 


3898 


Mean 


2.06 








1.00 


0.45 


1.03 


Med i an 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


S. 0. 


10.45 


5.45 


3.22 


6.4S 



the 1953 graduates than for 1958 and 1982 graduates, indicating older graduates 
move somewhat greater distances. However, what is impressive is the relatively 
short distances moved. The implication for vocational education is clear. The 
labor market for which a school trains persons in the trade is relatively small 
in terms of geographic area. The great majority never obtain employment outside 
the city in which they received their high school education. Those that do, do 
not go great distanc ' from that city. 

It should be pointed out that these conclusions are tentative depending 
upon the results of correcting the sample for the address unknown cases. It 
is very likely that there is substantially greater mobility, as defined, among 
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Table 198. DISTANCES MOVED FOR EMPLOYMENT: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 

FOR VOCATIONAL GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Distances I YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Moved For 
Jobs (miles) 


1 1953 


1958 


1962 


1 N 


% 


C% 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


% 


c% 


> 


1200 


^5 


11.4 


100.0 


34 


9.1 


100.0 


16 


6.5 


100.0 


601 - 


1200 


32 


8.1 


88.6 


28 


7.5 


90.9 


16 


6.5 


93.5 


301 - 


600 


55 


13.9 


80.5 


50 


13.4 


83.4 


34 


13.8 


87.0 


151 - 


300 


Ik 


18.7 


66.6 


55 


14.7 


70.0 


44 


17.9 


73.2 


51 - 


150 


96 


24.2 


47.9 


94 


25.1 


55.3 


58 


23.6 


55.3 


< 


50 


94 


23.7 


23.7 


113 


30.2 


30.2 


78 


31.7 


31.7 


NUMBER MOVES 


396 


— 


— 


374 


— 


— 


246 







the address unknown cases. In metropolitan areas, it is quite possible that 
graduates have moved to other parts of a city without leaving a forwarding 
address. In some of the smaller towns, however, the inability to locate the 
graduate through normal postal channels would seem to indicate a move to 
another city. On the basis of such reasoning, the mobility picture presented 
can be expected to change with sample correction. 

Analysis by Type of School 

How do vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools com- 
pare in terms of job mobility? Table 199 presents the data. 

Within each of the year of graduation groups, the comprehensive school 
graduates have a slightly higher mean job mobility score than the vocational 
graduates. The individual differences, however, are neither substantial nor 
statistically significant. The conclusion is that job mobility is unrelated 
to the type of high school attended. . 
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Table 199. JOB MOBILITY INDEX: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL 

AND COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 



Year of 
Graduation 



1953 



1958 



1962 



Comb I ned 



Type of School 



Job Mob 11 1 ty 



Vocational •••••••• 

Comprehensive 

Vocational 

Comprehensive •••••• 

Vocational ••• 

Comprehensive o 

Vocational 

Comprehensive 

J 



N 



600 

359 



773 

555 



M 



1.6 

2.8 



0.9 

1.2 



958 

647 



2341 

1558 



0.4 

0.6 



0.8 

1.3 



S . D < 



9.6 

11.6 



5.1 

5.8 



3.1 

3.4 



6.0 

7.0 



Analysis by School Enrollment 

How do graduates of small, medium and large enrollment schools, as defined 
in this study, compare in terms of the job mobility measure? Table 200 provides 
the data. 

Within and across the year of graduation groups, there is no consistent 
pattern of the mean mobility scores that suggests Job mobility is related to 
the enrollment of the high school attended. It must be concluded that job 
mobility and school enrollment are unrelated variables. 



Analysis by Race of Graduates 

How do white and Negro vocational graduates compare in terms of the job 
mobility measure? T.ible 201 provides the data. 
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Table 200. JOB MOBILITY INDEX: COMPARISON OF SMALL, MEDIUM 

AND LARGE ENROLLMENT SCHOOL VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 



Year of 




Job Mobil ity 


Graduation 


School Enrollment 


N 


M 


S.D. 




< 500 


342 


2.0 


12.0 


1953 


500-1500 


351 


2.4 


10.3 




> 1500 ... 


266 


1.7 


8.1 




< 500 


437 


1.1 


5.4 


1958 


300-1500 


516 


l.O 


5.5 




> 1500 


370 


0.9 


5.4 




< 500 . , 


5't7 


0.6 


3.9 


1962 


500-1500 


562 


0.4 


2.4 




> 1500 .... 


496 


0.4 


CM 

• 




< 500 


1328 


l.l 


7.3 


Combined 


500-1500 


1438 


1.1 


6.3 




> 1500 


1133 


0.9 


5.5 



Table 201. JOB MOBILITY INDEX: COMPARISON BY RACE OF VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 



Year of 


1 


Job Mobil ity 


Graduation 


Race of Graduate 


N 


M 


S.D. 




White 


914 


2.2 


10.2 


1953 


Negro 


35 


0.0 


0.0 




Other 


3 


0.0 


0.0 




White 


1217 


l.l 


5.7 


1958 


Negro 


77 


0.3 


1.6 




Other 


4 


0.0 


0.0 




White 


1443 


0.5 


3.3 


1962 


Negro 


119 


m 

o 


3.3 




Other 


4 


0.0 


0.0 




White 


3585 


l.l 


6.7 


Comb i ned 


Negro 


232 


CTi 

m 

o 


2.5 




Other 


ll 


0.0 


0.0 
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Within each year of graduation group, the white graduates have a greater 
mean job mobility than the Negro graduates. The mobility difference between 
the two races increases with increased years out of school. Despite these 
differences, it cannot be concluded that the Negro has less job mobility, as 
defined, than the white graduate. The data in Table 201 is based upon those 
who were iocatable and provided a questionnaire. It is lown, however, that 
a substantially greater percentage of the Negro graduates were address unknown 
cases cespite intensified efforts to locate them in the city in which they went 
to school. Thus, it may well be that, if data were available on the address 
unknown Negro graduates, the job mobility of the Negro graduates would be 
greater than that of the whites. The correction of the sample for address 
unknown and non-respondent cases, discussed in the Appendix, does not resolve 
the analysis. Correction for race of graduates could not be undertaken because 
the percentage of whita and Negro graduates in the sol icited sample of over 
ten thousand graduates was unknown. Inferences about the relative returns of 
white and Negro graduates could only be made by comparing the return perfor- 
mance of known all-Negro schools with that of schools known to have all or 
virtually all white graduates. The schools could not or would not identify 
graduates in terms of race. 

Under the circumstances described, no conclusion can be reached about the 
relative job mobility of white and Negro graduates on the basis of data herein 
presented. 

Analysis by Type of Graduate 

How do academic and vocational course graduates, who have had no college 
education, compare in terms of the job mobility measure? Table 202 provides 
the data. 

Within each year of graduation group, the academic graduates have a higher 
mean mobility score than the vocational graduates. Only the difference gener- 
ated by the 1953 graduates, however, is significant. Thus, although both types 
of graduates exhibit relatively low job mobility, the academic graduates have 
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Table 202. JOB MOBILITY INDEX: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL 

AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES WITH NO COLLEGE EDUCATION 



Year of 


Type of Graduate 


Job Mobi 1 i ty 


Graduat ion 


N 


M 


S.O. 


1953 


Vocational 


771 


1.3 


6.7 




Academic ^ 


143 


5.5 


30.0 


1958 


Vocational ... 


1112 


0.9 


5.1 




Academic ^ , 


212 


1.6 


5.2 


1962 


Vocational 


1449 


0.5 


3.3 




Academic 


209 


0.9 


4.7 


Combined 


Vocational 


33't4 


0.8 


4.9 


Academic ^ 


564 


2.1 1 


16.0 



somewhat greater job mobility than the vocational graduates. Why this should 
be so, is a matter for further study. One plausible hypothesis is that the 
vocational graduates who enter the trade studied or highly related trades are 
less mobile because of a relatively greater association with labor organiza- 
tions and the seniority benefits that go with such associations. It should 
be recalled that vocational graduates had greater employment security as a 
group than academic graduates. The unemployment stimulus to job mobility 
would therefore be less. 
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ORDINAL DAY OF RETURN ANALYSIS 



introduction 

Ordinal day of questionnaire return refers to the number of days between 
the initial contact of the qrsduate and when a questionnaire was received from 
him. Thus, it is a measure of the graduates' promptress and cooperation in 
returning the questionnaire. 

The primary purpose of the measure was to determine whether there were 
relationships between promptness of return and the occupational and non-occu- 
pationai measures. Such relationships would imply that those who did not 
return a questionnaire would perform differently on the occupational and non- 
occupational measures, if one is willing tvo assume that the non-respondents 
to the seventh and last contact are on a continuum with the non-respon Jents 
to earlier contacts who were prodded into a questionnaire return. It was 
shown in Chapter 3 that the ordinal day of return measure correlated signif- 
icantly with only two occupational measures, job relatedness and employment 
security . One would predict, therefore, that non-res "Jondents would perform 
differently on these two measures than the respondents. Similarly, one 
would predict that there would be no difference between respondents and non- 
respondents converted to respondents by intensified efforts on those meas- 
ures that are unrelated to ordinal day of return. The outcome has consider- 
able significance for survey methodology where correction for non-respondents 
must be considered. 

Quite apart from such methodological considerations, the measure is of 
interest as a reflection of possible willingness to cooperate. This section 
is concerned with the analysis of the ordinal day of return measure in terms 
of the basic study variables. 
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Analysis by Year of Graduation 

How do the graduates of 1953, 1958 and 1962 compare in terms of the 
ordinal day of return measure? Table 203 presents the data. 

Table 203. ORDINAL DAY OF Q.UESTIONNAIRE RETURN: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 

FOR VOCATIONAL GRADUATES BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



Ordinal Day 


1953 


1958 


1962 


Combined 


C. 1. 


N 


% 


C% 


N 


% 


C7o 


N 


% 


C7o 


N 


7o 


C?4 


91-100 


9 


0.8 


100.0 


14 


0.9 


100.0 


14 


6.6 


100.0 


37 


0.7 


100.0 


81- 90 


4 


0.4 


99.2 


7! 


0.4 


99.1 


17 


0.7 


99.4 


28 


0.6 


99.3 


71- 80 


14 


1.2 


98.8 


28 


1.7 


98.7 


39 


1.6 


98.7 


81 


1.6 


98.7 


o^ 

1 

o 


34 


3.0 


97.6 


88 


5.5 


97.0 


154 


6.4 


97,1 


280 


5.4 


:/7.2 


51- 60 


52 


4.7 


94.6 


58 


3.6 


91.5 


107 


4.4 


90.7 


219 


4.3 


91.8 


41- 50 


113 


10.1 


89.9 


175 


iO.9 


87.9 


246 


10.2 


86.3 


537 


10.4 


87.5 


O 

1 


91 


8.1 


79.8 


133' 


8.3 


77.0 


165 


6.8 


76.1 


390 


7.5 


77.1 


21- 30 


139 


12.4 


71.7 


154 


9.5 


68.7 


292 


12.1 


69.3 


591 


11.4 


69.6 


11-20 


286 


25.5 


59.3 


363 


22.6 


59.2 


538 


22.2 


57.2 


1188 


23.0 


58.2 


1- 10 


379 


33.8 


33.8 


589 


36.6 


36.6 


848 


35.0 


35.0 


1818 


35.2 


35.2 


Number 


1121 


1609 


2420 




5169 






Mean 


23.44 


24.28 


24.75 


24.37 


Median 


15 


15 


15 


15 


S. D. 


19.08 


20.52 


20.66 


20.30 



The mean ordinal day of return for 1953, 1958 and 1962 graduates is 23. A4, 
24.28 and 24. 75* The differences are negl igible. The promptness of return is 
apparently unrelated to years since graduation from high school. Graduates of 
more than ten years ago were just as prompt with their returns as were graduates 
of two years before the survey was undertaken. In Chapter 2, it v>ras reported 
that the percentage of questionnaires returned, based on locatable graduates, 
was 59.7, 65.1 and 71.4 percent for the graduates of 1953, 1958 and 1962 respec- 
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tively, indicating a decreasing rate of return with increased years out of 
school. The lack of such a relation with the ordinal day of return measure 
indicates ordinal day of return and rate of return are unrelated. 

Analysis by Type of School 

How do the vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools 
compare in terms of jhe number of days required to return the questionnaire? 
Table 204 provides the data. 



Table 204. ORDINAL DAY OF QUESTIONNAIRE RETURN: COMPARISON OF 

VOCATIONAL AND COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 



Year of 


Type of School 


Ordinal 


Day of Return 


Graduation 


N 


M 


S.D. 




Vocational 


687 


22.5 


18.4 


1953 


Comprehensive 


434 


24.9 


20.1 




Vocational . . 


912 


22.8 


19.8 


1958 


Comprehensive . 


698 


26.2 


21.3 




Vocational 


1413 


23.9 


20.5 


1962 


Comprehensive 


1007 


26.0 


20.9 




Vocational 


3027 


23.3 


19.8 


Combined 


Comprehensive 


2143 


25.9 


20.9 



Within each year of graduation group, the mean ordinal day of return is 
slightly less for vocational school than comprehensive school graduates. Whil 
not substantial, the consistency of the difference suggests those from voca- 
tional schools were quicker to respond with completed questionnaires. Shall 
this be interpreted as greater willingness to cooperate? 
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Analysis by School Enrollment 

Hpw do the vocational graduates of small, medium and large enrollment 
schools, as defined in this study, compare in terms of the number of days 
required to return the questionnaire? Table 203 provides the data. 



Table 205* ORDINAL DAY OF (lUESTIONNAIRE RETURN: COMPARISON OF SMALL, 

MEDIUM AND LARGE ENROLLMENT SCHOOL VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 



Year of 
Graduat Ion 


School Enrol Iment 


Ordinal 


Day of Return 


N 


M 


S.D. 




< 500 


416 


22.0 


17.7 


1953 


500 - 1500 ........ 


399 


23.1 


19.8 




> 1500 


3O6 


25.9 


19.6 




< 500 ..... 


543 


21.7 


19.1 


1958 


500 - 1500 . 


604 


25.8 


21.2 




> 1500 


463 


25.3 


20.9 




< 500 


783 


24.3 


20.8 


1962 


500 - 1500 


855 


25.1 


21.0 




> 1500 


782 


24.8 


20.3 




< 500 


1747 


22.9 


19.6 


Combined 


500-1500 


1869 


25.0 


20.9 




> 1500 


1554 


25.2 


20.4 



No consistent trend relating ordinal day of return to school enrollment 
is revealed in the data. Individual differences between enrollment categories 
are not significant. The conclusion is that the promptness with which gradu- 
ates returned questionnaires is unrelated to the enrollment of the school from 
which they came. If promptness of return is interpreted as an indicator of 
willingness to cooperate, it must be concluded that such willingness is also 
unrelated to school enrollment. 
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Analysis by Race of Graduate 



How do white and Negro graduates compare in terms of number of days 
required to return the questionnaire? Table 206 provides the data. 



Table 206. ORDINAL DAY OF QUESTIONNAIRE RETURN: COMPARISON BY 

RACE OF VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 



Year of 




Ordinal 


Day of Return 


Graduation 


i\aC6 Or urdCiUdtO 


N 


M 


S.D 




White ..... 


1067 


23.4 


19.2 


1953 


Negro 


42 


25.8 


17.0 




Other 


3 


14.0 


5.4 




White ...... . 


1456 


23.6 


20.0 


1958 


Negro 


no 


31.4 


24.2 




Other . 


6 


20.8 


12.3 




White * 


2159 


24.6 


20.5 


1962 


Negro 


186 


26.3 


22.1 




Other 


10 


19.8 


16.1 




White 


4700 


24.0 


20.1 


Combined 


Negro 


339 


27.9 


22.4 




Other 


19 


19.2 


13.9 



Within each year of graduation group, the mean ordinal day of return for 
Negro graduates is slightly higher than for white graduates. The difference 
for the 1958 graduates is about a week. While the differences are not statis- 
tically significant, their consistent direction suggest Negro graduates are 
slightly slower to respond with questionnaires than white graduates. 
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Analysis by Type of Graduate 

How do vocational and academic graduates compare in terms of number of 
days required to return the questionnaire? Table 207 provides the data. 



Table 207. ORDINAL DAY OF QUESTIONNAIRE RETURN: COMPARISON OF 

VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES 



Year of 




Ordinal 


Day of Return 


Graduation 


1 ypG or uraOUclLO 


N 


M 


S.D. 


1953 


Vocational 


434 


24.9 


20.1 




Academic . . . .; 


423 


24.5 


19.0 




Vocational 


698 


26.2 


21.3 


1958 


Academic .... 


561 


23.8 


19.1 




Vocsti lonsi 


1007 


26.0 


20.9 


1962 


Academic 


793 


23.7 


19.4 




Vocational .......... 


3027 


23.3 


19.8 


Comb i ned 


Academic 


1777 


23.9 


19.2 




Within each year of graduation group, the academic graduates took slightly 
less, although not significantly less, time to return their questionnaires. 

I 

The small differences do not warrant any interpretation about the relative 
willingness to cooperate between the two types of graduates. 
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MILITARY SERVICE AMONG GRADUATES 

Introduction 

The military service data obtained from the graduates was primarily for 
the purpose of determining their erpployable time in the period beginning with 
graduation and ending with June, 1964, the close .of the period surveyed. It 
may be a matter of interest to some to know whether the percentage of graduates 
who claimed military service is rellated to the basic study variables. 



Analysis by Year of Graduation 

Does the percentage of grad'iates claiming military service differ for the 
three year of graduation groups? Table 208 provides the data. 

Table 208. MILITARY SERVICE CLAIMED: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 

BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 

CLAIMED MILITARY SERVICE 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



1953 


1958 


1962 


Comb i ned 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


817 


70.2 


986 


59.5 


t 

873 


I 35.1 


2685 


50.4 



The percentage of 1953» 1958 and 1962 graduates who reported military 
service was 70,2, 59.5 and 35.1 respectively. On the assumption that most 
graduates that enter the services do so within three years after graduation, 
the data suggest that fewer vocational graduates are entering the services 
in recent years. 
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Analysis by Type of School 

How do vocational graduates from vocational and comprehensive schools 
compare in terms of percentage claiming military service? Table 209 pro- 
vides the data. 

Table 209. MILITARY SERVICE CLAIMED: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 

FROM VOCATIONAL AND COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS 



D 



n 



CLAIMED MILITARY SERVICE 



TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Vocat ional 


Comprehensive 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1605 


51.4 


1080 


49.0 



The percentage is 51.^ for vocational school graduates and 49.0 for 
comprehensive school graduates. The conclusion is there is no difference 
between the graduates of the two types of schools in terms of military ser- 
vice. 

Analysis by Enrollment 

How do the graduates of small, medium and large enrollment schools, as 
defined in this study, compare in percentage claiming military service? 
Table 210 provides the data. 

Table 210. MILITARY SERVICE CLAIMED: COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 

OF SMALL, MEDIUM AND LARGE ENROLLMENT SCHOOLS 

CLAIMED MILITARY SERVICE 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



< 500 


500 - 


1500 


> 1500 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


966 


55.0 


967 


48.0 


752 


48.4 
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There is no consistent trend between school enrollment and percentage 
of graduates claiming service, although a greater percentage of small enroll- 
ment school graduates claim military service. Since the graduates of small 
enrollment schools had no more difficulty in finding jobs than those of medium 
or large enrollment schools, (Chapter S) the greater percentage claiming mili- 
tary service cannot be related to employment difficulties in small enrollment 
school communities. 



Analysis by Race of Graduate 

How do white and Negro graduates compare in terms of percentage that 
claim military service? Table 211 presents the data. 



Table 211. MILITARY SERVICE CLAIMED: COMPARISON 

BY RACE OF GRADUATE 



CLAIMED MILITARY SERVICE 



RACE OF GRADUATE 



Whi 


te 


Negro 


Other 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


2439 


50.3 


I4S 


42.2 


8 


42.1 



A smaller percentage of Negro graduates claim military service than white 
graduates. The difference of eight percent is significant. In the absence of 
study data that might explain the difference, no hypotheses are offered. 

Analysis by Type of Graduate 

[ How do academic and vocational course graduates from the same schools com- 

I pare in terms of percentage claiming military service? Table 212 presents the 

data. 

L 
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Table 212. MILITARY SERVICE CLAIMED: COMPARISON 

OF VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC GRADUATES 



CLAIMED MILITARY SERVICE 



TYPE OF GRADUATE 



Vocat lonal 


Academic 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1080 


49.0 


763 


42.9 



Forty-nine percent of the vocational graduate from comprehensive schools 
claim military service versus forty-three percent of the academic graduates. 
One factor accounting for the difference is deferment of military service for 
reason of college attendance among the 1962 and 1958 graduates. 
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APPENDIX 

SECTION 



A 



SCHOOLS SURVEYED BY STUDY* 



I. NORTHEAST 



1. Westbrook High School 
Westbrook, Maine 

2. J. M. Wright Reg. Vo-Tech School 
Stamford, Connecticut 

3. Oliver Wolcott Reg. Vo-Tech School 
Torrington, Connecticut 

4. Diman Vocational High School 
Fall River, Massachusetts 

5. Haverhill Trade High School 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 

6. Q,uincy Trade High School 
Quincy, Massachusetts 

7. Boston Trade High School 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 

8. Cole Trade High School 
Southbridge, Massachusetts 

9. Waltham Vocational High School 
Waltham, Massachusetts 

10. Pawtucket Vocational High School 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 

11. St. Johnsbury Trade School 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 



ii'. MIDEAST 

12. William Jason Comprehensive High School 
Georgetown, Delaware 



13* Bladensburg Senior High School 
Bladensburg, Maryland 

14. Fairmont Heights Senior High School 
Fairmont Heights, Maryland 

15. Philip Schuyler High School 
Albany, New York 

16. Sewanhaka High School 
Floral Park, New York 

17. Linton High School 
Schenectady, New York 

18. Abington Senior High School 
Abington, Pennsylvania 

19 . Eddystone Senior High School 
Eddystone, Pennsylvania 

20. Central Dauphin High School 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

21. Hazleton Senior High School 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 

22. Greater Johnstown Joint High School 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

23. Tyrone Junior-Senior High School 
Tyrone, Pennsylvania 

24. William Penn Senior High School 
York, Pennsylvania 

25 . Chamberlain Vocational High School 
Washington, D. C. 



: 



*The numbers of the schools correspond with the school numbers in Table 9, 
Chapter 1, which indicates by year of graduation the number of graduates 
selected from each school. 







26. 


Camden County Vo-Tech High School 
Merchantvl 1 le, New Jersey 


41. Patterson Cooperative High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


27. 


Middlesex County Vo-Tech High School 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


42. Lima Senior High School 
Lima, Ohio 


28. 


Hutchison-Central Technical High School 
Buffalo, New York 


43. Norwood High School 
Norwood, Ohio . 


29. 


McKinley Vocational School 
Buffalo, New York 


44. Dunbar Vocational High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


30. 


Saunders Trade and Technical School 
Yonkers, New York 


4S. Chicago Vocational High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


31. 


William E. Grady Vo-Tech High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


46. Gerstmeyer Technical High School 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


32. 


Mount Vernon High School 
Mount Vernon, New York 


47 . Washington Trade School 
Detroit, Michigan 


33. 


Erie Technical Memorial High School 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


48. Anderson High School 
Anderson, Indiana 


34. 


Connelley Vocational High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


49 . Max S. Hayes Trade School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


35. 


Wi 1 1 iamsport Technical Institute 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


50 . Macomber Vocational High School. 
Toledo, Ohio 


III. 


GREAT LAKES 


IV. PLAINS 


36. 


Mount Vernon Township High School 
Mount Vernon, Illinois 


51 . Davenport Central High School 
Davenport, Iowa 


37. 


Alton Senior High School 
Alton, Illinois 


52 . Des Moines Technical High School 
Des Monies, Iowa 


38. 


North High School 
Evansville, Indiana 


53 . Poplar Bluff Senior High School 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri 


39. 


Eastern High School 
Lansing, Michigan 


54 . Topeka Trade School 
Topeka, Kansas 


40. 


Central High School 
Pontiac, Michigan 


55 . Minneapolis Area Vo-Tech School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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56. 0 *Fallon Technical School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


71. Maggie Walker High School 
Richmond, Virginia 


57. Springfield Vo-Tech Industrial 
Springfield, Missouri 


72. Jefferson High School 
Roanoke, Virginia 


V. SOUTHEAST 


73. Jefferson County Vocational School 
Tarrant, Alabama 


58. Anniston High School 
Anniston, Alabama 


74. Orange County Vocational School 
Orlando, Florida 


59. Murphy High School 
Mobile, Alabama 


75 . Lively Technical School 
Tallahassee, Florida 


60. Hot Springs High School 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


76. George W. Carver Vocational School 
Atlanta, Georgia 


61. Northwestern Senior High School 
Mi ami , Florida 


77 . Jordan Vocational High School 
Columbus, Georgia 


62. Dixie Hollins Comprehensive High School' 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


78. Theodore Ahrens Trade School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


63. Pascagoula High School 
Pascagoula, Mississippi 


79. Owensboro Area Vo-Tech School 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


64 . Hillside High School 

Durham, North Carolina 


80 . Baton Rouge Vo-Tech School 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


65. New Hanover High School 

Wilmington, North Carolina 


81. Sullivan Memorial Trade School 
Bogalusa, Louisiana 


66 . T. L. Hanna High School 
Anderson, South Carolina 


82. Gastonia Industrial Education Center 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


67 . Wilson High School 

Florence, South Carolina 


83. Murray Vocational School 
Charleston, South Carolina 


68 . Howard High School 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 


84 . Virginia Mechanics Institute 
Richmond, Virginia 


69. Fulton High School 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


85. Wyoming County Vo-Tech School 
Pineville, West Virginia 


70. Memphis Technical School 
Memphis, Tennessee 


86 . McDowell Vocational School 
Welch, West Virginia 
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VI. 


SOUTHWEST 


00 

• 


Tucson High School 
Tucson, Arizona 


• 

00 

00 


Jay High School 
Jay, Oklahoma 


89: 


Capitol Hill High School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


VO 

o 

• 


Duncan Senior High School 
Duncan, Oklahoma 


91. 


Brownsville High School 
Brownsville, Texas 


92. 


Denison High School 
Denison, Texas 


93. 


John Tyler High School 
Tyler, Texas 


94. 


El Paso Technical High School 
El Paso, Texas 


VII. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


95. 


William J. Palmer High School 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


VIII. 


PACIFIC 


96. 


Las Vegas High School 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


97. 


Benson Polytechnic High School 
Portland, Oregon 


VO 

00 

• 


Fremont High School 
Los Angeles, California 


99. 


John A. O'Connell Vocational High School 
San Francisco, California 


100. 


Pacific High School 

San Bernardino, California 
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CHAPTER SUMMARIES (continued) 



CHAPTER 2 SUMMARY 



Procedure for Sample Correction 



10 . 



Logic of sample correction. The necessity for considering sample cor- 
rection was recognized, and the general logic of such correction was 
described. 



II 



Sgmple c orrection for non-respondents . A five per cent corrective sample 
of vocational (N = I36) and academic non-respondents (N « 37) was selected 
for intensive follow-up. The returns were respectively 66 per cent (N « 90) 
and 65 per cent (N — 24). Consult text for correction procedure. 



12 . 



^mp.le correction for address unknowns . A five per cent corrective sample 
of vocational (N = 132) and academic (N = 48) address unknowns was selected 
for intensive search. The returns were respectively 5 1 per cent (N » 68) 
and 46 per cent (N =» 22). Consult text for correction procedure. 



CHAPTER 3 SUMMARY 



Derived Measure Intercorrelations 



9 . 



Occupational measures. Of the 45 potential interrelationships between 
the occupational measures, 16 were established by the standard of 
interpretation adopted. Consult the text for details of the inter- 
correlational analysis. 



10. 



NgnroccupaJLional measures . Of the 28 potential relationships between 
the non-occupatlonal measures, 7 were established by the standard of 
interpretation adopted. Consult the text for details of the Inter- 
correlational analysis. 



II. 



Occupat ional-non- occupational measures . Of the 8O potential relation- 
ships between occupational and non-occupat ional measures, 17 were 
established by the standard of interpretation adopted. Consult the text 
for details of the intercorrelat ional analysis. 
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CHAPTER 5 SUMMARY 



Reasons for Not Getting Job in Trade Studied 

Year of graduation * In order of frequency, the reasons given for not 
getting jobs in same or highly related trades were: (1) no jobs avail- 

able, (2) liked other work more, (3) not accepted as apprentice, and (4) 
insufficient pay. 

i3» Type of school. No significant differences in reasons given for not 

getting job in trade studied between graduates of vocational and compre- 
hensive schools. 

l4. Enrollment of school . Reasons given for not getting job in trade vary 
with school enrollment; e.g., smaller percentage of large enrollment 
school graduates give the reason "no job available." 

15* Race of graduate . A substantially larger percentage of Negro than white 
graduates reported that no job was available in the trade studied. Also, 
Negroes reported that they were not accepted into an apprenticeship 
program. 



Opinion of How Well Prepared for the Trade 

16. Year of graduation . Graduates of all class years who went into the 
trades studied or highly related trades reported they were well pre- 
pared by their high school training. 

17. Type of school . Comprehensive and vocational school graduates had an 
equally high opinion of how well they were prepared for the trade. 

18. Enrollment of school . Small, medium, and large enrollment schools had 
an equally high opinion of how well they were prepared for the trade. 

19. Race of graduate . The analysis was omitted because too few Negroes re- 
ported they obtained their first job in the trade studied or allied trade. 



Methods Used to Get First Job 



20. Year of graduation . The rank order of the top six acknowledged sources 
of help in finding the first job was: (1) friend or relative (38%), (2) 

school teacher (18%), (3) school placement service (10%), (4) school coop 
programs (9%), (5) answering want ads (7%), and (6) school counselor (5%). 
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21. Type of school . Vocational school graduates acknowledge help In find- 
ing the first job to school sources more frequently than comprehensive 
school graduates. 

22. Enrollment of school . The size of school enrollment Is, with one ex- 
ception, unrelated to the frequency with which different sources of job 
placement are acknowledged. 

23 . Race of graduate Negro graduates report less job placement help from 
school sources than do white graduates. They rely more on the help of 
friends and relatives. 

2k, Type of graduate . Academic graduates receive much less help from school 
sources in finding a first job than vocational graduates. 



CHAPTER 0 SUMMARY 



A General Conclusion 

7 , Changes in shop equipment, methods, and materials . The data raise a 
question about a massive effort to re-equip vocational shops on the 
grounds that graduates are seriously handicapped because of obsolete 
equipment, unrealistic work methods, and substitute materials. 



CHAPTER *7 SUMMARY 



Where Most Was Learned About Skills 

8 . Year of graduation . The percentage of graduates who report that on- 
the-job was the source of learning most about trade skills increases 
with increased years out of school, as should be the case. Some skills 
are mostly acquired in school; e.g., mathematical skills, manual job 
skills, theoretical job knowledge, communication skills, and reading 
and interpretive skills. Other skills are mostly acquired on-the-job; 
e.g., practical job knowledge, clerical skills, personal relation skills, 
and supervisory skills. 

9 , Type of school . In general, a greater percentage of vocational school 
graduates claim they learned most of the basic skills in high school 
than academic school graduates. 

10. School enrollment . A greater percentage of the vocational graduates from 
small enrollment schools than of those from medium and large enrollment 









1 



schools claimed they learned most of their trade skills in school. This 
suggests more trade skills are learned in small enrollment schools. 



Need for More Basic Skill Training 

11. Year of graduation . The percentage of graduates claiming need for addi- 
tional training reflects both type of skill and years out of school. The 
need for additional training Is greatest in supervisory skills, mathe- 
matical skills, and reading- interpretive skills. The data indicate a sub- 
stantial percentage claimed need for more training in all basic skill areas. 

12. Type of school . There are no substantial differences between graduates of 
vocational and comprehensive schools In terms of expressed need for addi- 
tional training in the basic skill areas. 

13. School enrollment . There is a consistent pattern which suggests that 
graduates from medium enrollment schools feel less need for additional 
skill training than those from small and large enrollment schools. 

14. Training needs by trade . An analysis of training needs by trade 

makes clear that training needs vary by trade. For example, 77 pcr cent 
of machinists report the need for additional training in mathematics; 
whereas, only 25 per cent of the welders report such a need. The data 
indicate why one can't make blanket statements about the training needs 
of all T&l vocational graduates. 



CHAPTER 9 SUMMARY 



Analysis of Number of Jobs Held 

11. Year of graduation . The mean number of full-time jobs held by I953» I958» 
and 1962 graduates respectively Is 3.08, 2.48, and I.96. Vocational grad- 
uates do not do much moving from employer to employer. 

12. Type of school . There Is no significant difference In mean number of Jobs 
held between vocational and -comprehensive school graduates. 

13. School enrollment . There is no significant difference In mean number of 
Jobs held between graduates of small, medium, and large enrollment schools. 

14. Race of graduates . There Is no significant difference In mean number of 
Jobs held between Negro and white vocational graduates. 

15. Academic graduates . There Is no significant difference in number of full- 
time Jobs held between academic and vocational graduates. 
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Analysis of Job Satisfaction 

16. Year of graduation . Job satisfaction is expressed as the mean satisfaction 
rating ‘given by the graduates to all full-time jobs held. The job satis- 
faction of 1953» 1958, and 1962 graduates was not significantly different. 
Mean job satisfaction scores indicate vocational graduates, as a group, 
are well satisfied with the jobs they hold. 

17* Type of school . There is no significant difference in job satisfaction 
between graduates of vocational and comprehensive schools. 

18. School enrollment . There is no significant difference in job satisfaction 
reported by graduates of small, medium, and large enrollment schools. 

19. Race of graduates . Negro vocational graduates report less job satisfaction 
than white vocational graduates. 

20. Academic graduates . There Is no significant difference In reported job 
satisfaction between academic and vocational course graduates. 



Analysis of Job Relatedness 



21. Year of graduation . Job relatedness is expressed as the mean of the 

ratings given by graduates to each full-time job held for its relatedness 
to the trade studied in high school. There is no significant difference 
in the mean job relatedness reported by graduates of 1953» 1958, and 1962. 
The job relatedness means indicate that the average job held is only 
"slightly related" to the trade studied in high school. 



22. Type of school . Vocational school graduates have a slightly higher mean 
job relatedness score than comprehensive school graduates. They are more 
likely to work in jobs related to the trade studied in high school. 



23. School enrollment . There is no substantial difference in mean job re- 
latedness scores for graduates of small, medium, and large enrollment 
schools. 

24. Race of graduates . Negro graduates have a significantly lower mean job 
relatedness score than whi te , vocat ional graduates. 



Analysis of Initial Earnings 

25. Year of graduation . For graduates of 1953» 1958, and 1962 respectively, 
the mean first-job starting hourly rates were I.38, 1.50, and 1.47 
dol lars. 
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26. Type of school . Vocational school graduates had slightly higher start- 
ing hourly rates on their first full-time jobs than comprehensive school 
vocational graduates. 

27. School enrollment . There is no significant difference in first-job 
starting hourly wages between graduates from small, medium, and large 
enrollment schools. 

28. Race of graduates . There is no significant difference in first job 
starting hourly wages between Negro and white graduates. 

29. Academic graduates . When graduates without college education are com- 
pared, there is no significant difference in first-job starting hourly 
earnings between academic and vocational graduates. 



Analysis of Present Earnings 

30, Year of graduation . For graduates of 1953, 1958, and 1962 respectively, 
the mean present (June, 1964) hourly earnings are 3*08, 2.49, and 2.01 
dollars. Those working in the trades studied in high school tend to 
earn more than those in wholly different trades. 

31, Type of school . There is no significant difference in present earnings 
between graduates from vocational and comprehensive schools. 

32, School enrollment . Mean present hourly earnings reported by graduates 
is related to former school enrollment; i.e., the greater the school 
enrollment of the former school, the greater present earnings. Alter- 
native interpretations are given. 

33, Race of graduate . The present earnings of Negro vocational graduates 
are substantially less than those of white vocational graduates. 

34, Academic graduates . When graduates with no college education are com- 
pared, the vocational graduates have higher present earnings after two 
and six years out of school than do the academic graduates, but the 
latter catch up in earnings after eleven years out of school. 




I 

CHAPTER 10 SUMMARY I 



Accumulated College Education (continued) 



9. Race of graduates . Neg 
accumulated more class 
graduates. 
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*0 vocational graduates who attended college 
lours of college education than white vocational 
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10. Academic versus vocational graduates . Academic graduates who attended 
college accumulated substantially more class hours of college education 
than vocational graduates. 



Accumulated Non>College Education 

11. Year of graduation . The three classes of graduates cannot be compared 
in terms of accumulated class hours of non-col lege education because of 
unequal time opportunity. The greatest amount of class hours are accu- 
mulated in private trade-technical schools. 

12. Type of school . Vocational graduates of comprehensive schools accumu- 
late more class hours of non-college education than the graduates of 
vocational schools. 

13 • School enrollment . There is no significant difference between graduates 
of small, medium, and large enrollment schools in terms of mean accumu- 
lated hours of non-college, post-high school education. 

14. Race of graduates . Negro graduates who attended non-college sources 

of post-high school education accumulated fewer class hours of such ed- 
ucation than white vocational graduates. 

15. Academic versus vocational graduates . Of those who reported post-high 
school, non-college level education, there is no significant difference 
between academic and vocational graduates, in terms of class hours of 
such education accumulated. 



CHAPTER 11 SUMMARY 



The Graduate's Leisure Activities (continued) 

9. Type of school . There is no difference in the range of leisure activities 
or the type of leisure activities engaged in by graduates of comprehensive 
and vocational schools. 

4 

% 

10. School enrollment . There is no difference in range or type of leisure 
activities engaged in by graduates from small, medium, and large enroll- 
ment schools. 

11. Race of graduate . Negro graduates report a broader range of leisure 
activities than white graduates. There are also differences in the 
emphasis placed on individual activities. 
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12. Academic versus vocational graduate . A comparison of the two types of 
graduates who had no college indicates no difference in range of leisure 
activities. There is also little difference in individual types of 
leisure activities between the two types of graduates. 



The Graduate’s Organization Affiliation 

13. Year of graduation . There is a slight increase in organization affilia- 
tion with increased years out of school. The graduates are overwhelm- 
ingly non-members and inactive members. Most active affiliation is with 
religious, labor, and athletic organizations. Least active affiliation 
is with cultural, civic, and community-service organizations. 

14. Type of school . There is no difference in degree of organization affilia- 
tion between vocational graduates of comprehensive and vocational schools. 

15. School enrollment . There is no difference in degree of organization 
affiliation between graduates of small, medium, and large enrollment 
schools. 

16. Race of graduate . Negro graduates have a slightly greater degree of 
organization affiliation than white graduates. The difference is not 
substantial . 

17. Academic versus vocational graduates . A comparison of the two types of 
graduates who have had no college education reveals no significant dif- 
ference in degree of organization affiliation. Affiliation with individ- 
ual organizations a I so 'fails to be significantly different. 



Over-Ail Conclusion 



18. Academic versus vocational graduates . When education of the whole person 
is defined in terms of conversational interests, leisure activities, and 
affiliation with community organizations, there is no evidence that sug- 
gests vocational graduates have been less wholly educated than academic 
graduates. 
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CHAPTER 12 SUMMARY 



Military Service Among Graduates 

12. Year of graduation . The percentage of 1953, 1958, and 
graduates who reported mMitary service is 70, 59, and 
respectively. 



I 






1962 vocational 
31 per cent 



1 



i3» Type of school . There is no significant difference between graduates 
of vocational and comprehensive schools in terms of percentage report-!- 
ing military service. 



School enrollment . A slightly greater percentage of small enrollment 
school graduates reported military service than those from medium and 
large enrollment schools. 

15 . Race of graduate . Eight per cent fewer Negro graduates reported mili- 
tary service than white graduates. No data are available on the number 
of either race rejected from military service. 
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APPENDIX 

SECTION 
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CORRECTIVE STUDY SAMPLE 



Introduction 

Of the 10,798 vocational graduates that constituted the survey sample, 

50.5 percent (5434) returned questionnaires, 24.5 percent (2632) could not 
be located through the mails, and 25.0 percent (2732) were assumed to be 
unwilling to respond because mailings were accepted, but questionnaires 
were not forthcoming. These facts made it necessary to adopt a procedure 
for correcting the sample returns for address unknown cases and for non- 
respondent cases. Accordingly, two correction samples of address unknown 
cases and non- respondent cases were obtained for the purpose of correcting 
bias in the original, uncorrected sample. The details of how these cases 
were obtained through intensified search and persuasion, and the results of 
such efforts, are described in Chapter 2. 

Correction Strategy 

Sample correction was considered for each of the occupational measures, 
e.g. employment security, job stability, general placement, related placement, 
etc., and for the non-occupat ional measures, e.g. conversational interests, 
leisure activities, organizational affiliation, and others. 

For each year of graduation, the above measures were calculated for the 
( 1 ) address unknown correction sample usable returns, (2) non-respondent cor- 
rection sample usuable returns, and ( 3 ) the combined address unknown— non- 
respondent correction samples. In addition, the measure values were already 
available from the uncorrected sample. 

The strategy for determining whether the original sample values required 
correction was to test the differences between original (uncorrected) sample 
means and their corresponding three correction sample means. This was done 
by means of the i. test for signiffcance of differences between means. The 
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dbscncc of si^nificdnt dlff©r©nc6S ©t th© i ;v© p©rc©nt or 9r©©t©r ?©v©1 of 
confid©nc© was th© basis for d©ciding that corr©ction of th© original sampl© 
moans was not required . The absence of such significant differences meant 
one could not with confidence reject the hypothesis that both uncorrected 
and correction sample means were random samples from the same population, 
and that the differences were attributable to sampling error. Where signif- 
icant differences were revealed by the t test, the original sample means 
were corrected for the implied bias by the procedure described in the next 
section. 



Correction Procedure^ 

Where i test results indicated the need for correction, the correction 
of original sample values, was applied by the following equation: 



X 



n 



n 






.05p 



N 



X 



AU 



.05p 



X 



NR 



Where: 



Xc = Corrected mean 

No “ Number of cases in original, uncorrected sample 
Xq = Mean obtained from originai, uncorrected sample 
N£ * Number of usable address unknown correction sample returns 
.05 « 5 % address unknown correction sample; also 5% non-respondent 
correction sample 

P 2 - Proportion of address unknown 5% correction sample for 
which a return was secured 

^AU ” Mean obtained from address unknowns correction sample 



The rationale for correction of the original sample was provided by 
Marion F. Shaycoft of Project Talent , a study conducted by the 
University of Pittsburgh and the American institutes for Research* 
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Nj - Number of usable non-respondent correction sample returns 
P^ « Proportion of non-respondent 5% correction sample for 
which a return was secured 

^NR “ Mean obtained from non-respondents correction sample 
Nf. =* Total number of cases 

It should be pointed out that the usuable correction sample returns were 
somewhat less than the actual returns reported in Chapter 2. Questionnaires 
with substantial omissions or information that suggested the respondent was not 
taking the questionnaire seriously were not processed. 

The logic of the correction procedure implied by the above procedure is 
to weight the address unknown and non-respondent correction sample values in 
proportion to the total number of such cases and the magnitude of the returns 
Involved in the two types of correction sample. The corrected value is then 
an estimate of what the value would have been had all cases surveyed responded. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MEASURES 

Employment Security 

The employment security measure indicates the percentage of employable 
time between graduation and June, 1964 that was spent in full-time employ- 
ment. Table A-1 below provides the mean employment security values obtained 
for the correction sample as a whole, and for the address unknown and non- 
respondent sub-groups. The uncorrected sample means, reported in Chapter 9» 
are also shown. The employment security means obtained from the five percent 
correction sample are slightly greater than the equivalent means obtained 
from the 51 percent uncorrected sample. The lower section of the table pro- 
vides the _t values obtained from testing for significance of difference 
between: 

1. Uncorrected sample and correction sample (t_ 1-2) 

2. Uncorrected sample and address unknown sample (jt 1-3) 

3» Uncorrected sample and non-respondent sample U 1-4) 

4. Address unknown sample and non-respondent sample 3"4) 

Table A-1. EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: UNCORRECTED, CORRECTION 

AND CORRECTED DATA: ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



EMPLOYMENT 


1953 


1958 


1962 


SECURITY 


N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SO 


N 


M 


SO 


1. Original uncorrected sample 


1026 


92.67 


15.64 


1421 


87.30 


20.21 


1701 


84.00 


23.18 


2. Combined correction sample 


39 


94.49 


13.27 


54 


90.32 


16.02 


35 


90.26 


14.93 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


24 


94.79 


10.82 


26 


87.54 


19.58 


10 


84.50 


17.94 


4. Non-resp. correction sample 


15 


94.00 


16.45 


28 


92.89 


11.18 


25 


92.56 


12.84 


5. Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 








t 1-2 




.72 






1 .08 






1.59 




i 1-3 




.66 






.06 






.07 




t 1-4 




.33 






1.46 






1.84 




Irt 

1 




.18 






1 .22 






1.44 
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None of the mean employment security differences tested proved to be 
significant. The conclusion is that it is not necessary to correct the 
original uncorrected sample. 

Employment Stability 

The employment stability measure describes the average number of months 
per full-time job held with a given employer. Table A-2 compares the mean 
employment stability values obtained from the main uncrrrected sample with 
the equivalent values obtained from the total correction sample and the 
address unknown and the non-respondent correction samples. The employment 



Table A-2. EMPLOYMENT STABILITY: UNCORRECTEO, CORRECTION 

AND CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



JOB 


1953 


1958 


1962 


STABILITY 


N 


M 


SO 


N 


M 


so 


N 


M 


SO 


1. Original uncorrected sample 


1038 


46.52 


34.93 


1416 


26.12 


19.10 


1685 


12.J7 


7.45 


2. Combined correction sample 


39 


48.36 


34.62 


54 


24.26 


18.54 


35 


14.77 


7.06 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


24 


49.17 


33.70 


26 


23.73 


18.91 


10 


11.30 


7.95 


4. Non-resp. correction sample 


15 


47.07 


36.01 


28 


24.75 


18.16 


25 


16.16 


6.14 


5. Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 








t 1-2 




CM 

• 






.70 






1.73 




t 1-3 




.37 






.63 






.54 




t 1-4 




.06 






.38 






2.40* 




t 3-4 




.18 






o 

CM 

m 






1.88 





* Significant at 5 percent level of confidence. 



stability means obtained from the correction sarnpie are slightly higher than 
those obtained from the uncorrected sample. The test results, however, 
indicate that differences in mean values failed, with one exception, to attain 
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significance at the five percent or better level of confidence. The exception 
was the mean employment stability of the 1962 uncorrected sample compared with 
the 1962 non-respondent correction sample. The overall lack of significant 
differences between the uncorrected and correction sample means justify, in 
our opinion, the conclusion that no correction is required for the original 
sample. 

Number of Jobs Held 

The number of full-time jobs held with different employers since gradua- 
tion from high school was considered another reflection of employment stability. 
The original, uncorrected sample indicated that vocational course graduates 
did not do much jumping from employer to employer. Table A-3 compares the 
mean number of jobs held values obtained from the un^orrected sample with those 
obtained from the correction sample as a whole, and those obtained from the 
address unknown and non-respondent correction sample sub-groups. 



Table A-3. NUMBER OF JOBS HELD: UNCORRECTED, CORRECTION 

AND CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



NUMBER OF 
JOBS HELD 


YEAR OF GRADUATION 


1953 


1958 


1962 


N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SO 


N 


M 


SO 


1. Original uncorrected sample 


1114 


3.08 


1.84 


1491 


2.48 


! .50 


1764 


1 .96 


1,1^, 


2. Combined correction sample 


44 


2.91 


1.55 


57 


2.58 


1.77 


35 


1.74 


0.90 


3 . Add. unkn. correction sample 


25 


2.84 


i .46 


26 


2.23 


1.89 


10 


2.10 


(.14 


A. Non-resp. correction sample 


19 


3.00 


1.65 


31 


2.87 


1 .60 


25 


1 .60 


0.75 


5 . Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 


< 






t 1-2 




.60 






.49 






1.13 




1 1-3 




.65 






.84 






.39 




t 1-A 




.19 






1.43 






1.57 




t 3-^ 




.33 






1.36 






1.48 
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The test results lead to the conclusion that correction of the original j 

sample is unnecessary. The correction sample means, without exception, fail 
to attain a significance of difference at the five percent or better level of s 

confidence. Accordingly, no correction of the original sample was undertaken. i 

f 
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General Placement | 



This measure provides the mean time in months required by graduates to 
obtain their first full-time job after graduation. The measure is a reflec- 
tion, in part, of school efforts to place graduates. 

Table A -4 compares the mean months required to get the first full-time 
Job obtained from the original, uncorrected sample with comparable values 
obtained from the address unknown, the non-respondent, and the combined address 
unknown— non‘*respondent correction sample. The t test results indicate that 



Table A- 4 . GENERAL PLACEHENT: UNCORRECTED, CORRECTION 

AND CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



GENERAL PLACEMENT 


1953 


1958 


1962 




N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SO 


N 


M . 


SD 


I. Original uncorrected sample 


946 


1 . 26 


2.63 


1193 


2.29 


4.02 


1807 


1.70 


2 . 77 . 


2. Combined correction sample 


37 


0.71 


1.21 


46 


1.94 


3.24 


33 


1.54 


2.70 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


22 


0.73 


1.25 


19 


1.68 


2.37 


8 


1.20 


1.47 


4. Non-resp. correction sample 


15 


0.67 


1.15 


27 


2.12 


3.72 


25 


1.64 


2.98 


5. Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 








t 1-2 




1.27 






.58 






.33 




t 1-3 




.94 






.66 






.51 




t 1-4 




.87 






.22 






.11 




t 3-4 




.14 






.44 , 











I 



the address unknown and non-respondent correction sample means are not signif- 
icantly different. Moreover, when the sub-samples are combined into a single 
correction sample, the resulting means are not significantly different from 
the original, uncorrected sample means. None of the ^ values are signif- 
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icant at the five percent or better level of confidence. The conclusion Is 
that the original sample means for this measure do not require correction for 
address unknown and non -respondent cases. 

Related Placement 

The related placement measure Is a composite of months required to obtain 
the first full-time job after graduation and how related that job was to the 
tri^de studied in high school. Consult Chapter 3 for the equation used to cal- 
culate the measure. 



table A-5 compares the mean related placement values obtained from the 
original, uncorrected sample with comparable values obtained from the address 
unknown, the non-respondent, and the combined address unknown— non-respondent 
correction sample. The ^ test results, reported in the lower half of the 
table, reveal no significant difference between address unknown and non-respondent 
correction sample means. Moreover, there are no significant differences between 
original sample means and correction sample means for the 1953 and 1958 grad- 
uates. However, the 1962 graduates reveal a different picture. The original 
sample mean of 42.2 Is significantly greater than the correction sample mean 
of 35.8. The ' value of 3*04 Is significant at better than the 1 percent level 
of confidence. Accordingly, the related placement mean obtained for 1962 graduates 






Table A-5. RELATED PLACEMENT: UNCORRECTED, CORRECTION 

AND CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



RELATED PLACEMENT 


1953 


1958 


1962 




N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SO 


N 


M 


SD 


1. Original uncorrected sample 


915 


47,43 


32.30 


1126 


37.75 


29.81 


1672 


42.22 


30.68 


2. Combined correction sample 


37 


49.14 


29.76 


46 


34.20 


27.42 


33 


25.91 


17.51 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


22 


47.54 


28.74 


19 


40.37 


30.11 


8 


25.50 


19.77 


4. Non-resp. correction sample 


15 


51.47 


31.03 


27 


29.85 


24.43 


25 


26.04 


16.73 


5. Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 




4199 


35.78 


' - 


SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 








t 1-2 




.32 






.79 






3.04»w# 


t 1-3 




.02 






.38 






1.54 




t 1-A 




.48 






1.36 






2.63** 


t 3-4 


. 


.38 






1.28 






.07 





** Significant at 1 percent or better level of confidence. 
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was corrected by the procedure explained earlier in this section of the Appendix. 
The corrected sample mean is shown on line five of the table. It indicates a 
lower related placement performance than was originally thought to be the case. 

Table A-6 provides the percentages of graduates placed into the same trade 
studied, highly related trades, slightly related trades and completely unre- 
lated trades for (l) the original uncorrected sample, (2) the combined address 
unknown— non-respondent correction sample, and (3) the corrected sample. For 
all graduates, the corrected sample percentage placed in the same trade is 25.0 
percent, whereas, the percentage placed in a completely unrelated trade is 41.3 
percent . 




I 



Table A-6. UNCORRECTED, CORRECTION AND CORRECTED SAMPLE DATA ON 
PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES PLACED INTO EACH OF FOUR CATEGORIES OF 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FIRST JOB HELD AND TRADE STUDIED IN HIGH SCHOOL 



FIRST 
JOB HELD 


NATURE OF SAMPLE 
FROM V/HICH PERCENTAGE 

VALUES WERE OBTAINED 






YEAR 


OF GRADUATION 






1953 


1938 


1962 


Comb 1 ned 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


7o 


N 


7o 




1. Uncorrected sample 


301 


32.6 


313 


27.6 


498 


29.6 


1118 


29.8 


SAME 


2. Total correction sample 


11 


23.0 


13 


26.3 


1 


2.8 


27 


19.8 


TRADE 


3. Non-resp. corr. sample 


4 


21.0 


7 


23.3 


1 


4.0 


12 


16.2 




Add. unkn. corr. sample 


7 


28.0 


8 


29.6 


0 


0.0 


13 


24.2 




3. Corrected sample 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2699 


23.0 




1. Uncorrected sample 


168 


18.2 


189 


16.6 


333 


19.8 


691 


18.4 


HIGHLY 


2. Total correction sample 


11 


23.0 


3 


8.8 


6 


17.1 


22 


16.2 


RELATED 


3. Non-resp. corr. sample 


7 


36.8 


I 


3.3 


3 


12.0 


1 1 


14.9 


TRADE 


4. Add. unkn. corr. sample 


4 


16.0 


4 


14.8 


3 


30.0 


II 


17.7 




3. Corrected sample 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1868 


17.3 




1. Uncorrected sample 


130 


16.3 


164 


14.4 


229 


13.6 


344 


14.3 


SLIGHTLY 


2. Total correction sample 


7 


13.9 


10 


17.3 


8 


22.8 


23 


18.4 


RELATED 


3. Non-resp. corr. sample 


2 


10.3 


3 


16. 7 


7 


28.0 


14 


18.9 


TRADE 


4. Add. unkn. corr. sample 


■ 3 


20.0 


5 


18.3 


I 


10.0 


1 1 


17.7 




3. Corrected sample 


- 


- 


- 


. 




• 


1771 


16.4 




1. Uncorrected sample 


303 


32.9 


470 


41 .4 


623 


37.1 


1402 


37.3 


COMPLETELY 


2. Total correction sample 


13 


34.1 


27 


47.4 


20 


57.1 


62 


43.6 


UNRELATED 


3. Non-resp. corr. sample 


6 


31.6 


17 


36.7 


14 


36.0 


37 


30.0 


TRADE 


4. Add. unkn. corr. samole 


9 


36.0 


10 


37.0 


6 


60.0 


23 


40.3 




3. Corrected sample 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4460 


41.3 
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The importance of the concept of related placement for vocational edu- 
cational evaluation should give pause in unqualified acceptance of the cor- 

rection. it must be pointed out that the correction sample is only 3 percent 
of the original, uncorrected sample. One can question the adequacy of the 
correction sample from the standpoint of the small numbers involved. In any 
event, it is reasonable to conclude that between 25 and 29.8 percent of the 
graduates are placed in the same trade studied in high school, between 17*3 
and 18,4 percent of the graduates are placed in highly related trades, between 
l4.5 and 16.4 percent are placed into slightly related trades, and between 

37.3 and 41.3 percent are placed into completely unrelated trades. 



Job Reiaiedness 



The measure is the mean of the relatedness ratings given to each job 
held. Jobs were rated 4 if they were in the same trade as the one studied 
in high school, 3 if in a highly related trade, 2 if in a slightly related 
trade or occupation, and 1 if in a completely unrelated trade or occupation, 

Table A-7 compares the mean relatedness values obtained from the origi* 
nal, uncorrected sample with those obtained from the address unknown, the 



Table A-7* JOB RELATEDNESS: UNCORRECTED, CORRECTION AND 

CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



JOB REUTEDNESS 


1953 


1958 


1962 




N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


1. Original uncorrected sample 


1106 


2.26 


1 .01 


1473 


2.20 


1 .05 


1736 


2.33 


1.11 


2. Combined correction sample 


44 


2.21 


0.91 


56 


2.06 


1 .01 


35 


1.71 


0.85 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


25 


2.20 


0.92 


26 


2.22 


1 .07 


10 


2.05 


0.88 


4. Non-resp. correction sample 


19‘ 


2.21 


0.89 


30 


1 .92 


0.95 


25 


1.58 


0.80 


5. Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 




4199 


2.11 


- 


SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 






/ 


t 1-2 




.32 






.98 






3.28>' 




t i-3 




.29 






.10 






.80 




t 1-4 




.21 






1.45 






3 . 36*^’' 


t 3-4 




.04 






1.09 






1.48 





** Significant at 1 percent or better level of confidence. 
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non-respondent, and the combined address unknown*^non-respondent correction 
samples. The Jt test results, reported In the lower half of the table, 
reveal no significant difference between address unknown and non-respondent 
correction sample means. However, consistent with the findings on related 
placement, there Is a significant difference between the 1962 uncorrected 
sample mean and the 1962 correction sample mean. Accordingly, the corrected 
sample mean Is reported In line 5 of the table. The downward correction of 
this measure Is not substantial, and applies only for the 1962 graduates. 

Job Satisfaction 

The job satisfaction measure Is the mean of satisfaction ratings made 
by vocational graduates for each full-time Job held. The original, uncor- 
rected sample Indicated a relatively high degree of rated Job satisfaction. 
The mean ratings obtained from the correction sample indicate no need to 
change the conclusions about this measure that were drawn from the original, 
uncorrected sample. Table A-8 compares the mean Job satisfaction ratings 
obtained from the original sample with those obtained from the address 
unknown and non-respondent correction samples, separately and combined into 
a single correction sample. With one exception, none of the sixteen ^ 

Table A-8. JOB SATISFACTION: UNCORRECTED, CORRECTION AMD 

CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



JOB SATISFACTION 


1953 


1958 


1962 




N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SO 


N 


M 


SO 


1. Original uncorrected sample 


1107 


3.19 


0.61 


1473 


3.13 


0.66 


'7'*3 


3.06 


0.74 


2. Combined correction sample 


44 


3.20 


0.57 


56 


3.12 


0.80 


34 


3.16 


0.54 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


25. 


3.04 


0.55 


26 


3.30 


0.78 


9 


2.92 


0.29 


A. Non-resp. correction sample 


19 


3.42 


0.53 


30 


2.97 


0.78 


25 


3.24 


0.59 


5. Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 








t 1-2 




.11 






.11 






.78 




t 1-3 




1.22 






1.30 






.57 




t 1-4 




1 .63 






1.31 






1.21 




t 3-4 




2.25* 










-l.u5L. 





* Significant at 5 percent level of confidence. 
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test results proved to be significant at or beyond the five percent level 
of confidence. Accordingly, no correction of the original sample means 
was undertaken for this measure. t 



Number of Moves to Other Cities 



This measure indicates the mean number of moves to new cities made by 
vocational graduates to either obtain employment or to improve their employ- 
ment status. The uncorrected sample findings indicated that such moves were 
extremely infrequent. The great majority of graduates do not move to other 
cities to improve their employment status. This conclusion, however, was on 
weak grounds as long as one did not have comparable data on the address unknown 
cases which constituted 24.5 percent of the total sample and the non-respondents 
cases which constituted 25 percent of the sample. Table A-9 compares the mean 
number of new city moves reported by vocational graduates in the original, 
uncorrected sample with comparable means obtained from the address unknown, 
the non-respondent and the combined address unknown— non-respondent correc- 
tion sample. Of the sixteen mean difference comparison, none produced 
values that were significant at the five percent or better level of confidence. 



Table A-9. NUMBER OF MOVES TO OTHER CITIES: UNCORRECTED, 

CORRECTION AND CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



NUMBER OF MOVES 
TO OTHER CITIES 


1953 


1958 


1962 


N 


M 


SO 


N 


M 


SO 


N 


M 


SO 


1. Original uncorrected sample 


1037 


.424 


.833 


1394 


.316 


.673 


1666 


.185 


.521 


2. Combined correction sample 


42 


.310 


.597 


56 


.288 


.822 


34 


.147 


.429 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


24 


.292 


.611 


25 


.125 


.590 


10 


.200 


.400 


4. Non-resp. correction sample 


18. 


.333 


.577 


31 


.419 


1.009 


24 


.125 


.439 


5. Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 








t 1-2 




00 

00 

• 






.30 


• 




.42 




t 1-3 




.77 






1.41 






.09 




i 1-4 




.46 






.83 






.56 




t 3-4 




.22 






1.27 






.45 
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Accordingly, it was concluded that the mean values derived from the original 
sample for this measure do not require correction. Oddly, the address unknown 
cases in the correction sample reported fewer new city moves than the original 
sample graduates. The address unknown problem was particularly acute in the 
major metropo'itan areas. These results suggest that such cases merely moved 
to other parts of city without leaving forwarding addresses. 

Job Mobility Index 

The employment mobility measure is a composite that reflects number of 
moves to other cities to improve employment status plus the distances moved. 
Consult Chapter 3 for the equation used to calculate the measure. 

Table A>10 compares the mean employment mobility values obtained from 
the original sample with those obtained from the address unknown, the non** 
respondent, and the combined address unknown— non-respondent correction samples. 
The t test results, reported in the lower half of the table, indicate that 
the mean differences are not significant at the five percent or better level 
of confidence. There are substantial differences in variances for the 1953 
and 1958 comparisons. The conclusion is that the employment mobility values 
obtained for the original sample need not be corrected for address unknown 
and non-respondent cases. 




Table A-I0„ JOB MOBILITY INDEX: UNCORRECTED, 

CORRECTION AND CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



JOB MOBILITY INDEX 


1953 


1958 


1962 




N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 

i 


1. Original uncorrected sample 


959 


2.05 


10.45 


1322 


1 .00 


5.45 


1605 


0.45 


3.22 


2. Combined correction sample 


41 


■ 0.49 


2.15 


54 


4.26 


26.04 


33 


0.61 


3.43 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


23 


0.43 


2.04 


25 


8.40 


41.19 


9 


0.00 


0.00 


4. Non-resp. correction sample 


18 


0.56 


2.29 


29 


3.10 


14.65 


24 


0.83 


4.00 


5. Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 








t 1-2 




.96 






.91 






.28 




t 1-3 




.75 






.88 






.42 




t 1-4 




.61 






1.93 






.57 




t 3-4 




.19 






.60 






.60 
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Initial Earnings 

The initial earnings measure describes the mean dollars per hour earned 
by vocational course graduates at the start of their first full-time job. 
Table A-ll compares the initial earnings values obtained from the original 
sample with those obtained from the correction sample for the graduates of 
19S3> 1958 , and 1962. None of the initial earnings mean differences attained 
significance at the five percent or better level of confidence. Accordingly, 
no correction of the original sample means was undertaken for this measure. 



Table A-11. INITIAL EARNINGS: UNCORRECTEO, CORRECTION 

AND CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



INITIAL EARNINGS 


1953 


1958 


1962 


N 


M 


SO 


N 


M J 


1 SO 


N 


M 


SO 


I. Original uncorrected sample 


1034 


1.38 


0.54 


1401 


1.50 


0.56 


1669 


1.47 


0.55 


2. Combined correction sample 


38 


l.jO 


0.41 


52 


1 .54 


0.53 


33 


1.45 


0.27 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


21 


1 .25 


0.29 


25 


1.60 


0.53 


9 


1.44 


0.35 


4, Non-resp. correction sample 


17 


1.36 


0.52 


27 


1.49 


0.52 


24^ 


1.45 


0.24 


5. Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 










t 1-2 




.90 






.51 






.21 




S 1-3 




I.IO 






.89 






.16 




i 1-4 




.15 






.09 






.18 




t 3-4 




.80 






.74 _ 






.09 





Present Earnings 

The present earnings measure describes the mean dollars per hour earned 
by the vocational graduates as of June, 1964, that is, after eleven, six or 
two years out of school depending upon year of graduation. Table A-12 com- 
pares the present earnings means obtained from the original, uncorrected 
i sample with those obtained from the address unknown, non- respondent, and com- 
bined correction samples. The ^ test results indicate that no mean differ- 

I 

i 





ence test attained significance at the five percent or better level of confi- 
dence. It was concluded that uncorrected and correction means were drawn 
from the same population, and that no correction of the uncorrected present 
earnings means was necessary. 

Table A-12. PRESENT EARNINGS: UNCORRECTEO, CORRECTION 

AND CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



PRESENT EARNINGS 


1953 


1958 


1962 I 




N 


M 


SO 


N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


. SO 1 


1, Original uncorrected sample 


1037 


3.08 


O 

O 

• 


5422 


2.49 


0.81 


1697 


2.01 


0-69 1 


2. Combined correction sample 


37 


3.09 


1.04 


53 


2.48 


1 .02 


32 


2.11 


0.71 1 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


20 


3.14 


0.94 


23 


2.49 


0.81 


8 


2.06 


0.54 1 


4. Non-resp. correction sample 


17 


3.04 


1.15 


30 


2.48 


1.15 


24 


2.13 


0.76 


5. Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 






< 


t 1-2 




.06 






.09 






.81 




t N3 




CM 

• 






o 

o 

• 






.20 


1 

'1 


t 1-4 




.16 






.07 






00 

• 


1 


t 3-4 




00 

CM 

• 






.03 






.23 


i 



7 

I 

I 

I 



Earnings Progression 







The earnings progression measure describes the mean increase in earnings 
per month per month of employment. Table A-13 compares the earnings progression 
means obtained from the original, uncorrected sample, and reported in Chapter 9, 
with those obtained from the address u.^^nown, the non-respondent and the combined 
correction sample. The t. test results indicate that none of the differ- 
ences tested are significant at the five percent or better level of confi- 
dence. Thus, correction sample means of this measure are not significantly 
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different from the uncorrected sample means. Accordingly, no correction 
was applied to the originaii sample data« 



Table A-I 3 . EARNINGS PROGRESSION: UNCORRECTED, CORRECTION 

AND CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



• 


YEAR OF GRADUATION 


EARNINGS PROGRESSION 


1953 


1958 


1962 




N 


M 


SO 


N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SO 


1. Original uricorrected sample 


916 


3.22 


1.86 


1219 


3.83 


2.75 


1401 


4.55 


3.57 


2. Combined correction sample 


33 


3.22 


2.02 


40 


3.84 


3.07 


30 


4.47 


3.86 


3 . Add. unkn. correction sample 


18 


3.44 


1.71 


22 


3.99 


3.30 


7 


4.36 


2.92 


k, Non»resp. correction sample 


15 


2.95 


2.30 


18 


3.67 


2.74 


23 


4.50 


4.10 


5. Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 








t 1-2 




.00 






.02 






.12 




t 1-3 




.50 






.27 






.14 




t 1-4 




.55 






.24 






.07 




t 3-^ 




.68 






.32 






.08 
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NON-OCCUFATIONAL MEASURES 



College Education Index 

The measure indicates the mean total hours of college education accu- 
mulated by those who attended. Table A-l4 compares the mean values obtained 
from the original, uncorrected sample with those obtained from the address 
unknown, the non-respondent, and the combined address unknown— non-respondent 
correction samples. The numbers of cases in the correction samples who 
attended college are too few to warrant an interpretation of the Jt values. 
No correction of original sample means was applied. 



Table A-14. COLLEGE EDUCATION: UNCORRECTED, CORRECTION 

AND CORRECTED DATAj ALSO it TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



COLLEGE EDUCATION 


1953 


1958 


1962 




N 


M 


SO 


N 


M 


SO 


N 


M 


SD 


1. Original uncorrected sample 


243 


221.7 


161 .6 


285 


175.5 


130.3 


382 


91.9 


59.3 


2. Combined correction sample 


12 


206.8 


179.7 


17 


145.8 


116.2 


4 


90.2 


53.4 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


8 


237.9 


188.3 


8 


147.8 


140.5 


3 


116.3 


33.0 


4, Non-resp. correction sample 


4 


144.5 


142.0 


9 


144.1 


89.1 


1 


12.0 


0.0 


5e Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 








t 1-2 




.31 






.92 






.06 




t 1-3 




.28 






.59 






.71 




t 1-4 




.95 






.72 




1.34 




t 3-^ 




.80 






.06 




i 

4 


2.23* 





* Significant at 5 percent level of confidence. 
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Non-College Education Index 

The measure indicates the mean total hours of non-college education 
accumulated by those who attended specified sources of non-college edu- 
cation. Table A-15 compares the mean values obtained from the original, 
uncorrected sample with those obtained from the address unknown, the non- 
respondent, and the combined address unknown— non- respondent correction 
sample. The small number of cases in many cells makes the ^ test of 
dubious value. Nevertheless, the Jt values are given. The two values 
that are "significant" do not warrant Interpretation because of the means 
based on less than 10 cases. No correction of the original sample means 
was appl led. 



Table A-15. NON-COLLEGE EDUCATION: UNCORRECTED, CORRECTION 

AND CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



NON -COLLEGE EDUCATION 


1953 


1958 




1962 


1 




N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SO 


N 


M 


SO 1 


1. Original uncorrected sample 


461 


105.9 


125.7 


601 


86.1 


111.1 


622 


67.7 


80.9 1 


2. Combined correction sample 


11 


120.7 


103.3 


21 


73.7 


64.8 


7 


153.6 


110.8 i 

a 

■5} 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


4 


71 .8 


80.3 


8 


83.8 


74.9 


0 


- 


- ;5 


A. Non-resp. correction sample 


7 


148.7 


104.5 


13 


67.5 


56.9 


7 


153.6 


110.8 I 

f. 


5. Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 


? 

3 


SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 






1 


t 1-2 




.39 






.51 






2,J&ti< 1 


i 1-3 




.54 






.06 






- 


i 


t 1-A 




.89 






.60 






2 . 78 **. j 


t 3-4 


1.15 






.54 






- 




•it* Significant at i percent or better, level of confidence 
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Attitude Toward Former High School 

I 

The measure is a mean of an attitude score based upon ratinQs of ten \ 

high school factors. Consult Chapter 3 for measure's equation. | 

Table A- 16 compares the mean atitude values obtained from the original, 1 

uncorrected sample with those obtained from the address unknown, the non- 
respondent, and the combined address unknown~non”respondent correction 
samples. The Jt ' test results, reported in the lower half of the table, 
reveal no Jt values significant at the five percent or better level con- 
fidence. The conclusion is that the mean att itude-toward-former-high school 
values obtained from the original sample do not require correction. 

Table A-16. ATTITUDE TOWARD FORMER HIGH SCHOOL: UNCORRECTED, 

CORRECTION AND CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



FORMER HIGH SCHOOL 


1953 


1958 


1962 


N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SO 


1. Original uncorrected sample 


1078 


2.83 


0.58 


1469 


2.88 


0.54 


1808 


3.00 


0.53 


2. Combined correction sample 


44 


2.86 


0.53 


58 


2.77 


0.59 


35 


2.93 


0.51 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 

• 


25 


2.76 


0.49 


27 


2.69 


0.59 


10 


2.70 


0.57 


A, Non-resp. correction sample 


19 


2.99 


0.55 


31 


2.84 


0.59 


25 


3.02 


0.44 


5. Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 












t 1-2 




.34 






1.52 






.77 




i 1-3 




.60 






1.81 




1.78 




i 1-4 


1 


.19 






.41 






.19 




t 3-4 


1 .43 






.95 




1.73 





Conversational interests Index 

The converst ional interests measure describes the graduates range of 
conversational interests. Consult Chapter 3 for a description of the measure. 

Table A-17 compares the conversational interest mean values Obtained from 
the original , uncorrected sample with those obtained from the address unknown, 
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the non-respondent, and the combined correction sample. The t test results, 
reported in the lower half of the table. Indicate no significant differences 
In mean values. Accordingly, no correction was applied to the corrected sample 

mean values. 



Table A- 17 . CONVERSATIONAL INTERESTS INDEX: UNCORRECTED, 

CORRECTION AND CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



CONVERSATIONAL INTERESTS INDEX 


1953 


1958 


1962 




N 


M 


SO 


N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


1. Original uncorrected sample 


1065 


62.38 


9.27 


isa3 


61.90 


10.14 


2258 


60.30 


10.54 


2. Combined correction sample 


44 


61.20 


9.05 


58 


59.76 


9.28 


45 


60.18 


12.79 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


25 


62.84 


8.65 


27 


58.59 


10.07 


13 


57.00 


14.50 


4, Non-resp. correction sample 


19 


59.05 


9.12 


31 


60.77 


8.41 


32 


61.47 


11.79 


5. Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 








t 1-2 




.83 






1.58 






.08 




t 1-3 




.25 






1.68 






1.12 




1 1-^ 




1.55 






.62 




* 


.62 




t 3-4 










.88 






1.05 





Leisure Activity Index 



The leisure activities measure describes the graduates' range of active 
Involvement in selected leisure activities. Consult Chapter 3 for a descrip- 
tion of the measure. 

Table A-18 compares the leisure activity mean values obtained from the 
original, uncorrected sample with' those obtained from the address unknown, 
the non-respondent, and the combined correction sample. The t test results, 
reported In the lower half of the table, indicate no significant differences 
between appropriate mean values at the five percent or better level of confl 
dence. One can't reject the hypotheses that the samples are drawn from 
the same population. Accordingly, no correction was applied to the leisure 
activity mean values obtained from the original sample. 
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Table A-18. LEISURE ACTIVITY INDEX: UNCORRECTED, CORRECTION 

AND CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



LEISURE ACTIVITY INDEX 


1953 


1958 


1962 




N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SO 


1. Original uncorrected sample 


1075 


54.00 


7.86 


1496 


54.86 


8.49 


2231 


55.06 


9.05 


2. Combined correction sample 


44 


52.27 


8.02 


58 


53.36 


7.70 


45 


53.02 


8.73 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


25 


53.56 


8.81 


27 


52.18 


8.59 


13 


54.85 


10.13 


4. Non-resp. correction sample 


19 


50.47 


6.44 


31 


54.39 


6.66 


32 


52.28 


7.98 


5. Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 








t 1-2 




1.43 






1.32 






1.50 




t 1-3 




.28 






1.62 






.08 




t 1-4 




1 .94 






.31 






1.73 




t 3-4 




1.26 






1 .08 






.88 





Organization Affiliation Index 

The organization affiliation measure describes the degree to which grad- 
uates become actively involved in community organizations. Consult Chapter 3 
for a description of the measure. 

Table A-19 compares the organization affiliation mean values obtained from 
the original, uncorrected sample with those obtained from the address unknown, 
the non-rerpondent , and the coinbined correction samples. The t test results, 
reported in the lower half of the table, indicate no significant differences 
in mean values obtained for the address unknown and non-respondent correction 
samples. Accordingly, there is justification for combining the two sub-samples 
into a single correction sample. For 1953 and 1958 graduates, the corrective 
sample means differ significantly above the one percent level of confidence. 
Accordingly, correction was applied to the original sample means. The cor- 
rected sample means are shown in Table A-19. The magnitude of the correction 
dCses not alter the general conclusion presented in Chapter 11, namely (1) grad- 
uates are not highly active in community organizations, and (2) active involve- 
ment increases with increased years out of school. 
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Table A-19. ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION INDEX: UNCORRECTED, 

CORRECTION AND CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION INDEX 


1953 


1958 


1962 




N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SO 


N 


M 


SO 


1. Original uncorrected sample 


1128 


33.90 


6.67 


1630 


32.24 


6.11 


2451 


31 .06 


5.84 


2. Combined correction sampie 


44 


37.18 


8.03 


58 


33.88 


7.35 


45 


31.16 


4.89 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


25 


37.84 


7.18 


27 


32.18 


4.89 


13 


30.77 


4.44 


4. Non-resp. correction sample 


19 


36.32 


8.96 


31 


35.36 


8.69 


32 


31.31 


5.06 


5* Corrected sample 


2945 


35.84 


- 


3654 


33.00 


- 




NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 








t 1-2 








K99»’f 




.11 




i 1-3 




2.9hWf 




.05 






.18 




t 1-4 




1.56 






2.79^«* 




.24 




t 3-4 




.61 






1.65 






.33 





* Significant at 5 percent level of confidence. 

** Significant at I percent or better level of confidence. 



Acknowledged High School Learning 

The measure describes how much graduates working in the trade studied 
claimed to have learned about the trade in high school. Consult Chapter 3 
for a description of the measure. 

Table A-20 compares the mean acknowledged high school learning values 
obtained from the original, uncorrected sample with those obtained from the 
address unknown, the non-respondent, and the combined address unknown— non- 
respondent correction samples. The mean values obtained from the correction 
samples are slightly lower than those obtained from the original sample. 
However, the test results indicate that the differences are not signif- 
icant at the five percent or better level of confidence. Accordingly, it 
was not felt necessary to correct the original sample means. 
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Table A-20. ACKNOWLEDGED HIGH SCHOOL LEARNING: UNCORRECTED, 

CORRECTION AND CORRECTED DATA; ALSO t TEST RESULTS 



YEAR OF GRADUATION 



ACKNOWLEDGED HIGH 


1953 


1958 


1962 


SCHOOL LEARNING 


N 


N 


SO 


N 


M 


SO 


U 


M 


SO 


1. Original uncorrected sample 


350 


8.15 


2.29 


515 


8.12 


2.20 


687 


8.30 


2.50 


2. Combined correction sample 


15 


7.28 


1.49 


17 


7.61 


2.26 


8 


7.36 


3.34 


3. Add. unkn. correction sample 


10 


7.14 


1.50 


10 


7.69 


2.80 


5 


6.52 


2.44 


4. Non-resp. correction sample 


5 


7.56 


1.43 


7 


7.50 


1.11 


3 


8.77 


4.09 


5* Corrected sample 




NC 






NC 






NC 




SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 








t 1-2 




1.45 






.94 






1.05 




t 1-3 




1.38 






.61 






1.58 




t 1-4 




.57 






.74 






.32 




t 3-4 




mm 






«• 






mm 





Concluding Remarks About Sample Correction 

The strategy of testing for significance of difference between original, 
uncorrected sample statistics and subsequently obtained correction sample 
statistics before correcting the former by means of the latter resulted in 
the need to correct only 3 of the 19 occupational and non-occupat ional 
measures. (They were related placement, job relatedness and organizational 
affiliation). This itself is a strong argument for concluding that there 
is little, if any, basic difference in matters relevant to the study between 
the approximately 5»^00 graduates who returned questionnaires and the approxi- 
mately 5,300 graduates who did not, either because they could not be located 
or were unwilling to complete and return a rather demanding questionnaire. 
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